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Oi' tho prngrcflR of tho Frincd and PrincfstiB of Walos 
through tho Ktiipiro of India, which 1 was psmiittod to 
accompany aa Hpcciat Comspondont of the Standard, 
much might bo written from tho poroonal, tho political, or 
the purtdy pictorial oido. It io not, however, with tfaMo 
aopocto of tho journey that I am chiefly concerned in tho 
following pagcK. I deviated rather frequently from tho 
rtnih* of the illuHlrioua vnyagrra, ainoe it wae my object 
t(t givn some goiuiral idea of the oonditiouaof life and 
Moeiety prevailing in India, rather tlian to furnish a 
cirr.umstantial rwrird (*f tho Uoyal jonnioy, or tt> dewsribe 
in detail thomi place’s of histnrical, antiquiirinn, and 
mslhetic interest which wore included in the oflicial 
Itinerary. It has boon my aim to reproduce sozntdbing 
of tho impression which our vast and varied dominion of 
Uio Kaet '-almost a world in iti)olf>-dflav«s on tlie mind, 
in its splontlour ’ and its contradictions, its cobmr and 
its mysUtry, ita Wfsilt^ and £toverty, its nutdloy of cIsmssi, 
rrends, and {KHfpkwi'to hint at a few of tho absorbing 
problems suj^ested by the oontmnplation of this siwige 
and fascinating amalgam. I, hope that my survey, par> < 
tiai Mtd ineompletn as it may bo, will not mufead tb^ 
who know India only from hoarmy and from hooka, mi 
that it may even contain some matter which may be 
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deemed worth consideration by thoBi* whi* fnv» vtii n.ti 
mate acquaintance with our Asiatic 1 Icpcndi-nry 

I left India with a grateful Bcnw! of tlii' ar.d 

courtesy which I received evcrywlnTo, Udh whrn 1 
was with the Royal party and when 1 wai ttav»‘)liJiw 
alone. Rrom the late and the prenent Viceroy uidI lhT< 
Oommandor-in-Chief downwards, the oflicerh of ait 
branches of the civil and military M>rviceH dcuiimI 
anxious to assist the inquirer and to HUpply him with 
authentic mformation. X can do no more thnii retnni 
my thanks in general terms to the miinerons Aiq;lrt> 
Indians, whether they were civilian*!, oflkers of the 
headquarters staff and of oiir native reginii'titH, Inwyorn, 
police superintendents, joiirnalistH, or iiirti of hu-onoAtt, 
who platMid tho rpHiilth of their acriimiilatod e*pi rieiirn, 
and sometimes also the resourenK of tht ir oftl(’(,i, huiiga* 
lows, and camps, so generously at my dtsiKeial ! owe 
much to tho ladies who assisted mn to obtain WAor* in., 
sight into the oonditiorm of domestie life; mwh atiict to 
my Indian friends, of the Hindu, MohwufniKUn, and Rarsi 
communities, thnrmgh whose courtesy f was snabU4 to 
gain a bettor idea, than would have been poewblt) withotil 
their aid, of the opinions held by many (rdneatod and 
influential natives on various questions of ini{H>rtstirH. 
If I forbear to make more prodw acknowlfrigmcnt, it 
is because the catalogue would run tstyomi duo limits 
were it to includo tho names of all thosr who helff'd 
to mako^my Vision of India pleasant and did thur boat 
to render it fruitful. 


H. fi 


May 1900. 
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OHAI»TEU I 
AT THE SEAWAUD (JATE 

The teuaion of tho rentlMM Kiwtem lay u{H)n tht> 
gimt F. and 0. linot os ahe glided through the laat htrctcli 
of (lark water that held her from India. On a ship in the 
woBtem and ncjrthem watora, night, no far aa may b(j, ia 
given to Hticluaion and repoac, aa it la on ahoro. Hxcrtpt 
for till! Htokpun, toiling among thoir ahyanial firr^i heiow, 
and the watoh keeping ailnnt vigil overhead, all arn 
oaliiop, or at leimt tuielcing to get tiH much aleop uh wiikIk 
and wavea permit. Hut the pahHenger hteamiT, eaulward 
hotmd, when onco ahe has passed Huer. and felt the 
languurouH breath of the I tod Hoai falls swiftly into the 
indefinite eastern way, the way of a world tliat is nnver 
wholly awake hy day or quite asU'ep at night. 

If you leave your oabin any time Ivdween the mid- 
night and the dawn, you are eonsoioua of a vague atirring 
of life about you. You have nend to walk dolioately teat 
you attimhhi (tver some prone and breathing form. On 
the apar deuk and ttie promenade dock yon may disturb 
idw repose of many of the fimt-olam passengers, who, 
finding their bertiia miendurabltt, evrm with tlto etectrie 
fuw whirling, have ordered their beds to he laid out upon 
the boards. On ttie sterboerd tide, fenoed in by a aareeba 

It 
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game of bridge in the smoking-room all the evening ^ 
But it is time to go below and nnatch a little eleep, and 
then bathe and dress, if wo are to pay our own roHjwftf* 
on the threshold of the Empire in the East. 

There are finer roadstcadK in the W'orld than that of 
Bombay, but not many, I think, that are more piotnrt^jui* 
and impressiTe. Tho sun is rising high in the heavens 
aa the anchor-chains rattle through the hawso-pipos : 
and the harbour launches Govomincut tugs and Com- 
pany’s tenders pant anxiously round the floating bridge 
that weekly joine India and ' Homo,’ T’he water-front of 
the city, with its long line of high white buildings, Ii«>s 
before us; a few cables away wu sec tho futmels and 
fighting-tops of a craiser, tho flagship of the Admiral nf 
the station ; whitc-wingod yachts skim ovrr the twinkling 
waters; there are two other large passt^ngiir hteainers 
swinging at their moorings. We are in what appiwTs to 
be a land-locked space of sea, dotted with islands, and 
shut in by green hills, leaning to the water's edge, with 
higher mountain shapes swelling in tho distonoo. It 
might he a Boottish looh, but for tho white sunlight, 
which pours over everything and makes outlines sltorply 
visible, as they seldom oan bo hrhind tho watfuy veil of 
the denser uorthom atmosphere. 

But the East greets you with a rush tlin moment you 
step ashore. All along the lauding-stago you see a lino 
of bare-logged men, in turbans and very clean white linen 
robes, who are servants of the incoming passenger^,, 
brought in, perhaps, only from the suburbs of Bombay, 
perhaps fi:om the Punjab, Madras, or Assam, to await the 
arrival of their masters and mistrosscs. And on that some 
platfonn are many other types and flgun<B oharacterwUe 
of India as it is to-day under British rule. Hero » the 
Anglo-Indian husband, from up tho oountty, come down 
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to a rr>lurnin;L' ^vift:. It may he many monthn slnco 
ho haH aecn her lnht, niontha of toil amiA the baked duet 
of the plains for him, and for her pt:rhapH a quiet rectory 
ii(‘Ht]iug among loufy KngliHh lanes. She has to tell him 
of the boya, left at achool ‘ At IXomn ’ ; or »he may try to 
iiidiU’O the baby, rather ernsH in her ayah's arma, to make 
fricnclH with tho lean, hrickditHt-coIoured person, of whom 
she was too young to ' take notice ’ when blio was carried 
away on tho homeward voyage. 

Tenderer mcxitingti occur in a secluded comer of tho 
lunding-stago. Here are a couple of alfiaitcod maidens 
conic out to marry the men of their ehoicc. They havo 
the iSuglish blush m their cheeks, the unmistakable bridal 
look in their oyoe ; tho smartest of Bond Street dresses 
have been extracted from the many pookagee which form 
their travelling troujiscaux to impress the stalwart young 
fellows whoso bungalows they will presently irritate, 
ik'foro the hot morning has waned into the moroiful 
iHiolnesH of evening, there will bo a wedding service at tho 
(’athodral and a wedding bri-akfast at the Taj Mahal 
Hidel : and in a fi'W weeks the iic>w giiwns will haMi roused 
the envy of critical malrons among the hilis, or evoked 
the despairing adiniratioit of hotiie>iiick suhaltfiriis on the 
plains. 

A clatter of many tongues prevails, and a torrent of 
hasty conversation, os the stow process of clearing and 
checking the passengers' baggage is got through. Brisk 
young Bombay husiness men are exchanging greetings 
with friends from tho Yacht Cliih and tho Ityculla; 
officers of all anus ant already dcstp in convenatiun os to 
stations and marching orders ; and Indian civilians, 
returned from leave, assume a certain pride in their port 
and dignity in their niim which you did not notice on 
shipboard, ijuritig the voyage the Ckilleottn* Bahib was 
an inconspieuous unit in the crowd, who spent his time 
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for the most part in his deck-chair readinf; iiovt N. Ihit 
the mail-train is in waiting to hoar him to hia . 

To-morrow he will he the Huzur, the Proaenoo, Ihf Pro- 
tector of the Poor, the representative of an oinnijt^tU'iit 
Govcrniuent, mler, patron, hencficont deaprjt, and narthly 
Providence for a million of miscellaneous Amatics. TIh< 
air of authority comes back upon him as naturally aa ttt>' 
pith helmet and the euit of silk with which he inve^ht 
himself on the last uioming of hie journey. 

You go outside into the white eunlight to find a cab. 
The Mussulman driver of the tikka ghnrry aalaanis to 
you with effusion as being a Hahih of inexperience, who 
will give a rupee whore another would behtow night annas. 
The short drive to the hotel takes you tlirtnigh what 
seems to he a fmo modern town. You see hamlsutne 
stone and brick buildings of great hi/.e, imiiosmg frontage-, 
clubs, hotels, public gardens, slatuns, hmntaiiix, welt- 
stocked shop windows. Hut you bavo no eyes for such 
things. You are held and fascinated by tho not of oulutir 
and strange humanity with which you are assailrd at 
once. Bombay is a gonarous and liberal howtoas to the 
stranger within her gates. She feels tho rosponsibility of 
showing him India, and she does not husband her tn^a^ 
sures or reveal thorn grudgingly, but, on tho oontraiy, 
throws them lavishly before him at tho first onset. Tho 
great city is cosmopolitan and Pan-Asiatio, A fifth of 
the human race has its reprosentativoH within tho inland 
town whore tho white Power in the Mast found its first 
secure resting-place. Uomlmy is largoly an opitonio and 
abstract of the conglomerato of pooph's ant] religious 
which wo call by a siiiglu inadeguiiitc name. 

Tho visitor will find out something of this later. Hut 
in tho beginning ho can only gasse in a sort of htdpless 
amftKomont, stunned by the succtission of living picturas 
which ring thoir chromatic chords upon his bewUdsrtidl 
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iV'tinu. Ilih first inl])n!H^i(m is that iir* is taking pnrt in a 
^nKiuitiB mahcpti ratl(% with nveryhody m fancy dross of 
iiidiHcnniiimtc cxlravaf'ftnct*. Hero aro splendour, wealth, 
]iovorty. hut, ahnvi* all, colour and Htranf'cnusa. All the 
litich of the rainbow, and many innru, an; displayed against 
a hackgroutid cd white and brown, the white of cotton 
garments and the dusky toim of bare legs and anus and 
bodies. The ntilcetion you feebly make as you aurvey the 
groups which move like ants over the broad roada is that 
in llouibay any person may wear anything or nothing. 
ff(! may clothe himself in a costiimo which W'onid hocm 
grotc'squely spciotacular in a Drury Lane pniiUunime, nr 
he may go with a wiap of rag round his loins. Here is a 
pudgy child, naked a.s nature made him, save for two 
anklets of rough hilver ; here a Pami lady in a rolm of 
hky-hlue silk, aud a filmy veil of tnualitt and silver tinsel 
drawn over her black hair and round the pade oval of her 
dark face. 

A porti‘r strides along the tram-liiics hearing a load of 
W(K)fl. His thin legs, nwealed in alt their length, his hare 
arms and hreaht and shotdders, gleam in the sun as if 
carvi'd out of some i.niooth poli-died hnmn wood. There 
is a sheiit of ‘Kyah’ iM'hind him, iind he jumps out of 
the way to avoid being run over by tiu' carriage in whieh 
his Highness the Uaja is wiatrsl with mutui of his imiu*. 
His lligliness has come into Ihnuhay, where ho is rent* 
iiig a Imngaluw for a fortnight on Malabar Hill for 
‘20, (HK) nf{k!W,i, in ordiir ttiat he may welcomo the Priiico 
of Wal(» on his arrival, and ho is in festal array. His 
coachman and his two grooms havtt gold turbans and 
gold sashes, his landau is a noble vehicle, and it ia drawn 
liy two higb>at(«ppmg bays. Ho himself is attired in 
white silk trousers, spangled with gold stars, a pink 
jacket, and a magnidoont grwm and gold turban with a 
high aigrotte and a brooch of diamonds. 
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Tho landau moves -with stately slowness; itn 
horses are fat and out of condition. It is pasily |)ass(d, 
not only by the shabby gharry, in which is wtati'd an 
English lady in a white ilannol dress with a huge sun 
holmot, but also by tho native bullock-cart, with its two 
little humped zebus trotting smartly along. The cart is 
gaily painted, and a whole Hindu family in striped cnttons 
of vanuiiB shades are stowed miscellaneously inside. 

Wherever tho oyo travels it catches some pateli or 
])oint of colour ; and no combination seems to Ixt oxcluilcd 
on tho ground of extravagance or excess. In inost placoK, 
even in Cairo, or Constantinople, or Tangier, srune nolicn 
would bo directed to a stout man, with a sort of llotimn 
logtt of vivid purple, drawn over a y«*lIow undcr-gamient, 
and oroHsod by a sash or waistband of eense, willi a he, el- 
dress of rod velvet and silver braid, espi-rially if the 
arrangomcnt'oridcd inadequately with tight ootliin rirawors 
and canvas shoes in had condition. In Itomlmyno one j*. 
surprised at this decorative scheme j nor at ntliers, surh 
as that of tho man with bare ftmt, several inches of uii- 
sholtsiod skin above tho waist-line, and a tnrlion of a pale 
lemon silk, of a quality and shade ho delicious that one 
would have likad to buy it on tho spot. 

Thoto are Parsi gentlemen in greiy bowlnrs {irovidid 
with aparti-colourod roll instead of a rim, and I'wsi clerks 
and shop assistants in block alpaca surtouUi and high hal4 
of shiny oilskin. A few Englishmen am visible in (tola 
topis and flannels, and them am Arabs, Armoniaiis, veiloil 
Mussulman ladies, ragged ilorvishos all hair and tatturs. a 
wator-carricr with his goat-skin bag across his bselt, and 
coolio womoTi in bright-colourod Jiarw. Thu novidty of 
tho scone, and tho flood of living light poured over 
ovorything, transfigure tho comtuouesl incidents to your 
onrapturod sonsos. A Hindu with tlm caste mark on hU 
forehead, under the white folds of his ample headdniss, 
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ami tWM Inilli't-lmadf'l nf-rvanth, urt> Ictuiiii^' from 

a low v<‘iati(lah t«t talk to a woiimii of tint i>cnpla on tho 
piivt'Uifiit li'-low. A miiiSMn hhawl tlrapt'h fully ovoi 
in r Inwl and hlioukkra, kavin^* licr ahapoly Imi^n k'^ts 
haro to 111'* kii< and fw hh<’ lift-^ an arm you ace that iL is 
(•kttli''d to tho idh iw in hroatl hands nf ailvor. A r.amaf't* 
daahos ihroiit'li an opoii t'aloway, and tt^o t'rooiiiH kap 
down and run lirnidi’ it, with lono horKc-taila fliittnriitjir 
from i 1 k> Htavos tiny l•arry. In a hand-cart, hoapcd witli 
f'arha'')'. a man in rnotinc and hurrowin^* likn a rlo;(. All 
his raiment wonhl not furniah th<< nubatanco of a tahltt- 
napkin ; hnt gold Itiopa drpt'nd from hia oarn, and a collar 
of dull blue htoneii ia round hia nock. As you drivir in to 
thn wcdoonui coolnoMi of tho ahadod hotel courtyard, you 
fret that if your Vioion nf India were to bo limited to a 
ainftio inominf^ Kpont in Bombay you would not have 
rroMMsl the ht'itH altof^ether in vain. 

1 1 ih firat few daye in the city, if tho visitor has never 
M-i fool nil till! Kotl of India before, arn likely to tm a/ 
peril «l of di-li^ihted amazement and moat enjoyiible con- ' 
liision III! wanders ulaiut, drinkiuK in the fulncHs of the' 
new » Kperience, isirplexed and ahuorhed hy all he anea, 
IryitiK to lA md hib way throufth the jumhle of novel huinuii 
type'! and uiifauiihar ruatomn and eoatiunea home heforo 
liiin. Itomlay is dilfercnt from any other town oulmdo 
India ; the ttmriHl will proaently diKcover that India ilitelf 
ha-, nriwhere anythin^; fiuito like it, Tho hdand (Jity 
Is uiiiipie ' a dtlurit’S ffmtium, a well into which the racuH 
of A<i.i hate {lonreil tliHiiaelvea, or, {ns haps one ahoald 
!).iy , a re'4'rviiir out of which th«*y powi m* fast a« they flow 
in, ft ir, full of the i/t«‘alth of the Kant and the wealth of 
the \V*s*t, and of the jioverty and vico of InAh, It ha« its 
Iialmiwa fit for a prince, and it„ human ktitmela unfit for a 
do{;. The hand of Voihtiu the l’r«acrvnr, and Biva thn 
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DeBtroyor, are felt in their might daily. A -'jdfiidid infhi''- 
trial and commercial activity luahcB lioinhay rich and 
great, and a canker is working at its vitals. Kvcrv' IiMith 
person you meet is doomed to swift and painful dcjith hy 
a disease for which science has no remedy. It ia th«' 
city of the Parsi millionaire. Tt is the city of the Plaj'Uc. 

"When you have begun to disoiilanglc your first im* 
pressions, you can appreciate the force of the contrast'! 
which Pombay prchoiits. 'I’hc I'Jast and the West, the 
Old and the Now, are he>r(‘ in ciinous and piquant jnsta- 
position. A great deal of that part of Hoiiibiiy which 
IS called the Port, uiid is tin* ci^nlre (»f the Kuropmn 
buhinesH life, is very modern indt ed. 'I'here are ciuinuoiis 
ranges of huge puhlic Imildings, designed with a fine 
iifliuial (lihivgarfl for all local as.soc*ialions, gnaii Idotk*. 
of fiats, and ilimrislinig sli'ip,., iioine of whteh iiiiglit have 
been transported from Bond Kln-et mid olhera liuniglit 
from the Edgware Iload ; and a life, eHseiitially Enghch 
and only touching the East at the fringirs, is in tn-uig 
hero. Put a few hundred yards away art) th(< 
and the native streets, and you are in the heart of A'«ia. 
This is true, more or less, of many Itiditui ttiwns; hut it 
is apocially felt to bn the case in itonibay, beoause there 
the Europeans arc not shephenled apart in nantonnieiUfi, 
ur in any Boparatu quarter of their own, hut art* physically, 
at least, in pretty close cotilacL witli the )iattve«. Tlu' 
linos touch at many points, hut they do not merge. 

' Hociety ’ in iioiubay, though the natives aro kicHirting 
insistently at its portals, is still English in the EngUi-h 
orthodox mode. It is more varied in its constituents, more 
pormoatod by the comuicroial cletuoiit, and 1(>im dominated 
, by the ollicial factor, than in otlu'r Indian towns, cxeept 
! Calcutta. Put its forms and ctistoniit mv thui^i to which 
wo cling with fidelity wherever wi> wdtlc. Theri’ me 
excellent clubs in Pombay, whore the stranger, if projMiriy 
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iii'crc’clitt'I uiuch iiij'Biiinf' ii» that ‘ if’ — will bo wnliininrcl 
with H moht a^ri iiiibbi hobxiitiUity ; thiiro ih a rnlativo 
abundatu’c of Urliin’ soi-iety; ton jiartios, lawn-tonnie 
XmrtH‘B,an(l flinn«T jiartios iw.vail ; pcopb* clanco, rido, play 
l)ri(!x;i', and oiitwitli a x-'^md x>ackof iioiuidh to bunt tho 
jMckal ; tln'y I’Vcaiu- tla- heals fif itniiibay by ruraliaiiif' in 
Ilut liill fitaluiiih (if the (Hinta, or they llit about the 
harbour in Kiiiart little jaclith. 

In the cool {'nrtleii of the Yacht Chih, from toannitard 
till diniHir-tinic, tint vihilor may ulnin<it for^^nt that ho in 
in India. If itiaon a t''riday, the day when the P. and 0. 
liner dittuhari'oH ita eoinplennint, tint f^rounds will ho 
ihrotigad, oRpticially during the wocka of the autumn rush 
eastward. Except for the dark facon and whlto cotton 
garb of the servantn. there ie little that is distiiictivoly 
Oriental. LadioH are parading the green lawns, or taking 
tea and cooling drinks at Biuall tables sol out on the 
terrace whiitli overlooks the shiniiiionug waters of the 
roiidHtead. Iiumodiatctly opposite litis tho slate-grtty 
guimlship, runt a walbhidt'd ycllow^funnelled transport. 
The hand of the iSlaiiUnhire llegiinenl is playing a selec- 
tion from the hu.t new musical comedy. Tlio Iragranco 
of cigareU(‘-Mia»ke is wafted into the air; there is tho 
(inkle of fcinmine laugltler und the hiixx of many voici-s; 
the women art' in light Kiiropi<an mutuiit'r dresses ; tho 
straw hat has rextlatuid tho hun-holmet for tht* men ; wo 
miglit he on the Kiviera, or at somo fashinitahlti country 
club in tho CJnittttl Htates, or js'diaps ovoti at liautilagh 
or Ilurtinghaiu. 

Whim you have stayed long oiunigh and drank your 
tua, and tho sudtlon Eastern night has fallen in its p^l of 
hlackntiss, you will be askml tti dine in somtt luxuricms 
bungalow or W(dUaxi{>ointod Hat. I lent, it is true, tlia 
flavour is slightly uioro Oriental. Thu punkahs will be 
Happing abuvu your head ; barefooted ‘ boys * will minister 
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to you. But though thero may bn boiua iinfAimlmr 
dishes and a local fish, the viands presented will bo in tlic 
main those of home. You will find a tn^nu, card, written 
in the usual culinary French; mutton cutlets uiid par’ 
tridgee and asparagus and ices and oUmh fanm will 
appear on the list ; you will drink Mumui or IToidsinc.k, 
and talk to your neighbour about nothing in particular 
in a subdued undertone. It is a replica of those sparkling 
repasts with which wo exhilarate ourselves during tin* 
London season. You will emerge into the starlight with 
the consciousness of au evening spent in a reputable and 
decorous dulness. 

But got back into your gharry and Udl the driver to 
take you by the Grant Hoad past tho Miinliadcvi Tank, 
along Abdul llahinan Htroet, by the Bondi Bazaar, and 
about the nativo quarter generally. You will not lark 
entertainment: especially if you strike Bombay, as I dnl, 
on the eve of a Iloyal visit, and at the new iiitaui of the 
month Kartik, which is tho Hindu b’eant td lianh*nis. 
Tho entertainment bogins even before you leave Mndaliar 
ilill, that moat desirable residential region, where the 
luxurious bungalows have their place. Many of thimi- 
have been rented for a fortnight by native cbiefa and 
potontales, who have come into Bottibny tu pay tin it 
rcspocls to tho Bhahxada. They ure in a dvnionslrativt' 
mood ; they attest their loyalty to the eye and latr. That 
is why 'The Queen Victoria Uoyal Band’ has 1 m*i'1i 
brought up to the lawn of Bellaggio, and why its Kurasiati 
artists are fiddling clrumming and iifoing funously anioiig 
the flower-bocls ; that is why Tim Bines is a bIa/«! of light, 
auil why its compoutul is dotted all over with red grM'it 
and white balla al linsol stuck on little poles. If a man in 
a raja, and a ruling chief, and a K.fM.K,, entiHed to la. 
mot at the railway^statiim by a Governuient ilous.^ aidi- 
do-catnp, and to a saliitn of Hevurul guiis, there in no ri asoti 
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in the world why hiH prosence should not he made known 
to the {rcnoral public in a pprocptihlc fashion. 

The night, indoed, like Prospero’s isle, is ‘full of 
nnisos ’ ; the Indian ntght always is, cwcn in tho qnielrr 
Mihurbs of thr towns, for there are tho ntnVs of beast and 
bird, as wdl as tho sonndn madn by hitman hands and 
throath. The field erinkrlh and grasshoppers are chirping 
with a loud inetallic clank ; th«‘ grcy-hackcd crows, whicli 
you have noticial all day feuding on dead rats and other 
carrion, retire to their lU'Sts with raucous cawings ; weird 
squeals and chatterings am heard from a thicket, and you 
know— that is, you know when your driver tells you— 
that they are emitted by the monkeys who are swinging 
in the boughs. 

When you reach the native bazaar, your coachman 
must drive at a foot's^pace, with many stoppagus. The 
narrow twisting streets are swarming with people, spread- 
ing all over the roadway in close groups and solid columns. 
You will make better progress by leaving your carriage 
and walking; hetiides, this will give you an opportunity 
of elmerving' the people in their various types and tribes. 
Your studies havi* not gone vi'ry far, but you make an 
attempt to classify and selncl,, In India everybody bears 
the mark of his ocoupiitinn, his religion, iiiul his social 
status upon his iwrsnn, so that his mere outward aspect 
should tell you who he is and what he drs's. It is as if 
you could wait for the nitie-fifteen train at Ludgate Hill, 
and, as the crowd poured through the tumstiles, yon could 
{siint a finger and say; ‘ Here is a Unman (lathoiio, hare 
a member of the Church of Knglarul, here a Welsh Non- 
ooiifonnist ; this man was hunt in rjoncaehlro and » a 
member of the Htonk Kxchange; tliat other is very 
likely to he an auctioneer, though it is also poaribln 
that ho does fnnietliing on commimion in o(^ and 
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There in ample opportunity for such oxereiseH in thr 
Bombay bazaar. Even a novice can diHtin'»uiHh iMulwoni 
the MuBSulman head-gear and that of the Hindu, b<ttw«'i*n 
the sturdy, upstanding Hikh and the MaliratU, with hi'> 
rat-like profile, little, restless eyes, and recoding forehead ; 
between the Brahman, with his oval face and pale 
yellowish skin, and the outcast, dospisfid Malmr, a little 
blackened wisp of u man, stunted and ape-like. In 
honour of the Festival, many of the people have heeii to 
the priests and paid thisir fexs to hav*> their caste-timrk’i 
repainted, so that their fondieads glisten with w>*ini 
symbols, balls and lines and ovals, and smears at red and 
yellow. 

The expert can tell yon something ahimt alinoni 
everybody you i>a8H in the throng. Here is a haniyn, 
or retail trader, with carpet slippers and a large >t/unp 
umbrella in his hand. The baniya is tifteti fat; for, 
though ho lives geiuftally in the native rpiarter atnl in the 
I native fashion, ho may ho (juito rudi, and wealth inoaiH 
j to a Hindu inonj butUu' and ghe»i and rice uriil Hweei- 
j moats and othor viands that prcHluoo adiprmo tiHHUit, 

' Hero is a man in whito jacket and trcmwirs of a w.me. 
what European cut, carrying a chihl sitting ostrid*- hi« 
right hip, and followed by a woman in a puriih' •uiri, 
a square of cotton cloth, which wTve.s Utt tunic and 
bodice and as much skirt as she nixMls. It is the proi.per- 
ouB upper servant of a wtdl-to-do family, or isirlmpH the 
butler at a club, taking his youngttst Injrn ami the more 
favoured of his twt> wives out to scse th»*. shtnv. He 
shuflies along, in ungainly fashion, in his canvax shm s ; 
his wife, in her graceful drapery, with silvitr t'arrings 
and anklets, is a more diKtingiushe.d figure, and «he 
walks like a princess, but she keops respectfully a pace 
or two behind her lord, and doos not speak to him ex- 
copt when ho turns to address her over his shoulder. 
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111 Bombay and dticwhori! in India tho women of tlio 
lower claBsea have a dijjnity of carriagi; which ia denied tf> 
their male owners. Borne of them, of the cooHe grade, 
are almost pyginicH in Btatun*, thtdr features are blunt 
and shrivcdled. and they are black from expoHitrn to the 
sun : but no wild dije on thti luountain-Kide movtis with 
more unfettered grare and freedom. The women walk 
betmr than the men, for they Isear tht;ir hurdenH on their 
heads, while their partnera and proprietors bend and 
slouch under the weight of heavy loads carriiul on the 
shoulders and hack. 

'Flie haxaar is always crowded from early morning 
until late night; it is always full of fM>ople walking, 
sitting, lying on tho ground, jostling ai^inst one another 
like anta. But perhaps tho throng is a little more than 
nottnal on this Feast of Xiomps, tho DiwaU, whioh is one 
of the great fostivals of tho Hindu year. The DmtUi i» 
held in honour of Tjakhshtui, the Venus of the Indian 
I’autheon, the wife of Vishnu the J’reserver, l.iakhshmi, 
like her Hellenic antitype, arose eiit rd tho foam of tho 
sea waves, and she in the (hsldem, of Beauty ; hut she is 
also tlm (,h*ddeHS of Wealth and l*roH)H!rity, and i« there- 
fore hold in HtMH'.ial honour hy shopkitepiTs amt traiteHmon. 

On tho Feast of Ijamps tlm gains of the year are 
dodioatod to tho gmldesa, and every house is lighted for 
her. Tho largor Kuropoauistsl sUmm in tho haaaar, tho 
‘cheap jookH,' whoru thoy wili all sorts of things, frrtiu 
bicyoltst to safety-pins, the motor garage w’hore the 
wtwlthy native htiya hia up-tu-dato cor, are hung with 
tiers of oleetrio lights and glow-lamps; hnt each little 
aquatn t*ooth has its own oinall illumination. All the 
ehopa ate optm. and tlm ownom are sts^n sitting hesidci the 
implements ami objoots of their trade. The goldianith 
has rows of candles to sot off his golden bowls, his onps 
and chains and jew^lecy work; the $hrof, the small 
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moneylender or nsarer, piles up his account-hnokw in a 
heap, with a kerosene lamp on top. A whi<n ffiiulii 
temple is all festooned with ropes and wrealliK of flowors ; 
a yellow Jain chapel sparkles with colounid li^'hts, and 
looks rather like a Paris cafd, with its npi^n (ind 

balconies and lounfiing groups. Only the Moimiinni itaii 
mosque stands grimly shut and dark and sihtnt ; for 
Diwali is a Hindu festival, and the childron of Paith 
have no part in it. There were times whon tho c^dt-bra- 
tion was a fruitful source of factirm-fighting arnl wnoiw 
riot. But the vigilant Bombay ccmstablcs, littlo sturdy 
men in blue, are scattered freely among th»' erowils, and 
in the very centre of the whole tunnoil, where the nhiof 
Mohammedan street crosww the Hindu ba7A<tr, llufre is a 
small square brick building, which is the police pr»Ht, 
Hero a couple of sepoys are talking to a !thaki‘r.la*l wiwar 
of the mounted fonus standing lumide his horm*. ready to 
ride to the barracks for assistance, if m’cd Isi ; and against 
the door-post leans a tall yonng Kngiiahnian, in white 
uniform and helmet, surveying the passing streatn of 
humanity with good-humoured, but not inattontive, indif> 
fereuce — a symbol of that impartial toloranue, r.ombiiw*d 
with the vigorous assertion of publio authority in the 
maintenance of order, which is the attitiulo of the British 
raj towards the cree^ and soots of India. 
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CIIAM’Kll U 
STUDIES IN CONTIl.VSTS 

Thk Hix (lays that wera spent by thn I’niice and 
Pnncess nf Wales in tbn capital of Western India are not, 

I should ima^ne, likely to ba forgotten by tlu^ Itoyal 
visitors, even if somewhat blntred by the panorama of 
strange {countries and pictaresqfm towns unrolled before 
them daring the ensuing weel»I The feramory of these 
days wilh at any rate, not easily be lost by those who 
were perhaps better able than the illustrioos voyagers 
theniselvos, deeply occupied with Htate ceremonials, to 
appradatn its euriotm and significant incidents. 

The visit, I Isdieve, was generally successful. If .the 
demeanour of a crowd is any index to their feedings, the 
inhabitants nf ilombay, ami the strangers within tituir 
gat(‘S from other parts of the Presidency, wer«J uii- 
affoct(slly pleased to sen the future KnijMiror of India. 
The throng that packed tbo streets of the native (piarter 
from the (pmund to the roofs wss onthusiastio and 
animated as an Kasteni populace seldom is; or so, at 
least, wo were told by people who had seen many 
VioeKHP^l proosmions and inaugural reneptioniu In the 
presenoe of British notabilities the Indian multitude 
is accustomed to be respeotfnl and intermted talher 
tl^ deinouftrativo. It stands in waitifig rows, and looks 
oit fixedly asAthe scarlet honKunen of tho body-guard, the 
guns, the hussSKS, and the open landaus go by. But for 
the Prinoe Mid Princswi there wew oheeei^I will not say 

a 
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lotid and long, but frequent and almost ooitiinnouN. 
Perhaps the Parsis and the EnramauH may have hrten 
the fnglemen ; but the Hindus and Mohammedans tcKik 
up the strain and said ‘ Heop hourr-a ! ' and clapiMsl ih<'ir 
hands as if they had boon doing it all their 

It was something of a surprise to white residenta, who 
had felt doubts as to tho possible attitude of Doinhay, for 
the great city is known to contain elements, not |i«rhaps 
of disloyalty, but of disaflfection. Tho local niling ohiefs 
are not men of the calibre and distinction of the PrincMM 
of Bajpntana and Central India, nor havo they accepted 
the Imperial system with so much cordiality. The moat 
important of them, the Oaekwar of Haroda, whom a lai^e 
section of the Ouzorati popnlation regard with a certain 
reverence, is somewhat out of favour with tho (lovont- 
ment. The Mahrattas, a rostloss, shifty, suspicious raco, 
have never been quite reconciled to the loss of the aitpro* 
macy they once exercised over half India. Poona is a 
centre of intrigue, and even sedition, imd tho Poona 
Brahman is banffifuily busy in Bombay. 

Some ezporienood persons were a little anxious. As 
the event showed, they could have dismissed theiv fears. 
There was every outward sign that the people of alt 
tribes ^d classes were glad to welcome the son of their 
Sovereign. The loyalty of the Indian is hugely a iwimonid 
attachment to a family and dynasty. To him the li«iyal 
office means a great deal ; he ascribes to it a kind of 
Divine authority, if not a Divine origin; whentas the 
Viceroy or the Governor, the ‘ Lord Sahib ' though bo hri. 
is only a mortal like himsolf, perhaps the first of the 
King's servants, but a servant afttu all. 

The show part of the ceremonial was, on the wlmlo, 
well done; tho stage management, if ono may use the 
torm,^ was skilful. I hoard only a single advorso uritioisin, 
and it is characteristic enough to Iw reproducud. An 
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able member of the non-ofTicial community, a man of 
thirty years’ Indian residence, said that the natives 
were a little sarprised to find the rrinoe driving through 
the town in tin; ordinary white Indian uniform and 
holmpt, which every Englishman wears in the sunny 
hours of tho day, which is Imrno by [trivatc soldiers 
and shoii-assistantR, and is Koinc-tiines used by Eurasian 
clerks. 

1 had tho same testimony from natives. They ex- 
pected to see the heir tr> the Empiro blasting in scarlet 
and adorned with stara and orders. The full gala array 
of a field-marshal, with cocked hat and plumes, would 
have been appreciated. And my inforinaots thought 
that it would have given additional lustre to the prooession 
in native eyee if all the rajee and leudatory ohiofe, in their 
silks and jswele, had driven behind the lioyal carriage* i 
As it was, the body-guard and the hussare were no more 
than the populace see every time the (lovernor performs 
some public function, rather Itsss than they can witness 
when the Viceroy comes into tho city in 8tat<^ In India 
greatntms is supposed to live and iiiovtt amid pcimp and 
pageantry. That au8t<«r« simpliiuty, behind which the 
reality of power is often veiled in thti West, is not 
understood or valued by Orientals. 

The interest of tho whole occasion was keenly felt by 
those who were allowed to participate in the various 
parades and festivals withont being oppressed by the 
weight r>f official duty. A private individual, in this 
situation, with leisure to observe, conld not fail to find 
blmsidf sometimes oheotensl by a curious and pignant 
sense of unreality. One seemed to Iw living in several 
dlflbnmt worids at once, passing from EMrl's CSonrt to ^e 
Arabian Nighta and back again, tonching various other 
placMis and periods in transit. At the BycnUa Club ball, 
for instance, you could easily fc«g«t that you went in 
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Asia. ' No native need apply ’ might 1x5 the iiiHcription 
over the portals of the Byculla, as of every otlmr impor- 
tant club in the Bast. Consequently the hall wm 
altogether British and insular. The large, solid, square 
saloon, built in the late 'thirties of the last century, 
might have been the assembly-room of a fashionable 
watering-place or a provincial town in the Midlands. 
The company was in keeping with the place. There was 
the usual array of black coats and white shoulders, 
military officors in smart iness-jackcts and spurs, naval 
men in blue and gold, the Chief Justice ereditahly legal, 
the Bishop blandly episcopal, broad blue ribbons across 
expansive shirt-fronts, and diamond tisras gleaming almve 
blonde or chestnut * transfonnations.’ Thi'te was a state 
quadrille and many valsns, and some strolling or sitting 
out in the grounds, and much supping oiT salmon and 
inayonnaiso and champagne. There was hardly anyUiing 
to remind you of India— nothing, indeed, but the native 
servants and the troopers of the body-guard, tall Hikhs 
and bearded Mohammedans, in gorgeous soarlet and bine, 
standing like statues by their lances in the corridors, and 
gazing in a kind of savage bewilderment at the sesme 
before them. 

Or take the day of the great reception at (lovemment 
House, a day in which it seemed to mo that I samplfd 
several very varied phases of life. In the morning, a 
friend took me to call on a Mohammedan chief, who had 
corno down to pay his respoots to the Prince. Jlis tfigh- 
noHs, a man of innnense stature, with a massive forcible 
faoo, like that of one of the granite Pharaohs in tho 
Egyptian temples, spoke no English, and had never 
been outsido India, seldom indmtd outside his own tiny 
principality. But ho was full of intcllig4fncn and a 
genuine kingly feeling — a sensible man, with some of th« 
ideas of a born ruler, and certainly all tlw) manner 4 »f one. 
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Through tho interpn Uir ho told me of bin littlo Ktatc, of 
the diflicultU'S ho had liad with famine tuid plague, nf hia 
farming and hia nhooting, and hia somewhat primitive 
mothoda nf admiuiHtf‘.ring juBtice and promoting educa- 
tion, 1 left his UighiKibR'a presence to go and look at his 
Highness's future Huzerain laying the fiumdation-Ktono 
of a new public institution. There were spettohes and 
addresHtis, and frock-coats and tall liats, and the handling 
of a trowel and plumb-mli<. and the declaration that 
the block was well and truly laid. It was all familiar 
enough. 

Familiar, too, was the long lino of slowly moving 
oarriages making their way, with wearisome waits, towards 
the doors of Hovermnent House. But the rood runs 
through the gardfuui and olose alx>vo the shore, and one 
had time to ^min^ the aittgular beauty of the Back Bay 
of Bombay, l^ast the lithe gtaoeful stema and over 
the fisitherod heads of imim-trcoN, the eye travoiUsl aoroes 
a space of still water, glimmering in the cool moonnhine, 
and kiyoiid that U) lim crcHcent of silver light on the 
opposite strand (»f tho bay. VVIe re a <jroHs.roj«l joined 
the main avenue there was a patch of barti earth, ami on 
it a man atid a woman lay fast aslcop, 4;arehiMt of the 
long train of carriagiis, of the lampH, the (dattfir, the hoarse 
cries of tho marsludling p<dice. But here wc* ore at 
(lovurnment Uouwi, and in the midst of a vast and 
promiscuous throng of KumtMtauH, Parsis, Hindus, laditw, 
ttirbatutd chiefs, military uniforms. It takes long to pass 
through the crush, an honr or taom of waiting to get 
started again homeward, white carriages, with pawing 
honws, are brought up, loaded, and tntut away, amid a 
fioune of ootifasiou plea^tly romiaiseent of Park L$m in 
the season. 

It is the Atabian Nights i^n os we drive through 
the native city, with its variegated crowd, its medley of 
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shifting light and 'wavering shadow. And then we pass 
out on to the Maidan, or open public garden, where a 
Pancy Pair is being held in honour of the Prince’H visit, 
and it is an aggravated Bank Holiday with the most 
fantastic local adjuncts. Z step through an aggressive 
triumphal arch, inscribed with the motto * Puo in Uno ’ 
and adorned with female transparencies omhleinatic of 
Britannia and India, and find myself back in a con- 
torted Gockneydom. There is a switchback railway, 
roundabouts, four great wooden towers entwined with 
coloured glow-lamps ; there are booths and stalls where 
they sell cheap German glass, imitation meerschaum 
pipes, ferocious neckties, fiory porfumos, and other 
triumphs of Westorn skill and laKte ; there are shooting- 
galleries and fortune-tolling booths ; and there is a 
chantant, with a high-class perfonnance by the Kistt'rs 
Bomobody, warranted of London. 

The Pair is deliriously popular with the natives, who 
come in shoals. They are of all ranks and ciawam'— 
plutocrats who can pay ihwr rupee a ride on the awitob- 
back without wincing, youhg Panu olerka from the banks 
and railway offices, funilies from the country districts 
moving about rather bewildered amid all the splendonr. 
Two elders of the village will bo holding oaoh other by 
the hand for better security, while their wives and a little 
company of children follow close on their footsteps, Tati 
Arabs and brawny Bajputs elbow Tommy Atkins from the 
standing camps on the Esplanade and negro sailors from 
the docks. The shooting-galUiriim, the try-your-weight 
machines, the sham-flnory shops, are beset by customers. 
As I went out I nearly knocked over an old Mussulman 
with a beard stained red and a green turban— the signs of 
sainthood— gravely trailing by a string a couple of inflated 
air-bladders. Then 1 found my gharry again, and as I 
drove home I saw two men in white miiuent btmtriding 
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the same mule, and another man, with no raiment at all 
but a winp of waintcloth, accurately and punctiliouHly 
wauhing a huge drab 3uzerati buffalo in the open struct. 
Who will deny that Bombay is rich in contrasts? i^ut ; 
so is all India. 

Indeed, to one who has never been in Bastern Asia 
beforo, almost any groat Indian city is a weird revelation. 
The Prince of Wales during his sojourn in Bombay was 
shown the docks, and tho harbour and nowstroettand the 
cathedral, and doubtless his attention was directed to the 
Victoria Terminus and tho Clock Tower, tho Town Hall 
and the Courts of Justice. But these are not tho things 
most worth seeing; and I shonld venturo to doubt 
whether any ol them intereited his Boyal Highness nearly 
so much as his drives through the native quartets. 

For the thing to see in Bombay is Itombay itself. It 
has no sight to show, no spectacle to otSer, at idl equal to 
that presented by its own stmots, tuiething with miscol* 
lanoottH humanity, cspi^ially if one can examine thorn at 
loisurn and on foot, mingling with the populace and 
peering into the open honsirM. In the Kast people rio net 
live in sealed coinpartments, and thefntni door, the shield 
of our own clutrislied domesticity, can hardly Int said to 
exist. The climate and the liKsal habits are op|H>Mtd to it. 
Before tho sun has risen, or after his tustting, ev«ryl)ody 
fMtoks space and air and coolness out of doors ; nor is 
there any jealous shrinking from observation, even in the 
daytime. People do all sorts of things in public which 
to our thinking should be transacted in privacy, such as 
dressing, shaving, washing, Mid sleeping, and, in C]|^ of 
the easte rules and religions restrictions, wm a gcNiil 
of eating. 

Gmng into one of tho large sheds in the quarter of 
Bombay where tho hand«loom weavers carry m thde 
wmrk, 1 saw two men eioiiohiitg in the dtisl by the outside 
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wall. They proved to bo a harbor and his Th'* 

latter was naked to the waist ; the barlw^r, a ri'spfrtahlf^ 
old gentleman in robe and turban, wm sitting on th>< 
ground beside his victim, on whom ho was operating in n 
very complete fashion, passing his razor not inercly »»v««r 
the chin, but over the head, anns, and sluntldors, and 
performing the whole toilet in full view of pasaorfi-hy ajnl 
of various other persons engaged in minor tuanufactiiring 
or domestic avocations at intervals of a fow yards along 
the wall of the shed. So it is every whew*. As you pass 
along the streets of the bazaar you can look right into 
half the houses. The shops arc simply boxes, Sftt on widi 
with the lids off. You can, if you ploiuRs stand and watch 
tho baker rolling his flat loaves, the tailor stitching and 
cutting, tho coppersmith hammering at his howls and 
dishes, tho jeweller drawing out gold and silver wire over 
his little hruzior. Tho Indian townsman df«,*H not mind 
being locjked at. Ho is accustuuKKl to it. IIo {hmwcs his 
life in tho midst of a crowd. 

And that, to. go back to the [xdnt from which I atarted, 
is what sttikes tho nowetnhor from tho Wiwt most kttonly. 
After a time, 1 suppose, ho coasm to nolioo it, as wo «i*aw! 
to notice anything which is before us constantly. (It is 
not every luarri^ man of twenty ytuirs' standing who 
could toll you off-hand tho colour of his wife's uyotd JUit 
jupon tho novice this sonao of crowded humanity preswss 
|liko an obsession, a nightman), as he walks through the 
native streets in tho noonday fumaci*, or at tho c»«d of 
morning, or amid tho rostlossnoss of the closing night. 
Tho amazoiuont which is his first feeling, the admiration 
for varied forms and bold colour that succe«‘ds it, give 
way to a kind of horror (m he w-i'k all this brown, 
common, unregard^ swarm poured out upon the groatid 
like locusts, crawling In and out <*f every chink and 
cranny like ants, filling every vacant space. Vou cannot 
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coKt your eye into any corner but yon find a inati them, if 
it in not a woman or a ehild. 

If ttiorc is a nparc decorative niclie in the wall of a 
buildin^i the odda are that you will find a man or boy 
huddled up there. In any little patch of vacant ground 
there ans thick groups of squatters by day and sleepers by 
night. l*»*ftple rooHt for hours on the edges of the pave-f 
nient, or on any fraguKuit of sill or low wall, sitting* 
inolionleMt upon their heels, with their hands stretched out# 
over their knees, looking strangely like crows or vultures.' 
The Knropnan will find the attitude so constroimsl and 
uncomfortable that he cannot endure it beyond a few 
minutes, if, indeed, he can get into it at all. Tlie native, 
apparently, can maintain this posture all day. I'he 
Westerner, when ho has work to do, likes to stand up 
to it. The nativo sits or lies, or orouobes down, whether 
he be iu.‘wing or using the hammer and ohisel, or oleaning 
a vessel, or dusting a r(H)ni, or mending a gannent. The 
se-rilni sits down on the floor tt» write a letter. The mali, 
or gardener, grovels over the fltmvir-kids t(j grub »ip weeds 
or plant his roHes. Itseeius us if they could not gel tiK) 
close to the warm and tetmiing Ikihoiu of the elemental 
Mother from whom they have sprung. 

It is not the throng {xnired forth on some special 
occasion which moves one’s wonder so mtu^h as the con* 
course that per|)«tuaUy besets the stnada and houses. 
The formal crowd assembled to witness a spectacle is not 
greater than can be elsewhere. There wore vast hordes 
of people OB the route through which the Prince of 
Wi^ drove in bis public {nogiesses, but not bjy a»y 
nusans enough to excite tlie astonishment of a Londmier 
by their numbers, though eveury window imd oranny and 
chink in the hoose'frouts showed a turbaned head or a 
brilliant robe, and men otong like apes to every projecting 
timber and carved bslimt^e, and |wtelied witli the 
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sparrows on eaves and sloping roofs. An Indian crowd, 
it is true, is larger than it looks. There is no att<«iipt 
to leave air-space or elbow-room between its constituent 
units; the natives are accustomed to get clone tngothiT, 
and have no prejudices against intimate personal c(«ntnt;t. 
as anybody can see who has watched them packing th«.un- 
selves into a railway-carriage or a bullock-cart. Betwerut 
the desire to secure good places and the rough pretmuru 
of the police, the throng is kneaded into a soft compact 
mass, knees, backs, and arms laced into one another, m 
that it occupies the minimum amount of spaKio and stond- 
ing-room.. 

Making duo allowances for those (urcumstanccs. the. 
Bombay hosts were not to be compared to th«iw* 
London turns out to witness a corojiation f>r a linyal 
funeral or a Maf<tking demonstration. But tlu^ KasUtru 
crowd has no need to assemble. It is always mobilised 
and in marching order. Unending streams of iH^ople (lasH 
through the streets, by units, or in e.ouple.s, nr ainall 
groups, or sit immovable, hour after hour. Not till you 
gut to Asia, do you realise how cheap the human animal 
can bo, and how easily man-power, of a certain lifnfted 
kind, is to* bo had. In this part of 1 iidia one <I<nis not 
notice many elderly people. They ago too fast U> grow 
old ; for the women of the lalmuring edass are worked 
out at thirty-five or forty, the moti under fifty, and I 
suppose they die before they can Ixjcome grey-he^od. 

But perhaps the moat marvolloiw thing about ihvm 
people to the Western eye is tho way they sleep. It is 
an unending source of wonder and awe, thia capacity of 
the Indian native for slumber under all sorts of condi- 
tions. Bleep comes to him without any of the allure- 
meiitu and amenities with which it is wooed by us. 
The poorest of European day labmwim needs a Isal and 
bod-furniture, if not a bedroom. The Indian manages 
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cont«!nto(1ly witliout all three. He will throw himself 
down, like a dog, ftn the bare earth, and sleep the night 
through without a movement. We say that ho has no 
nervoM, which may or may not be the explanation. 

The poorer native, of the labonring or menial class, 
hlcepB where he can, nnywh<*.re and everywhere. At 
Agra I went with a friend to lrK>k at the Taj Mahal by 
tiKMJUlight. We hdt our carriage waiting for us outside 
the great gate. When wo emerged, wo saw our carriage 
and its horws standing under the tn^tis ; but the coach* 
man w« did not see. Wo calU:d him loudly and mote 
loudly, w« stMurched the shadowy conrtyaid under the 
glimmering moonlight, wo peer^ into the carriage and 
under it, with no result. At last it occurred to us to 
examine the driver’s seat, a ptHroh about two feet long and 
twfdve inches wide ; and tluut), sure tmough, close inspec* 
tion rttvnalod a tniautu bundle, which on being fieteely 
prodded and shaken tinooiled itself and sat up and became 
the missing charioteer. 

Your own piTsonal attemlant, valet, or ‘ Ixtarer ' — a 
functionary of a certain standing will sleep night after 
night with im better wjoommcHlation than the mat out- 
side yemr luslroom door. He dtjus not undress when ho 
li**(i down ; he ap{)anmUy desw not wash when he gets up ; 
yet he is modtvately tidy to lw>k upon, he is quite as clean 
. in bis persrm as most blnglish servants, and if his white 
garmeiibt are not sp<itleiui you are entitled to revile him. 
In one of the holds in which 1 sliced, Um floors of 
tliu passages went laid with poroelain tesselatM tUes, 
hard as steel and shiny as giant ; but aU over them were 
men extimded at length, lometitnm upon a thin cotton 
sheet, more often with nothing under or over ttiem. 
Outside the hodlding, on the venuidah»« the sttVi* the 
courtyard, the hare earth of the stables and olHoes, ware 
other •lumbering forms. At ewwy dark ohiiwr protruded 
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a brown leg and foot from under a white wrapper. If 
there is no other place for him, an Indian will Klwp 
contentedly in the open street or the channrd of the 
pavement. At the Festival of the Diwali, when all the 
bazaars were blazing with lamps and alive with people, 
I saw men lying fast asleep on the bulkbeadH of 
shops and in open doorways. Tho noises, tho lights, 
the passing crowds that brushed their garments, left 
them undisturbed. They slept as animals sleep, 
with tho same indifference to comfort, the same d«jad 
immobility. 

It is this carelessness of tho amenities of the l>ed- 
chamber that somewhat qualifies one’s view {>f tho Indian 
slum-dwelling. Hombay, where plague is still otiiloinie, 
and was taking its victims not long since at the raU' of a 
thousand a wesok, has its congested quarter, where people 
are packed more c.losely than in almost any place nuUide 
China and a few othtir Indian citios. The municipality 
and tho City Iniprovemcut Trust have made great cffortM 
to clean tho worst aim They have opened out the 
nostu of courts and aHeys by running flue broad stroats 
tlurottgh them, and erecting blocks of model olutwh, or 
tenement dwellings, to providu accoiumodation, which 
is at least sanitary, tor those who have been displaced. 

Under the guidance of an English resident, who has 
studied Bombay long and closely, accompanied by a sani- 
tary inspector and an able young Hindu medical man in 
tbo service of the Corporation, I wjis taken to sec some 
of tho dwellings in the condemned and congested district. 
I confess I was loss impressed than perhaps my friends 
expected ; fori have seen slum areas and municipal clear- 
ances nearer homo, and for pure filth, foulness, degrada- 
tion, and outward misery I am afraid that London has 
more painful sights to show than those which were 
brooglit before mo in Bombay. 
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The housen T saw had btirn viratiul hy thes plaguo a^^ain 
and again ; on many a dooriwst was th<i ml c-irclft, with 
dato within, which in th«j sign that the pestilence had 
done its work and claimed its vic.tiin. On some of thti 
lintels tln-re wjjre as many as five or six of these marks 
of doom. The hotiHes were rabhit-warmns, with a family , 
or tw(» families t«) every room. Anfl thostj rooms them- 
solves wore mere obl«)ng cavities — low, dark, cavomous, 
8ometim(!K all hut windowless. Tliens was no chimney ; 
the firttplaue consisted of a foAv bricks or stonm piled np 
in a conier ; thc! floors were of hardened cow-dung, which 
is the kind of flooring that brccrls tho plagno infection, and 
givoR a rosting-placo to the rats that carry it. There 
was usually no and no bedding, and often no more 
furniture than a oonple of wooden oheste and a cord on 
whioh clothes were sustKtnded. 

It sounds bad enough ; and yet, flu X have said, to 
those who have seen European slums it might have been 
worse. Por, poor as it was, there was an absence of some 
(»f those pre^tonces at civilisation which make urban 
jK)Vi'rty HO much more horrible. You could go in and out 
of the moms without being appalletl by spectardtis of dfi- 
grading indecenc-y. Tlmre were no broken leg-hiss <■, hairs, 
cracked crockery, fragments of car[S!t and wall-paper, btv 
gritruid with indnsoribable dirt. Tho cow-dung floors were 
usuidly clean, so were the wooden chests ; and the brass 
lK>ts and bowls shone like hurnishcsl gold. The very 
otaptiness of the toneinonts, the scanty and elomeutaiy 
needs of tho occupants, were in their favour. Hleejdng 
largely out of doors, the people had no frowsy inattnwies ; 
tables they do not want, or chairs, for they sit on the 
floor, and eat from it ; mltgion and custom poMoribe 
oloanUneM for tho person and for cooking ntenmli ; the 
soamty dn^pecy of a warm olimate is easily waiMted. Poor 
as they were, tlie |t«opie seemed to mtoiit a oertain dignity, 
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as if they still felt themselves members nf a community, 
not mere outcasts from it. Poverty, I suppowi, has Ixv 
I come so habitual vnth the masses of an Kastem popnla- 
i tion that they can accept it as the normal state of thiugH. 

1 1t does not seem to bring with it the hopeless degroda* 
tion which it produces in societies where the require* 
ments of all men are less simple and the general standard 
of comfort higher. 
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CHAt^'rKIt III 

noMHAY: TIIK WUITK MAN’S BUItDEN 

To tho paAKini; visitor, the caHUiil giolm-trotter, pro- 
vided with good iutroduotione— nnd withoat theee it is 
hardly worth hie while to come to India at all— the life 
of the Karopeon nwident in Bombay muet seem, at Hmt 
view, distinctly agreeable. He has a noble town to live 
in^ fhll of life and movement, with good clubs, yachting, 
golf, tennis, bridge to taste, some mnsio, feminine society, 
much dancing. Whmi he needs a change he can run up 
to some hill village among the Western Ghats, and feast 
his eyes upon the caateilated sierras, the hold, upstamllng 
peaks, and rugged rook-crowned kopjes of the utountain 
land. The climate is fair, and tempered by the sea- 
breeze, if a little too wann and sticky at a season which 
the judicious tourist usually avoids. 

The said tourist will be much gratified by his first 
dinner-party, especially if it takes place at a bungalow on 
Malabiw Hill. The main part of the city liim low among 
the fiats and reclaimed marsh lands of its island site. 
But towards ibisonth-western extremity the island throws 
out a horn into the sea, and here the ground rises to a 
height of three hundred feet. At the point of the spur is 
Government House; close to it is the fanmus Hindu 
temple of WalkeshwMr, to which pilgrims rcmort lemn all 
parts of Indk. When tho ladies of Government House 
drive out to piny cn)i|ui>tat the Gymkhana Club, they pass 
groups of these wo^ippMS streaming foofa ^e shrine. 
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with the caste-meirks ne#Jy painted on thoir foreheadH, 
and some of them with the etavee 1)owIb and wallntn 
which show that they have travelled from a far I’tjnntry. 
All along tho ridge are the beat and inont dosiralile hoiiw»N 
in Bombay, the houses whens Europeans like to live, 
because of the air, and the gardens, and the views over 
the town, the Back Bay and tho open waters of the 
Indian Ocean. 

In the coot evening light the visitor drives np from 
the noisy streets and the swarming ba»uirs of Bombay. 
Tho bree«) quickens as ho reaches tho upper lovols, and 
ho sees trim villas sot back among palms and lotos-treses 
and tho Indian acacia with its Humptumts blossoms. 
Presently ho finds himself at his friend's house, and 
wonders why it should ho called a bungalow, whieh to 
him suggests some sort of makeshift eree.ticui, flimsy and 
iinpormnnent. But tho Malabar Tfilt bungalow is quit** 
likely to bo a solid hrick-and-stono building, with spacious 
and lofty apartments. The best bedroom is as large as 
an ordinary Iiondon drawing-room, the drawtng-nHim 
tho sixe of a small Dissenting ebapel. Tho floor is of 
c<douied tiles and pc«eeiain, the walls painted in oteamy 
yellow, and a great gold-fringed punkah sweeps overh««d. 

White-robed att^dants glide alsmt on noiseless feet, 
and serve an excellent dinner. Ice, still a rarity in tho 
hottest London summer, is as common in India as in tho 
United States, and the cold blocks chink musically in the 
glasses as the Mohammedan butler pours out uhiitnpagno. 
There is not much tunritnre in tho largo moms, but 
probably a fine Delhi or Cashmere rag or two, some old 
metal work, and a handsome burean or table earvisl from 
the local blaokwood. After dinner the company sit out 
on the longest of long chairs in the deopoMt of deep 
verandahs, and always there aro the* saimt soft-fooled 
ministers at hand to tender the soothing cigarette, atul 
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prepare the welcome peg d| whisky and soda. The 
gratified guest nts <pii| snufl^ and drinks, and listens to 
the many voices of night, and gazes on the 

lights of the shippiiig, sprinkled like fireSies over the 
dark waters fax behnr* and across to the opposite shores 
of the Back Bay ontilmed in points of silver. He may bo 
excused for thinking that he has drifted into something 
like an earthly Paradise ; and he marvels the moro when 
ho reflects that his entertainer is no millionaire or prince 
or great noble, but only a bank manager, or a transport 
agent, or perhaps an ofiioiai who at home would be 
nothing more dignified than a somewhat superior clerk 
in the Tteasuty. 

Bot when he hae been a few days in Bombay he 
win dieeover that his aatitlaotion is by ho means shared 

his Enropean firiends. He wiU pereeivo tbsA ^ey am 
suffering under an irritating sense of grievanoe, all the 
moro annoying since they do not see their way to a 
remedy. Por one thing, they will speedily inform h i m 
that his earthly Paradise is pretty nearly Paradise Lost, 
BO for OH they are concemod. The time was when all 
Malabar Hill, with its adjacent ridges, was given up 
solely to European liabitation. The native lay swelter* 
ing in the narrow streets of the low4ying bazaar quarter, 
huddled up in the cramped, insalabtious. Eastern fashion ; 
th« EngliidtmMi lived spaoioasly at his ease on the airy 
uplands. 

But idl this has ohanged. The native has made 
money, he has enlarged his ideas, and he has been tho* 
roughly soared by the plague. ho discovered that 

people died like fiiee in the boaaam, while the Saliilw, 
^ind tbidr roomy oompoonds, Mijoyed ck)mparftinve 
immuiipdfy, he qttfeldy went to work to tnm kamo 

Bohihe otti Af he holdp nssirly ill the lend, ipild 
tbemoi^,l»femadife|iM^fiifeidty^^ when 
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a lease determined or a house lell vacant on the ridges 
he stepped in. If he owned the site himself, he occupied 
it, and refused to entertain any offer from an European ; 
if it belonged to a compatriot, he tendered a price far 
beyond the resources of the civilians and the soldiers, or 
even those of the mercantile agents and business men. 

The result is that to-day the English bungalows on 
Malabar Hill and Cumballa Hill may almost be counted 
on the fingers. Nearly all the finest houses ate occupied 
by natives, who live there in great style, virith their horses, 
their oarriagos, their motor-cars, and their married sons 
and daughters to the second and third generation. jBmsU 
tradesmen and baniyas, who know no better, or who 
prefer to stick to the ancient ways, coolies and weavers, 
who cannot help themselves, may keep to tint )>a/.aar 
region ; the wealthy native dtsw not mean to eateh 
plague if he can help it, and ho will have a InniMi on the 
hills, while there are houses to l>o had. I'he Knglishiuart 
complains bitterly that ho has no room to live. At his 
moderate salary he cannot compete with his afllietitt 
brown competitor. For him the Hatsi land Mpeeiilamr 
hi^ds blocks of fiats down nme the sea-front, and he has 
to pay a relatively high rent for bis three or four stuffy 
rooms, and be glad to get Uiem, while his landlord looks 
down upon him from his eyrie three miles away. There 
has been something like a house famine in Bombay of 
late, and Europeans have been driven to camp out on the 
Maidan, or to live permanently and unsatisfiictorily in 
rooms at the hotels. 

If you listen to your K»entf»il Eurotiean inftmnauts, 
they will t«jll you that this is only typical of wliat is 
happening generally in Bombay. The white man, they 
say, is being < crowded ont,' and the native is estatdishing 
his ascendancy. You hoar the case put in various ways, 
according to the tem|)er and t«mpt«rauutnt of these who 
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formulate it. ‘ All d d nonsouBO, Sir ! ’ soys the 

colonel at the club, over his third peg of whisky and soda. 

• Theso blank niggers are getting the upper hand. They 
think themselves as good as we are, and wo encourage 
thorn with our rotten new-fangled notions. They want 
keeping in their places, or they will turn us out of ours, 
confound them ! ’ The urbane officer’s views arc expressed 
in a less crude, but equally significant fashion, by more 
discriminating observers. One of the cleverest ladies in 
Bombay — an ‘European,’ according to the technical 
classification, but in fact an American— -said to me: 
‘There is a native conspiracy against you hero— a oon- 
spirooy to get the best of everything and leave the worst 
to the English.* 

Most residents, whether they believed in the existence 
of this oomplot or not, would probably take the same 
view as to the facts. They would tell you ruefully that 
the natives have already obtained the best of things in 
Bombay. They own, as we have seen, tho finest houses ; 
they are monopolising tho choicest residential sites ; they 
drive the most expensive horses, ride in tho showitwt 
carriages, elect tho majority of the municipality, ran 
the test of tho ootton-miils, and every day they ore 
getting mote of the profitabio business of the town into 
their hands. Many of them are extnuncly rich, while 
most of the Eurotwons ore rather poor. Tito English 
ore, in a dignified (asbioii, the howent of wood and 
drawers of water, doing all the hard work of govern- 
ment, poUee, and sanitotion, and toiling through the 
sweltering days kf maintain tho ordered seourity under 
which tho Parii and the Hindu merchant wax mighty 
and amass money. 

Bombay, in spite of its splendid Europeaniseci pnblie 
bnlldingi^ is stiU a aariva town, and the narimM are folly 
oonsdotw of rim fhet. The stnmfsr who oomsi here 
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expecting to find a handful of his conntrymon lording it 
over a subservient dusky population will assuredly bo dis- 
appointed. There is not much subserviency about the 
sturdy little natives of the Presidency. These descendan ts 
of the Mahratta raiders, of the Concanoue villagers, and of 
the amphibious tribesmen of the const, are not particularly 
good to look at. They aro short and dark and insignifi- 
cant, though the women, as t have said, are somewhat 
redeemed, in spite of their shrivelled features, their nose- 
rings, and their betel-chewing, by tho grace of their 
draperies and the excellence of tludr gait. But they am 
rather self-asscrtivo folks, and their tleineanonr towards 
Europeans is not in tho least servile (tr even respectful. 
If the white man geds among the seething crowd of tlm 
bazaars ho will have to push his own way tlmaigh, and 
ho will find himself handled with nn more cerenuiny than 
if ho wore in the Mile-end lload on a Katurdsy night. 

Old Anglo-Indians shako their heads gloomily over tho 
change of manners, and look back fondly to tho gor>d 
times when the native left the pavement to tho white 
people, and halted hia beasts when they wanted to omss 
the road. He does that still in some of the up-eonntry 
districts, hut not in the Presidency towns. He knows hm 
much about the Bahibs to regard them with any siMiciai 
awe. For tho white man in Bombay is not always a 
ruler and an Englifdi gentleman. Hu may ho a tailor's 
cutter at the Btoros, or an assistant at one of the big 
outfitting shops, or a German commercial traveller, or an 
Italian hohd-inanagcr, or tho chanffeur who tlrives some 
wealthy Parsi’s motor-car. It is a vory miscellaneons 
oligarchy, and the native is not much impntisMttl hy it, 
and treats its members with impartial ituliflferonco, retying 
on tho protection of tho law. If tho Britr»n with a 
remnant of the old ideas about Oriental anljordination 
displays his rosontmont in a foreihle fashion, them is at 
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hand a magistrate, probably a native himself, to right 
the aggrieved Asiatic’s wrongs, with no prejudice in 
favour of the governing race. So our Aryan and Bnividian 
brethren are free to wear gilded raiment and pile up 
nipoes, while the Anglo-Saxon plods on doggedly in the 
interest of his subjects, giving the best years of his life 
for them at a pittance, and going home to die when he 
can work for them no more. 

Wo sometimes console ourselves by reflecting that we 
earn the native's respect and gratitude, if not his affection. 
But one cannot be quite sure even of that. Homo light 
on this point came to me from a conversation 1 had with a 
highly intelligent Hindu merchant, not from the Bombay 
Presidency, but from the Southern Bokhan. If you can 
get a native to ttflk to you at ail, he will often talk quite 
freely and frankly. This man spoke English fluently, 
and ho made no fuss about tolling me all his busi- 
ness and learning as much as ho could of mine. He 
had boun in many different trades, and had, appa- 
rently, made money out of everything. lie dealt in 
grain, he had general stores here and there, ho financotl 
various industrial concerns, and he owned a k»t of hmise 
property. For the English, as a nation, he enUirtained a 
sentiment which, I think, was almest contorni)tuouB. 
Ho liked us personally, but it seemcid to nio that when ho 
contemplated our procofjdings tltoy filled him not so much 
with awe as with amazoimmt. 

Indeed, ho said wi ranch. Ho nK;ogni8od our dis- 
tinctive qualities, but ho did not admire us for them 
so cordially os one could have wished. He summed up 
his views in a few concise sontcmces. ' You English,’ 
ho said, *mo a ourioos people. Now if it were 
ordered that 1 and tibo Bistriot Magistrate w«ee set 
down together, without an anna, in a stnuige oountry, 
he would starve, hut in three yean I stonld be a 
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ricli man again.’ I agreed that thia was ^Ksible, biit 
suggested that matters might be different if it were a 
question of governing the h 3 rpothetical land of exile. 

My Hindu gave way there at once. He admitted that 
in this competition he would be as badly outelaaseil as 
the Englishman in the other. Ho could not govern, ho 
confessed ; it was not his mStier or that of his p»;«*plo. 
The English could and did, and ho was glatl they devoted 
themselves to this function, since it saved considfitiible 
trouble to individuals like himself, who had other and, as 
ho plainly thought, worthier scope for their intellectual 
activities. Military ofllcors, judges, inagistrattu), deputy* 
commissioners, and civil sorvants generally, he regarded 
without hostility but without enthusiasm. How diws 
a prosperous professional man or a manufacturer in an 
English town feel towards the local tax collector, the 
sanitary inspector, the police superinbrndont, the Imroogh 
surveyor V Ho knows those are all useful fanotiontunoi 
doing necessary work, whiolU ho would not In the losMt 
core to be doing himsflf ; but he neither adminM nor 
envies them. Kuch seemed to me about the altitude of 
this highly intelligent native towarils the finest burenn- 
oraoy in the world. 

To see something of native society is easier in Bomliay 
than in any other pUusc in India, and yet it is not in 
itself an easy thing even thero. The city is full of 
educated, omaucipatod Asiatics, of various denominatiotts, 
many of wlumi have gone a long way towards assimi* 
lating Western customs and ideas. I do rtot »<ft*r 
luendy to the I’arsis; there are also in Itombay ilindus 
of high rank and good standing, and even Moham- 
medans, who can associate familiarly with Kurofatans, 
who travel to England frequently, who take their ' cure ‘ 
at Homburg and Vichy, wlio know l4ondon and l*ari«, 
who road J'higlish books, play English gamtm. and sotue* 
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times — thoxigh this is an extreme step — wear English 
attire indoors. 

In the streets they compromise by keeping to the 
national headgear, a badge of race and religion, which 
a man seldom discards except as an intimation that he 
has abandoned Iwth. Thus yon will see the Persian 
cap of the Porsis, or their mon) distinctive oil-cloth 
mitre, al>ove a suit of tweeds; and at the Prince of 
Wales’s lovdo a native chief or sardar would sometimes 
appear in ordinary evening dress topped by a gorgeons 
jewelled turban. One of the most Anglicised young 
Parsis 1 met, an athlete and a great cricketer, apologised 
for taking me round his fMstories and oiHccs wearing the 
nation^ cap. The membem of his community would not 
oonsidor it quite dignified for him to be seen in public 
without it. After (dl, as he pointed out, it is no more 
irrational than the affection of the English professional 
man for his silk toxxpor, which for hardness, heaviness, 
uglinnsH, and general inconritnionoe could hardly bo beaten 
by the most bizarre of Oriental headdresses. As for the 
ladies, even when emancipated from tho punlak limita- 
tions, they generally keep to some lulaptation of the garb 
of their mothers. Herein they show their stinse, for the 
fiowing draperies and bright colours suit them, and the 
European dresses do not. A Pars! lady in a tailor-madi; 
gown and a hat derived from Bond Htreet looks no 
bettor than a comittou little Eurasian nursemaid ; whereas 
in her robe of flowered silk, with the pale oval of her face 
set off by a fioatiug muslin veil bordered with silver 
braid, she may become quite attraelive. 

Theoretically there is very little to prevent the 
European and ^emancipated port of tho native societies 
from associating togethtur. In practice they do not ipingle. 
The men see each other in the way of business, on 
munioipsl boards, and in the oourss of o^ial functions, 
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and native gentlemen come to Governratsnt Honw to 
attend the great promiscuous public receptions. But thn 
white and brown communities stand aloof socially. There 
are many Englishmen in Bombay who have lived in the 
city for years, and have never been in a native house or 
seen any native but a servant or a tradesman within their 
own doors, not have they ever exchanged a sentence with 
I an Indian lady. Indeed, I fancy that, oven in Bombay, a 
man who was known habitwally to sock native society 
would he looked at with some suspicion by his friends at 
the clubs. 

Anglo-] ndia docs not caro to bo too familiar with tho 
inhabitants of the country. It conrimm its intentsts 
mainly to itself, and the relations of its own constituent 
parts to one another, and to the people At Home. Ks})e» 
cially is this the case in the great towns, which contain, 
it must bo remembered, an unduly large part of the white 
population of the peninsula. The civilians in the raral 
districts, and some of the olhcers of the police and the 
forest service, make prMsoworthy efforts to know iioiito> 
thing of native gentlemen oat of working, and even sport- 
ing, hours ; for you may play poto with a man, or go 
pig-sticking with him, without rojUIy knowing him. It 
is a difficult task, but oocasioually it is successful, lu 
tho 1 ‘roBidonoy towns, English society is largo enough to 
1)0 self-contained, and it is languid about cultivating the 
local olement. Jlesides, it is mainly ertmpesu^ ot busi- 
ness men, who do not fisd, as the more cunscientiouii 
civilians do, that it is their duty to try to understand 
(»ur Hastorn fellow-subjects. Tho breaking down of social 
barriers is no affitir of theirs. 

I suppose that is tho reason why a ceriain aturrhily is 
lH)rceptible in tho sentiments of many influential Indians 
towards the English and English rule. When you first 
come in contact with tho odaoatod native, an the 
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threshold of the Empire, yon cannot fail to bo struck 
by the fact that ho is a man with a veiled grievance. 
And this in spite of the fact that Bombay — even beyond 
the rest of India — is being run for his benefit, and that 
he is the dominating factor in its industry and its pro- 
fessional life. Ho seems to have things very much his 
own way ; bat he is in mthcr an irritable splenetic mood, 
and is inclined to patronise radical Congress orators, in- 
triguing Mahratta Brahmans, insubordinate rajas, and 
divers others who are disuontciited with the existing 
scheme of things. While staying in Bombay 1 found 
m 3 rself one evening dining with a company of leading 
men among the Asiatic community of the Presidency 
city. I was the only European present ; the other guests 
were Psxsis and Hindus, with one Mohammedan. Heed- 
less to say they were oil emsmoipated, occidentalised, 
natives, otherwise they would not have been dining with 
me or with each other. One of them hold high office 
under the Govenmieiit ; another had taken hononro at 
CIambridg<i ; a third was a wealthy merchant and finan- 
cier, who gorutrally has a htniso in Ijondon for the scfason, 
entertains lavishly, and is quite an important figure in 
metropolitan society. 

Now, on the face of it, none of these men should havti 
been BUS|M)oted of any Hpoe.iai prejudice against the ruling 
raou, whose manners they copied, or of any particular 
affection for the oougerics of peoples from whom they 
hod, to a largo extent, broken osnndor. Yet, when they 
wore properly warmed np by French tiookory and judi- 
uious oontradietion, 1 found that they were one and sll 
suffering under a sense of injustleo end slight. Thty 
declared, some with distinct heat, others in more guarded 
terms, that (ha tttewetioal eqimUty siPm«^,h| BritiiA 
India ^hoogHi I (old (hnuu that 

everything t had seen in Bombay oottvsyed a contrary 
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impression to my mind, they insisted that this was an 
error. The native, they said, throughout the country was 
treated as an inferior and as a member of a servile and 
subject race. 

1 asked for illustrations, smd they rolled ont a string 
of them. Many wore concerned with the railways, when\ 
of course, people of all races come into contact. At some 
stations, I was assured, the first-class waiting-room is 
reserved for Europeans and the second-class for natives. 
‘ One of the white foremen at my factory,' said a great 
Parai mill-owner, ‘ can go into the Huperior apartmonti 
while I, his employer, must slink into the other onclOHure, 
in company with coolies and day-lahonrers.’ An English 
and a Mohammedan Jndge of thn High Oourt were travel- 
ling togetlnir; when they alightfid at the station, lioth 
strolled into the same waiting-room. Presently an official 
of the company came np and ordered one of the eminent 
lawyers to leave on the plea that the place was not 
intended for natives. 

In several of the stories the British subaltern, with 
his comprehensive contempt for all 'niggers,' played a 
shining part. There is ona pleasing tide which is a 
‘ chestnut ' in India, so often has it Ijeori told, but may 
perhaps be now to some English romlers. A young 
cavalry officer entering a first-class carriage, for a long 
night journey ou an express train, fourul that he had for 
fellow-traveller a midiilo-aged stout Hindu, who wafi 
chewing betol-nut. The trooper requested tiiat this rth- 
joctionable practice should he disoontinued. The Asiatiu 
refused; whereupon the youngster compi'lhwl his oom- 
panion, under tuonaces, to enter tho adjoining lavatory 
compartmont, locketl him in, and threateiiisl him with 
dire personal injury if ho made tho smallest sound till he 
was released. The native, a man of |H aoe, complied, and 
passed a night of quaking stiiluess in his darksome prison. 
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In the morning the train drew up at a station, and uni- 
formed Government House functionaries and gold-tur- 
baned attendants came to the carriage in search of the 
important chief they had b(!on sent to receive; but, 
though his Highness’s slippers and his Highness’s uiu- 
brolla were in evidence, his Highness himself was nowhere 
to bo seen. Explanations were sought from the subaltern, 
and with some difficulty he grasped the situation. ‘ I 
expect,’ he ssud cheerfully, 'the chap you want is the 
black Johnny I looked up in the bath-room last night ’ ; 
so the doors wore unclasped, and the limp potentate 
extracted. 

Heveral other histories were namted, tending to show 
that the young British oMoer is often wanting in tact and 
oonsideration in his dealings with natives; nor are his 
superiors, or even the high civilian offioidis, always im- 
peccable. Eajas and other great personages, if seldom 
handled so disrespectfully as in the above-mentioned ex- 
ample, are sometimes treated with scant courtesy tmd in 
off-hand fashion, oven on occasions of public ceremony. 
I’he grievance is social rather than legal or political, and it 
is in this form that it is felt by some of those, whether they 
be feudal landowners of progressive views or ambitious 
plutocrats, who admire English methods but am irritated 
by English oxolusivoness. With all their olovomoss, and 
all their wealth and worldly success, they cannot get 
the English to put them exactly on the same level as 
thentselvos socially. The I’arsi millionaire may ask half 
London to his entertainments when he is living in 
IHocadilly or Queen's Gate ; but he would bo requested to 
withdraw at once if he ventured to put a foot inside 
grounds of the Bombay Yacht Club or the BycuUa. 
Itanjitsinbji himself, the hero of English oriokoting school- 
boys, could not be asked in to play a game of tennis at 
the Ladies' Gymkhana Club. 
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These seem all very small matters ; I mention thorn 
because, apparently, they do not appear quite so in- 
significant to some of the natives whom we have admitted 
to equality with ourselves in other respects. And what 
did not seem to me a small matter, by any means, was 
that all these Anglicised de-orientalised natives had a 
certain common national feeling as against the alien ruler. 
Differing as they do, among thomBolvos, in origin, race, 
and language — two of the company, both Bombay-side 
men, could find no crjmmon medium of communication 
but English — they yet maniftwtcd a consciousncRS that, 
vis-A-vis the British, they were all ‘ Indians.’ It was a 
sentiment the existence ni which most Anglo-Indians 
would emphatically deny, but 1 hiw! seen other evidence 
that it prevails, even in Europeanised Itombay, which 
is perhaps the last place where (tne wouhl ex^s'ct tf» 
find it. 

In tho business world of Bombay the I*aniis hold a 
position out of all proportion to their niirubera, Whoraver 
in tho world you find a small oontmunity, distinctive in 
race or religion, or both, that community will generally 
bo Bucoessful, especially in finance and trade. Witinats 
the Jews, the Armenians, tho Basques, tho Marwaris, the 
Levantino Greeks, the Quakers. But of these organisms 
tho Parsis are in some ways the jnost rtimarkablu, for 
they are by far tho smallest and certainly, for tiinir 
numbers, tho most fiourishiug of any. 

They are a more handful, though it is hard for the 
Europmn, in his novitiate in India, to Iwdievo it. There 
aro only some 411,000 of them, num, wnimut, and children, 
in Bombay, and well uud(!r a hundred thousand in the 
whole world, inoluditig Piccadilly, The fac;t seums in- 
credible ; for at the first aspect Bombay gives the imprest- 
sion of a city of Barsis. They are visible, tlioy and their 
work, everywhere. Thc! wealth of th(j place is largely 
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in their hands, so is the inanufacturin;' industry and the 
real property. Parsi names aro paintcjd on the gate- 
posts of many of those desirable suburban residences 
from which European tenants have Insen banished. If 
the eye falls on a handsome public building, it is 
quite likely to be a l^arsi hospital, or a Par-si con- 
valescent homo, or tho college founded by one wtialthy 
fire-worshipper, or the monument presented to tho 
city by another. Parsis hold most of the shares in 
the largest of the cotton-mills, whose tall chimneys 
aro blackening the sunlit air all over tho northern 
quarter of the island ; the big new hotel, whoso impos- 
ing sea-front greets tho voyager with hie first view of 
Bombay, belongs to a family of Parsi flmmeiero whose 
names aro known in the West as weU as the East. 

In tho morning, streams of Parsis, in black alpaoa 
coats and high shiny caps, aro flowing down to thoir 
oflioes, to go ebbing back at eventide. There are apparently 
no Parsi coolies, or labourers ; but tho clerks, the shop 
assistants, tho native officials, the doctors, lawyers, brokers, 
engineers, accountants, are largely drawn from this com- 
munity. They aro very prominent in tho Bombay 
Corporation, and generally 'boss’ municipal affairs, so 
far os tliese can bo bossed under the Indian system. And 
on civory public festivity, a reception of tho Viceroy or 
a Koyal Prince, tho Parsi ladies and gentlemen ore much 
in evidence. There is no purdah for Parsi women, who 
drive and walk about as they please, and sometimes even 
ride bicycles ; but they keep to thoir picturesqtte national 
dross, and particularly to tho gaussy veil, because no 
woman, in this part of India, is oonsidored quite 
able without some sort of covering for heur head. 

The Parsis, we are often reminded, are Icseeigners, Uke 
ourselves, in India. As it is some twelve oosturies sinoe 
they left thoir home, they may be said to bavs token root. 
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They fled from Persia to escape Mohammedan porRocntion, 
and fonnd a refuge under the Hindu kings of Guzerat, 
who tolerated them, within limits. They were allowed to 
practise their Zoroasttian worship of the elements, but 
they were expected to conform to Brahmanist feeling, and 
compelled to adopt the high black cap, supposed to 1«) 
shaped like a cow’s hoof, as a sign of subjection and con- 
formity. But they brought their consecrated fire from 
Persia, and it bums to this day in little, whitewashed, 
empty temples, within sound of tho tramway gongs of 
Bombay. Driven upon themselves, they became, as these 
proscribed and poworless minor sects often do, hnnl- 
working craftsmen and industrious triwlers. l'’(*r many 
generations they were the minor shopkeepers and luiisanti 
of Bombay, porsovering hut uninfluential. 

Under thti settled peace of Hritish rule they have 
floiurished wonderfully and waxed mighty, b’ree front 
Mahratta tyranny and Hindu suspicion, they have hmn 
able to give full Bcopt) to their mercantile and iinatieittl 
talents. They wore no longer afraid to make money, and 
were able to keep it. Borne of them left off being stnidl 
tradesmen, and developed into merchants, manufactnntrs, 
mill-owners, millionaires. Having no chain of tuutltt re- 
strictions like the Hindus, and no swathing of bnrdtm- 
Bome religious prejudices like the Mohamnutdans, they 
got into contact with tho white mercantile conimiiinty, 
and assimilated some —not all — of our niannorH and cus- 
toms with avidity. They learnt the Knglish langita«;e, 
read English books, and sometimes wroUi them, founde4i 
schools lot their children on English lines, and joined 
with Englishmen in works of charity aiul Isfnevolence, 
Also they learnt English games. As everybody knows, 
they play cricket. They play it so well that fcjr tho last 
year or two matches between them and British teams ant 
discouraged: tin; native spootators having dovoloped a 
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taste for * barracking ' the beaten eleven (which is gene- 
rally the white one), and exulting riotoasly and offensively 
over the victory of the men of Asia. 

Many of the Parsis also provided themselves with 
English names, or distant imitations of them. The Farsi 
nomenclature is curious. Every man has his first name, 
which is what wo call a Christian name, and his family 
patronymic, and a third appellation of a descriptive 
character. It is something like thn old meditcval English 
system under which a person was William the son of 
liobert the Smith, or something of the kind. Tho Parsis 
of the past generation varied their desoriptivo labels 
according to taste. Not being abovo their basiness, they 
took titles drawn from their avocations or otherwise con- 
ueoted with their station in life. Thus, if a yonng Parsi 
were, say, a waiter who ponred wine at a club, he would 
probably call himself Mr. Bottleman, which in Hindu 
would bo Bottlywalla; and this, slightly disguised as 
Batlivaia, is, in fact, now tho name of a Bombay family 
honourably distinguished in professional life. 

Ho wo have bootwalla, coatwalla, and sackcloth- 
walla, which is now Haklatvala. Huch a name as * Mr. 
K(!ady-money ' sounds as if it came out of a novel or a 
comic opera, but it belongs to highly important people, and 
is known all over Western India. After all, it is not very 
different from Mr, Butler or Mr. Baker or Mr. Cartwright. 
Bometimes the aspiring Parsi went farther afiidd, 
and simply ap^yropriatod English names, calling himself 
Mr. Bponoer or Mr. iiipan. Just lately ' Cursson St Co.' 
has bMn in favour. In duo coarse it may be Minto 
Brothers. But it is suspected that some of these names 
ate simply adopted for business purposes, according to a 
custom not unknown elsewhere, and are not usod in the 
domestic citele. 

niuduB, as well as Parsis, are rather loose about 
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names. There it a story that one Madras shopkoppnr 
brought an action agaifist another to restrain him froin 
using his trade name, which was English and high- 
sounding. The Judge of the High Court, whom wo may 
call Sir William Kamsbury, in giving jiulgnmnt against 
the defendant, explained that he was quite at lilxirty to 
adopt any name but that pre-occupiod by the pliuntifT. 
‘May I use any name T liko'i*’ said the dofeat^td liti- 
gant. ‘Certainly,’ said hfr. Jnsticii fiamshury, The 
next morning his Honour received a card aniiounuiug 
that ‘ Ramslmry and Company * wtsre preparetl t») supply 
him for cash on th(^ most roasoniihle terms. 

The Parsis are an interesting and rather attractive 
body of people. Their oleverni'Ks is undoniabh*, and it 
shows itself in other ways !K'Hid«:s that of coininorci*. 
There are cinimtiit surgofuis in the community, able 
lawyers, good (mgincors, botanists, and physiologists. In 
busintiss itself they have not only the ({uicknoKH and alert 
adaptability of the Oriental trader, hut also a boldness of 
conception and a courage in undertaking gniat and even 
haeardous Mterprisoa which wo arc rather inolined to 
wgard, as Western tntitn. There is at the present wotnenl 
a great scheme for developing the mineral rosnuixiee of 
the Bombay Presidency and generating eleotrieity bv 
water-power, initiated by a Parsi group, which is quiUi 
Transatlantic in its comprehensive audacity. 

They have a taste for open-air amusements. Their 
family life is, as a rule, excellent ; one can go for aftor- 
noon tea to a Parsi lady's drawing-room and find good 
conversation and pleasant feminine companionship, though 
the few highly 'atlvancwi ’ Parsi ladies who travel abmad 
must not bo taken as quite average spiiciniens of their sex 
in the community. The majority retain sufficient vestigus 
of Orientalism to bolieve that a certain seclusion and 
reserved domesticity are required of a woman, and that 
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sho shoald ntill occupy horself mainly in her household 
and family affairs. Female omancipation among the 
ParsiH has not gone (piito so far ns we arc apt to 
imagine. 

‘ At Horae ’ the Parsis got on very well. Those who 
curae abroad have plenty of money to spend, and they 
are hospitablo, courteous, kindly, and quite modern in 
thoir views and ways. But in his own real homo the 
Parsi is not always quito so happy. Ho is to sonto extent 
adrift in an uncertain position between tho Asiatic and 
the European, and ho reprmonts, in its acutftst form, that 
social griovanco to which reference has already Iwen 
made. He is so English in his customs, ho talks English 
HO welt, and he has got rid of so nmoh of his snporiluoas 
Oriental baggage, that he has almost got into the habit 
of thinking himself a member of the ruling race. Yet 
ho is painfully conscious that to nine Englishmen out of 
ton he is only a 'native,' lumped up unceromonioasly 
with all the conglomerate of oivilisod, semi-oiviliHcd, and 
savage humanity denoted by that comprehensive term. 

From thoHi) Hamo nativos tfaemselvoB ho receives only 
tlmt (lualiflod amount of deference which attaches rather 
to riches than to race. An English friend tells mo that 
a Parsi gentleman was driving him in his phaeton 
througli the streets of Bombay. His horses were as 
smart a pair as you could want to sec in the Bow, he 
handled whip and reins neatly, he was a handsome man, 
well dressed and well set-up. The hhiglishmait noticed 
that policemen, and other ofhcials, saluted them with 
considerable precision, and made some remark on tho 
respcKitf til ness of their bearing. *Yes,' said his friend 
rather bitterly, ‘ but that is becausti you are sitting beside 
me, and they sec you ate one of tho HahibH. If I were 
atone, not one of these men would take the slightest 
itotice of me. And they would make me pull up and 

It 
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keep my horses standing if a white shop-assistant ^^hoNo 
to dawdle across the street.’ For my own part, 1 must 
confess that I did not observe any sign in Bombay of that 
exaggerated deference towards the moral^trs of the ruling 
race which this remark suggested. 

The future of the Parsi is somewhat doubtful. Kmno 
people who know them toll mo that there are signs of 
degeneration among them. The young Parsis, who go 
to the high schools, or to Oxford or Camltridgo, and 
acquire a taste for ctilturo, have lost the grip and go of 
their hard-headed pertinacious progenitors, who pushed 
thomselvos, by sheer force of character, from the trades- 
man’s counter and the stnall money-lender's ofllcti to 
become merchant princes and captains of industry. They 
arc less strenuous, more frivolous, somowimt ashamed of 
the ‘shop,’ they arc losing their identity, and relaxing 
their hold on tho religion of their fathers, with its simple 
ethical code, without hading a substitute for it. They am 
becoming denationalised, and some of tihem thenmolytM 
have told me that they fear it is their destiny to he 
absorbed into the general body of Entopeons in India. 
Here I think they ^ mistaken. There is no sign that 
the English will aaidmilato them. They may ceam* to lie 
Parsis ; but if they merge at all it will be in that still 
small and hesitating body of Asiatics who ore trying in a 
tentative v^y to regard themselves as * Indians.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
AT TIIK <\tILLH 

Manufactures, like most other thiugs in India, aro very 
now and very old ; and it is ofton oasy to soo the now and 
the old side by side. Yon oan observo the jaxtaiHisition, 
for instance, in Cawnporo, a town which seems to Im 
rapidly ascending towards the second place among the 
mannfaotnring cities of India. Tho visitor to Cawnporo 
usually limits his attontion to the Memorial Church arid 
the Massacre Ghat, and that garden of intolerably tragic 
memories where tho soulptorod Angel of Peace droops 
her white wings above the pit into which * a groat com- 
pany of Christian pcx)ple, chioily women and ciiildron,’ ‘ 
were oast, ' the dying with tho dead,’ after being hacked 
to pieces by the butchc^rs of tho Nana Hahib. Itut when 
he has seen theme renuniscenoos of a sombre past, he 
might walk over to tho cotton-mills, tho woollen-mills, 
or tho groat letathor-factorios, where modem industrialism 
is hamming with eager vitality. The Cawnporo woollen- 
mills aro crowded with splendid machinery, so nearly 
automatio that tho ehuttHtr, tho low-caste coolie who 
attends it, has little more to do than to brush away the 

* Hie wordtt ar® from tUo Inaoription rottnU th® wali abtJV® 

W«ll at Th® In it® flmpUcity, 1® mor® In 

with lit® HURlimitnl iivnkfHl l»y thl® nortowlul nlaa® than tha faithSy ornata 
mmi and tha antfah <)na lediv that II Biirim Mamhatii 

had baan MloUala»Kitn ha aonld hardly hav® |mt an adaqitatit intaniity of 
iixjiritMiiion Into iha £toa and tomt. A |ilain «roafi or fmlumii ol inarhl® irt 
mark th® apot wh®r«t thn Nana*® viotinta IlDt In th® mldat of lh« h^autllut 
HUlot garttan» wouM itiraly have hoan h«ith®r. 

K 
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dust and feed the thirsty faucets with oil. tt in almost as 
if the man and the machine had changed iilacits; tho 
former has only to exert a limited amount of nujchanical 
force ; the moving thing of metal seems cndow(‘.d with 
intelligence and volition. There is a knittiug-maehinii 
which needs only to he fed with a reel of worsttsd-thrf'ad 
to turn out a whole string of stockings, beginning a now 
one as soon as it has finished the last. With deft stool 
fingers it picks up tho threads and works away swiftly 
and unerringly at tho leg and ankhf, never dropping or 
missing a stitch, and putting in the right mmilKir witli 
faultless precision. Then it cotiKm to thii heel and stops 
a moment ; it reflects that in a well-mado. stocking tho 
heel should be of double thickness. Ko it takes up two 
threads instead of one, works away a little slower till 
the luicil is done, stops again, goes back to the single ply, 
and so finishes tho foot. And all this absolutely without 
a touch from the attendant, without the handling of a 
tap or a lever. Unless something goes wrong, he is 
merely required to snip off the stockings from the string 
08 they are wound out in front of him. Hero is the New 
World indeed. But the Old can also be soon in the tspialid 
bazaars of Cawnpore, where men and women sit in their 
reeking little hutches, weaving, fulling, and dyeing the 
cloth with such primitive processtis and implementH as 
they used before there wore English in India or steant- 
enginoB in England. 

In Bombay one can pass from the great steam* 
power cotton-mills in tho suburbs to the Ktreet of the 
Wtiavers, which is in a crowded insalubrious por- 
tion of tho native city, and is inhahitfid chiefly by 
Mf)hamm(!danH of a sturdy, rather Irucuhuit, lyp«s wJat 
. have been hand-loom weavers for gtirierations. TImre 
I is no caste system among the MiiHsitlitmns ; but in the 
j East a man likes to follow tiio ealliiig pratititSHl by his 
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fatli'-r iMifnro him. Th' w* woivrri v/ork in 

thi'ir own hoincrt on th 'ir inm ju—o int. or in wurk- 
HhijjiK, wlv r»‘ a <lfiZ!*T or i»o of thciu will ho rolli rti il. 
Thry tho wn’.rn rlolh throij;,'!t tlio owiior or 
of tiio pl'tco, wlio t'lk' S II -iiri’l coniiJis ‘ .ion on Oii' pro* 
rowln. Tho pljui! nqniro l sw i ■•t 'I'ho hunil- 

looin coiisi^'uif a f»'W Htir‘k.<4 an ! riri;<o<, lorl Uio whi-in’ 
aitpamfui^ I was a^nin-d, ronld !.<■ now for 

IcH .1 than a ronplo ftf rijw'r, «tay kulf « r iown, I’n* 
viili'tl with ihiM iruiiipiTy nmohin*’ him! a f* w hank , of 
Rottnn or fiilk thrciMl, Uio Indian v.< avt r ran :;i t to ^vo^k. 
III) ni rdw iKitliinjf more “"Hoth)i»}.t hut h»*. imn Ih.cj* 
rlaw-likr fin^nrM aiul hia imn rapacity for patient 
tiionotonouN ttmluraiirc, 

Thn Weaver i>* a littUi man ; Imk iwrupation j*i not 
fuvoiirahln to lonjit UioIh and hijj nMi=ip|<,'s<. ||o sitq cm 

the fliwirof dried row-dnno, with hia I'ViM hitddh*^i into 
a hole niidi r him : Jih tliim«y fri(jiiowr»rk hiiiga from tin* 
roilmi' above, and im pitihi the hohhiit with tt*i Hp*a»l of 
thread liarliward and furward iwtrona bin knofa. He. dor»i 
thia all day, imvor varyinj' Ihr alow even parr a* which 
he follioviiif' hn roiijjh pattiTil wiihoiit » mwtake, 

aeldoiii Mtoppiui,' to r««»t or talk. If yon p'-er into hoi 
dark little r.oll in the early morning, yon liiid him Ihcr*', 
Miieiit and iiiPnit, W'lth hia brown haiela ekiiiitninp, aero ,-. 
Ilia brown ktiemi ; in the nraiititde heat he |,;o*'h on ; he 
ia atill at hia toil when evening; falhi. Kroni iinnri'in to 
Ktmtiowti are the traiiitioiial ho)ir;,of lalantr f -r the Indian 
weaver from th>' )a>i;iiiiiint' of the natural day to the 
lime wlnm lhi< lirhi it. vejlMj. Now and ajjain the weaver 
riwe* and onl to j?f<t a drink of water. He eata bttli 
during hi-.* working hour!.!; in the iiamaitaii, the month of 
faatiiig, if a Hilohatiimedun, he d«a)!i not eat at all, taking 
hi* fooil Iwdorn the fi'ting and after the eotiiiig of Um «««» ; 
hut ho atopiSi to i.ay Imi prayer^, at noon and in the af(er> 
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noon, and, wten night comes, ho gets niit his wjunm <»{ 
threadbare rug, turns his face vaguely to the West, 
where the Holy City lies, and gives thanks to Allah for 
the mercies of the day. He pays, perhaps, thri*e nipiu's 
a month for his lodging, and, if he is lucky an<l times are 
good, may earn seven rupees, so that ho has f«nir over - 
say eightecnpenco a week for food and olothiug and the 
maintenance of his wife, or wives, and his children. Kt> 
he lives and lalwurs and starves and enduri'S, as his 
fathers have done before him through the dim centuries. 

When you havn considorod this image of his Maker 
sufficiently, go by train or onrriage to the northern 
suburbs, where the tall chimneys of the mill are pouring 
black smoke into thu sunlight, and fouling the lowdjing 
marshy soil of the island with their refuse. There are 
good mills and bad mills in Bcuubay, as in CaictiUa and 
Cnwnporo and the other cities whoso industry in fast 
giving India a place among the great <;otUm-manu< 
focturing countrim of tho world. The first mill 1 visited 
belonged iu one of tho largest and most succoNsfal of thu 
native joint'Stock companies, and its shareH stand at a 
premium of 1,500 per cent., or more. It wiw a fine and, 
apparently, a very well-managed concern. And hunt, 
again, it seemed strange, with tho rcoidlcotion mt Uie, 
hand-loom weaver in mind, to look into the vast sle’d;. 
of glass and iron, full of luodom machinery, with row 
aftor row of workmen and workwomen at the spindles. 
Ho far as cloonlinoss and good ord<T were coneemed, it 
was equal to most mills or factories I liave wteii, even 
in (iermany. 'I’liero was no reek or smell of taintinl 
air, except, as you went through tho lines, the launewhal 
acrid odour of perspiring humanity. Hwcsi][S'r-womci!i 
were prowling about evorywhoro, brushing away the dust 
and refuse and cotton-waste, and keeping the floors tidy, 
Tho sanitary accommodation, as things go in tho Kasf» 



was goofl enough, and there were pipes and laps and largo 
cement ciHloms at which the workpeople could perform 
their frequent ablutions. The Indian, at his dirtiest, is 
a washing animal. lie can no more live without sluicing 
himself all over with water (not necessarily clean water) 
than his oWn buffnloos. 

This, as I say, was om* of the bethjr mills : in fact, it 
is, I believe, pretty nearly the best in the district, I saw 
others which impressed mo less favourably, where the 
sheds wore low and dark, the workpsoplo crowded together, 
and the arrangements for ventilation and sanitation 
capable of considerable improvement. Howuv<ir, th(tre 
seems on the whole no great reason to criticise the 
general strootoral condition of the mills, which is k(ipt 
up to a fair standard, especially where the buildings are 
modem. What the Indian workman complains of arc 
the long hours of labour exacted. That is to say, he 
might complain. But ho does not; ho complains of 
nothing. Hufloranco through long ages has Ixien the 
badge of his kin. Borne of the mill-hands Inslong to the 
Muhars, an outcast tribe, probably of aboriginal descent, 
who are still not far romovod from savages, OulsieUi 
<m« great mill 1 visited wtw a villagii of tlu'W! p‘'»>plc*. 
Their houses wore the merest shaiities of uarlh and 
thatch, as poor os Kallir kraals, or the cabins in which 
mon-'-ahd votors'—livc on the coast of Connemara and 
Donegal. 

But most of the mill-workers are immigrants frmn the 
Clonoaii and other rural districts of the Western Presi- 
dency. A good proportion wore women, f(»r the most 
part of a low type, short, stunUid, and ill-favoured, though 
here arid there one saw a Hindu woman of a high^oasto, 
with $an and ahudder, and silver ornaments. The women 
are sometimes the wives of the mule operatives, sometimes 
they are not. * That man,* said the manager, pointing to 
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a burly Hindu, ‘has two wives atwurk in tlu: mill, and 
three children.* The family earnings must liivvc rendered 
this owner of livestock quito prosperous. f)thr;r women 
wore widows, and a Hindu widow has sometimes no 
roBOurco but to form an illicit connection with a man, 
who may, perhaps, chivalrously send Hit fo work in the 
mill while he takes her wages. Ho may, it is tnie, invi-st 
part of the proceeds in a ring for her nosi;, and bangles 
for her legs and arms, not from generosity <'r gallantry, 
but becauHO this is the local substitute for a haitk -halance, 
and more convenient than digging a hole in the ground 
and putting the rupees there. Ami Ihero wore plenty of 
children, some of them well-grown girls and hoys, lithors 
tiny scraps of skin and hone, who look«‘d (1 do not say 
that they were) even loss than the niiititro. age of nine, 
at which it is lawful in India for < iu|doymonl as a half- 
timer to begin. 

There has lajon an agitation in Ikimbay for a no 
ductiun of the hours both fur child labour and for Mdnil 
labour in the cotton-mills. The itohrani have rottchtid 
IianoaBbirc, and fall on willing cars; tor Ijancashirc has 
boon hard hit by Bombay and Delhi and Calcutta, 
and will bo hit harder still. A country whmh has the 
cotton on its own fields, and in which grown men will 
work all day and a good part of tho night for a few |>i<aro, 
must bo a formidable competitor, Bombay, after r;»thor 
a long spoil of bad times, caused in part by tlio plague, 
has boon advancing very rapidly of late, ami evtut claims 
that she is now ‘ tho second city of tlw) Kmpire ' in isiiui 
of population. The Bombay merchaiitH hav«i las^n 
shipping full cargoes, not only of <Kjttcm-yani, but of 
ootton-clotli, to the Far East. The mills have Uhui 
running at full pr<*sHure, and th(sro are. public-apiritttd 
pMsons in Bombay, with no arriiirif-itejtHik siush as the 
oitiaons of Oldham and Manchester may |)oti»dhly feel, 
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who arc prosBin^j for a more merciful treatment of the 
workmen by their employers. 

The Icadinf* Bombay journal, the Times of India, 
has gone cloHcly into the subject, and it has published 
some distressing revulatiuns. It insists that the laws as 
to juvenile labour are systematically evaded. Under these 
laws, passfid in consequence of on agitution in England, 
no child may bo employed under the age of nine, and 
from nine to fourteen only for six hours a day, e»r for 
more than throe hours and a-half without an interval. 
It is alleged tltat these provisions are disregarded. When 
the Fjnropoan inspector goes his rounds, low whistles are 
heard in the shops, and the children are driven holler> 
skeltor down tlio steps, or concealed under saoks and 
behind doors, in order that they may not be seen and 
questioned. ' On entering a mill in the afternoon or after 
Hunsoi a perfect chorus of whistles went up, and it 
was invariably followed by a stampede of half-naked 
children. Tlui jobbers (native overseers) Imrdly attempted 
to disgiUHc what they wore doing. Itepeatedly 1 saw 
them driving the children before them with cuffs and 
blows. On several occasions we chased the children 
among tho frames, caught one or two, and (picstioned 
them. More than once they gave ovasivo answers, but 
at other times told us tho number of hours tluiy had 
worked. Tho law was being systematically <svadod, with 
the manifest connivance of the jobbers.' 

It is also assorted that largo numbers of tho mill- 
children are below the statutory age. This is an illeguJity 
which it is hard for tho inspectors to dobict. An Indian 
child of nine looks very liko an Indian child of eleven to 
the European eye; and the ofhcials get small help from 
tho patents, who will sometimes, it is said, compel their 
children to work a legal day's shift at one mill and tlien 
a shift at anoth<»r. This is not so much from cruelty as 
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from ignorance and carelessness and the pDvpxty that 
makes the labourer hungry after every pice. 

Inspection, whether of factories or dwelling-hotiw's, 
is in any case difficult to perform with wandiing juht- 
quacy. The native subordinate cannot invariably he 
trusted ; the European officer, active and /.ealous as ho 
may bo, does not always penetrate th«) dttvicTH employed 
to baffle him. I was told a grimly illustrative story while 
I was going round the slum tenemontH in Hotnbay. In 
the first two years of plague there was the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in enforcing measunw of disinfection in a 
plaguo-strickon dwelling. Tho authorities supi»o>n'd 
to bo notified wherever a death occurred, in onler that tho 
other tenants should bo isolated ainl clothes removed. 

In India, if tho causo of death is not ascertained at 
onco, it will Imj 1(k> late to do anything, for in ati hour or 
two tho body will bo at the Imming ghat. A metlival 
inspector, hearing that two dtvithH had ocoumsd in a largo 
tenement building, hurriod to tho placj»» and wont into tlio 
Huspeoted room. Ho saw nothing morn cenuurkabkt than 
four men sitting on tho ground playing cards, two of 
them propped against the wall in tho stiff ttnmovablo 
attitude those people often jwlopt. Otherwiw) tho rmuo 
was empty ; no bed or hangings ; no cavity in which a 
human b^y could lie coaooaled. The inspector turned 
away ; but as he walked out of the doorway his native 
sepoy whispered to him, ' Bettor go bnok to that room, 
Sahib.’ Ho did so, and found tho two card-playcrn 
at the wall still sitting in the same immovahlo attitude; 
hut ono, whom the sepoy tojiched with his fo<»t, rolled 
over on the floor in a limp bundle, Tho uion were l«ith 
dtnul ; dead of the plague. A similar dramatic incident 
has been put on the stage, and has been condemned, t 
believe, as improbable. The critics who said that had, 
perhaps, not been in the East, and did not know how 
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easily life and death can be counterfeited and played with 
by Orientals, 

To return to the mills. At fourteen the Hindu child 
is a man under the Factory Acts, and can be legally em- 
ployed for an unlimited number of hours. It is really 
rather appalling to read that, as the result of philanthropic 
agitation, some of the more enlightened mill-owners have 
held a nteeting, and decided to limit the tale of work to 
twelve hours daily. Twelve hours ! Think of it, for a 
grown man or woman, not to say for a boy of fifteen, or 
a girl of sixteen, in a room sprayed with steam heat to 
keep the yam moist, and in a olimato which makes us 
break into a profuse perspiration all over after ten minutes’ 
gentle walking ! But tMs twelve hours’ shift, it seems, 
is » sweeping concession, a reform so extensive that even 
the reformers do not ask for more. It is as much as the 
good mills will givo ; in the bad mills they work by the 
old Eastern measuro, from sunrise to sunset. Consider 
what that means in the Indian summer, when it is dawn 
at five and light till seven ! Then the mill-hand may 
work his fourteen hours at a stretch ; and, incredible as it 
may seem, even that is not the limit. Th(;re is a great 
outcry in iloinhay against the ' oloctric-lighl mills,’ which 
arc putting in artificial illumination, so as to be able to 
keep the niaobinory going after dark. Thus there may 
be a fourteen or fifteen hours day all the year round, and 
not merely in the long-drawn days of tho early summer. 

How can oven the Indian mill-hand stand it 'f Partly, 
say the obstructives, because ho has no nerves, and partly 
bocauso he is aoenstomed to long spaces of toil. As to 
tho nerves, I do not know. It is one of the convenient 
theories wo adopt, without taking much trouble to test 
them. The Oriental seems nervous enough sometimes. 
But that he can labour for portentous periods, it he is 
allowiKl to go his own pace and not hustled, is apparent 
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to anyone who walks through the bazaar and kooh tho 
tailor at his work early in the morning and late, into the 
night. With all this, it is quite certain that fourle<‘n 
hours spent standing before a machine in a factory is 
more than any flosh and blood, Eastern or Wostorn, can 
endure without physical disaster. The Indian mill-hand 
is soon worked out. Mon and women are ag«d pre- 
maturely, even for this climate, whore youth flios swiftly. 
Nor would the operative last as long as he does, if he 
did not take periodical holidays and occasional intervals 
of recuperation and soimsthing like repose. 

Ho is by nature a peasant, an agriculturist, as am nine 
out of ton of th<! inhabitants of In<lia. The life hi; knows, 
the life ho lov<!8, is that of th<» village cnmmuiiily and the 
fiolds. 'I'he town and all its conditions are alien to him. 
unwelcome, demoralising. Toverty has brought him into 
the liity to pick up a hiw ruite-es at the works; Imt hi* 
heart is in the luud hut away in the hills or on the phtins, 
with the buffalo wallowing in tho hyro, the cliicki»nfi 
pecking in tho untidy yard, tho small field of tnillot, the 
tiny patch of earth which his tmclos and aunts and 
brothers and nephews, perhaps his wife and ehildren, 
tend and cherish. When tho burden of tho whirring 
spindles and humming onginrw is trx> much for him, he 
takes a holiday of throe or four months, and goes back nn 
ho says to ‘ my country.' There he grubs in the earth, 
and delvtis in tho sun, and rests in ttio shiule, and fia^ds 
tho beasts, and gossips by the tank, and fools him»<df a 
man again, till the (sill for more rupees sends him hack 
to th<! mill. When ho has hud enough of it, and r‘att 
stand the strain no more, he reliums to his ' ctmntry ‘ for 
good. 1 1 is iKqxt is to have savtKl oitniigh, during his 
exile, to live oomfortahly in his retirement, More ofton 
ho has spent all he has earned, and is in debt to the HtuaU 
trader and the village money-lender to the end. 
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CIIAPTEli V 
IX CAMP 

Tiiii< you coiiio to India, you do not underetand tho j 
poHsibilitiofl of life undor canvas. In most countries and 
climates tho idea of luxury, or even ordinary comfort, in a \ 
camp, would seem absurd. It is supposed to be a bugger* 
mugger makeshift existence, at the best, in which you 
put up with all sorts of inconveniences, on tho same 
principle as that which induces people to forego some of 
tho elementary decencies and amenities of civilisation on 
shipboard or tho railway. Baths, good cookery, meals 
served with refinomont, soft beds, adequate shelter hrom 
sun and rain, facilities for reading and writing, and 
priviwjy--who would look for these in a place in which 
out! is a more temporary sojourner? It is unpleasant, but 
soon over. That is why, I suppose, we submit to bo 
locked up in a cupboard to dross, undress, and sloop, in 
company with a perfect stranger, on a wagon-lit train <jt 
in a first-class passenger steamer. People go into hints 
either to satisfy a temporary need or a passing caprice, or 
under conditions which do not allow much room for 
choice. A soldier on active servico must deem hixnself 
lucky if hit gets any sort of covering from the weather. 

It his tont saves him from sleeping in a pool of rain- 
water or shelters him from a snuw-stonn, it is abont all 
he oan ask, and more than he will usutfily obtain. 

Home of the newspaper correspondents, unused to 
Indian ways, when they lieord that they were to live in 
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camp diiring a considorablo part of the Prince of Walea’a 
tour, may have felt moments of apprehension. Those 
who had gone through more than one serious campaign 
recalled the hardships and privations of tont-lifo uiifler 
the burning skies of the Sudan or the merciless blasts 
of Manchuria. Less hardened travellers thought of 
their ‘ camping out’ in English meadows; ot they may 
have had memories of Easter holiday volunteering, with 
half a dozen men, packed in a small bell-tent, spending 
laborious mornings in emptying pails, washing up tea- 
things, and pooling potatoes. By young fellows, reltjased 
from desk and office for a few days' outing, this was 
easily endured ; responsible persons, with work to do, 
might find it less attractive, A placti f>f almde, in 
which there would bo no room to stow baggage, to write 
undisturbed, or to <ircHK and undress iit comfort, wtjuld 
have boon disagreoablo. 

There was no cause for alarm. The first camp we 
came to was a rovolation, oven to thotie who bad heard 
something of the Indian practice in thiaio matters. Con- 
sidering how largo the party was that travelled with iho 
Prince, I had not anticipated that each corretipondunt 
would have a tent to himself, and was wondering who 
would be my stable-companion. But when wo drove 
into the canvas town one of the fimt objiwts that caught 
my eye was a small white sign -post, planted in the 
ground, with my own name painted in visible black 
letters upon it, and it was signified to me that the tent 
luihind this notice-board constituted my exclusive do- 
main. And a surprisingly desirable little estate I found 
it, and greatly did I enjoy the two and a-hiUf days 1 
spent therein. J. parted from it with deep regr«<t, 
mitigated, however, by the refiection that other and 
equally satisfying domiciles awaited mo at various sub- 
sequent stages of our journey, which, indeed, proved to 
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bo tho case. Sometimes we were even more luxuriously 
lodged; sometimes slightly less so. Ilut this first tent 
of mine was a fair average speciinen, not only of those 
which I occupied at other times, but of those which 
fonu the domicile of many Englishmen during a sub- 
stantial portion of tho years they spend in Houthem 
Asia. 

My tent is, properly speaking, two tents -one inside 
tho other. You need much more than a single thickness 
of canvas between yourself and tho sfarching sun of 
tho tropics. Therefore a good Indian tent is made with 
an outer and an inner skin, and an air-spaco of a foot or 
more between the two roofs. The inner tent is the one 
in which I sleep and work. It is about sixteen feet 
square, and about seven feet high at the sides, rising to 
perhaps twenty feet at the apex, where the shaft 
of stout bamboo goes through the covering. This tent 
is of the single-pole typo, having one main central 
support, with plenty of thinnear posts at tho comers and 
sides to ktwp everything taut and rigid. Indeed, tho 
whole concern has an air of solidity and permanence, 
which is all the more remarkable when one reileots that 
it may have been put up with a couple of hours’ work 
yesterday, and that to-morrow it may bo travelling away 
on a bullook-oart, a mere bundle of rods and sheets and 
cordage. 

When I sit in this combined bedroom and parlour, 
my eye is not offondtsd by tho sight of crude rough 
canvas ; for walls and sloping ceiling are all clothed with 
hangings of some stout cotton material, of a gold-yellow 
hue, with a sn»all geometrical pattern in brown. There 
is even a sort of dado or fringe, of a suitably hannonious 
d(wign, where roof and walls join. There are d<x»nvays 
or oblong openings at the back, front, and sides, each 
covered by a ohioh or enrtain of lath, which admits the 
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air and keeps out the sun, besidrs a Hap of the Haiur 
material as the walls, which can bn lot down at nisbt. 

My doorways, however, do not lot mn out of my litiln 
territory' at once. They give upon thn (iorridor fonnnd 
by extending the roof of the; outer tont laternlly and 
bringing its sides down to the ground, ho that I hiiv*- a 
passage about five feet wi(l<! all round. Af one eorner 
this corridor is enlarged to a canvas outhouse, screoijfjd 
off from the main building. Here is my bath-r«»oin, ami 
it is largo enough to hold a vvash-Htaiitl, baitinw, t«»wcb 
horse, and a great oblong xinc ciHterii, not a mere tub, i'l 
which I can sit down and batho in comfort ; or I t;:u» 
stand upright in it, and have wat«tr poured over mr, icr‘- 
cold, from great earthe.n pitfdiers, which is the alluring, 
hut rather perilous, custom (»f many Anglo-Indians when 
heated in tiiu chase. 

My saloon is well furnished. There is n cotton mg 
all over the floor, and a bod-mat. It is no case of 
sleeping on the earth aitd a watorprrwf *he»4. Tltero 
is a regular iron bedstead, with proper framework for 
moBciuito-ourtains, and there is a matireNS, and shi'tds 
blankets and pillows, which things, as a rule, the Anglo 
Indian traveller carries about with him everywhere; there 
is a writing-table, a drossiDg-table with mirror, and a 
folding chest of drawers ; and them are two cane chairs, 
besides a largo well-wadded amichair in which 1 cmi take 
my rest. My passages attd bath-r<K>tn am liglited with 
lanterns protected by wire gunnls, and hy two goml oil- 
lumps (made to stow away in tin boxes for travelling), 
which shed a bright light into every comer of my saltwn. 
Nothing is wanting. There is an inkstand, with peioi, 
hloltiiig-hook, and stationery on tin table, a waste.pai«ir 
basket on the floor. And the whole «r»mpact little ««tah- 
lishment is placed ort a square of turf, carefully kept 
green by diligent waUring, tvith a small path or nttitia- 
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taro oanriago-Mvo edged with red tiles leading up to the 
front door. 

My tent is one of a hundred or so, set in two rows on 
each side of the broad main street of the camp, and along 
the cross-roads, which branch out from this avenne. 
Larger tents, of similar construction but with double 
poles and sotnotimos two rooms, accommodate important 
members of the Boyal suite, or servo as oflions for those 
who have business to transact. There is a post-office, 
with a rod pillar-box in front, and a notice that the next 
oollection will be at such and such an hour, into which 
receptacle you drop your letters with as much conddenco 
as if you were in a London square. There are a telegraph- 
tent, with a staff of clerks and messengers ; and officit- 
tents for the military secretary, the chief of the staff, the 
transport direetor, and others, and a press room, with 
tables, and writing materials, and newspapers. 

In a little crescent, off the main thoroughfare, with a 
flower-garden in front, there is a whole range of spacious 
marquees, with silken hangings, which serve for recep- 
tion-room, drawing-room, smoking-room — with a counter 
where you can get tea, and cooling drinks, and cigars at 
most timos~-'and dining-room. Behind this liuit is a 
square yard, with high canvas walls, where are small 
pynunidai tents and other stmotures, and brick ovens, 
and a whole corps of oo(jks and waiters, who between 
them contrive to produoe each morning, noon, and even- 
ing, bxeiykfasls, luncheons, and dinners which would do 
credit to the kitchen of a drst-rate hotel in any Kuropoan 
or American city. Tubtt wells and pnmim provide an 
unlimited supply of cold water; great iron cauldrons, 
with brick furnaces, enable anylKKly to have hot baths 
thnto times a day, if he pleases, and in India many people 
do please to bsthb at frequent intervals and at all sorts of 
odd hours; iwd there is a tall fleotric-light standard in 

w 
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front of the dining-margnoe, and lamps on poles scattered 
about freely. Though there are carriages and cavalry 
escorts and mounted messengers and sowars moving along 
the camp roads all day, there is no cloud of dust; for 
the bheesii^s, with their huge Icathorn water-bagH, slniig 
over the patient backs of their bullocks, are always at 
work keeping the whole camp moist and fresh, and 
making it difficult to believe that its site was a spiici! of 
arid sand or a bunit-up patch of scrub aud friahhi plr)ugh- 
land not many days ago. 

When Koyalty travels things are at their and no 
doubt this is an encampment comphste and luxtiriousttvoti 
for India. But with a little less eleganeo ami rHlnDUiont 
in the upholstery and the reeoption-rooms, a little less 
porfection in the mr.niis of the dinner-tahlrt, it is sneh a 
camp as the Viceroy ofhui Ims, and the (lorntnamhT-iii* 
Chief, and at times oven a Limitenattt>(}overnor ora(!hief 
Commissioner. It is a diffiin nt matter for that Iminhler, 
but most necessary, functionary, the lyiiclfpin and ofank- 
shaft of Indian administration, th« District Officer. Vet, 

^ when ho traversos his domain, ho will carry with him a 
small cohort of sorvants, six or eight htinouk«cartH, or a 
score or so of ccunets, and thren or mont commcKliotis 
tents, like that dosoribod above, with furniture that takea 
to pieces, in order that it may travel in sections. Beophi 
‘ go into comp,’ to use the technical phrostj, so fmgiiently 
in India, that they must make thoinsulveM reasonably 
comfortable over the process. 

The Indian camp is a necessity becatM® of th** mtndi- 
tions of Anglo*Indfaji existence and adtntnfdkalion. It i« 
not a mere passing expedient, but a part of the ordinary 
machinery of life. Almost oveiybody is in m«ip at 
some time or other, and a largti number of highly ini* 
portant ptirsons spend a considerable portion of each year 
in this situation. The Viceroy is in camp when h« wakes 





his regular progresses and when he pays visits to native 
potentates or goes on a shooting-expedition. The Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief is constantly in camp, visiting the various 
military stations, inspecting cantonments, supervising 
manoeuvres, and seeing battalions, brigades, or whole 
divisions out for exorcise. Political Agents camp out all 
over the group of feudatory States which they superintend, 
Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Oommissioners go into 
camp when they wish to travorso their U-rritorics and secs 
how their subonlinato satraps are getting on ; so do the 
heads and high officials of the Public Works and the 
Irrigation departments ; and the civilian District Officers 
spend from a third to nearly a half of their period of 
active service under canvas. Anybody, in fact, who 
travels much in India, and goes at all far afield, must be 
prepared to live in camp ; for outside the large cities and 
the regular tourist route, along which the cold-weather ex- 
cursionist runs his precipitate career, there are no hotels, 
and very little accomra^ation of any sort for the tra- 
veller save such as ho brings with him. In tho vtllagcN 
there is none at all. Ho the voyager whoso way lies in 
tho country districts, in tho forest, tho jungle, the desert, 
or the vast cultivated plains, and among tho smaller towns 
— he joameys with some such equipage as that described, 
and contrives to make himself fairly comfortable as ho 
goes along. 

It is not a case of self-indulgonco. The autumnal 
inquisitor, taking a casual glance at one of theso comps, 
with all its appurtenancoB and appliances, may go back 
and talk about Oriental luxury. Put the Indian official 
is compelled to give himself some of the comforts of home 
in his tent, if he is to reside in it for weeks and months 
at a time, and do serious work there. Tho camp, unlesf^ 
perhaps he is shooting or paying a visit to friends, is not 
a place in which he amuses himself. It is tho scene of 
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definite, regular, important, anxious, day-to-day business ; 
and you cannot get through business properly with 
habitually inconvenient surroundings, especially in a 
climate in which the native of Northern Europe can only 
retain his energy and efficiency by taking a good deal of 
care of himself. A person who, while in camp, still 
remains executive ruler, revenue authority, head tux- 
collector, and administrator of the criminal law, f<tr 
several hundred thousand human beings, cannot afTonl to 
impair his efficiency by tixposing himself to supertlnous 
privations and avoidable discomforts. 

Take the example of the District Magistrate, the (kd- 
lector, or the Deputy-CommiKsittner, as he is calb'd in 
Bonje provinces. Under the standing orders of his 
Oovermnent he is obliged to go on tour through hi« 
district for several mouths in uaeh year. Normally ho 
would be so engaged, on and ofT, from about the end of 
October till near the beginning of the hot weather in the 
early spring. The most vital part of his official diitieH is 
performed in this period, daring which he visits the 
various villagoa mid towns under his command, exiuiiines 
revenue questions in conforenee with the subifrdinate 
officials on the spot, heara oomplaints, ncoives {Mititions, 
oasts an eye on oduoation and pnblio works, and as ho 
moves from place to place acts as a minor judicial officer 
and court of first instance. Hitnated an he is, Im must 
take his belongings and the tools of his trade with him. 

For those many weeks his camp must be his offic«» 
and his home. His bungalow at the district capital will 
be shut up, or left with a servant or two in cluurgii. If 
h(t is a married man, with no children, his wife, unless 
she is in Europe or at the Hills, may come with him. 
So does his cook, his butlor, his Issarer or valot, his 
horses, with a »yec or groom to each, his laundry'inan, 
his ^rsee or tailor and mender, his table*«erTanta, hts 
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sweepers to empty slops and do dirty work generally; 
and, if his wife aocompanies him, she will bring her 
ayah, who acts (for the most part inadequately) as her 
persomd attendant and maid. The magistrate’s house- 
hold is with him in the camp, since that is to be rendered 
an endnxable residence for a busy man, straggling under 
a load of responsibility. His office, of course, must be 
with him too. Ho has his clerk, and copyist, and tran- 
scriber ; ho must take his doctimonts, his records, and his 
letter-files, his stationery and his books of reference. 
He cannot, at a moment’s notice, send for a paper to 
his headquarters, which may be thirty miles distant, 
through more or less roadless jangle. When he opens 
his b^ of justice before the porch of his tent, or in- 
augurates a local cconmission of inquiry, he must have 
the requisite matorial to hand. Bo his office desk and 
his despatch-boxes travel about with him by bullock-cart 
and camels, or are sent on ahead during the night, in 
order to l>e ready for him as he moves from stage to stage. 

This is what renders the Indian camp necessary. 
What makes it possible is the abundance of availablo 
man-power and beast-power. It is not till you come to 
the I'last that you realise how chemp the human animal 
ean 1n$, and how plentiful is the supply of the other slightly 
more expensive animals, the quadrupedal kinds, who are 
his companions in toil. A man, a bullock, a donkey 
■—they arc always to be had ; the horse, the camel, even 
the elephant, can be obtained when wanted. Looking 
at a District Officer's paraphernalia, I noticed the cum- 
brous clttinsinem of his receptacle for documents. 1 told 
him of a new invention, which would enable him to keep 
his papers in better order, without burdening himself with 
half the weight. Ho admitted its merits, but demurrdi 
to the initial cost, which was rather htmvy. It would save 
labour in handling and transport, 1 urged. ‘Yes,’ he 
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replied, * but that is not worth our while to consider. Wo 
like things to be cheap and roomy. We arc not very par- 
ticular about their lightness in travelling ; for what is an 
extra coolie or two, or another half-hundredweight when 
you are loading a bullock-waggon ? ’ 

When the Doputy-Commissioncr travels, the headman 
of the next village is told that so many men and so many 
animals will bo needed for his use, and they arts forth- 
coming. The owners and the worktsrs are paid for their 
services, at a rate fixed by Goverument, and thesy get the 
money, or so much of it as i.s not intercepted by native 
subordinates. No doubt the stream which flows from the 
Kirkar and the Sahib becomes an exiguous trickle by the 
time, it reaches the dusty palms of the peasant. 

I le may esteem himself rather lucky if anything comes 
his way. Whesn a late. Political Agent wcait on tour some 
years ago tliero mov(i(l with him, in tho shape of snbordi- 
nat(j oflknals, military escort, clerks, assistants, and 
followers, a train of fifUten huiulred peoxde. all told. And 
wlKtro he- wont tho country was swept nearly bare for six 
miles or so on oaeh side of his track. 1’1»! villagers would 
Uiarn that tho Sahib would require a hundred Khe.ep, fifty 
goats, a drove of pigs, so many miuuuis td grain, bowls 
of milk, oarthon chatties, btilbjck-earts, a>id so foi-tb, 
and throe days’ labour from an iirmy of cotdies. Niue- 
te.nths of those commodities be did not want and did net 
get. ]to was a particularly bumane and considerate 
man, and ho laid down careful regulations to protect tlie 
country-folk from be.ing robbed and cheated. Pmt robbcid 
and cheated thoy were, all the same, as I happen to know 
from unimpeachable first-hand Kuro)ie.an evidene.i!. 

This was in native states, whore things are done more 
le)(»soly than in our territory; but eve.u in provinces 
directly administered by our civilians £ boliovc! tin; .Hame 
abuses, in a minor form, aro often practistid in spite 
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n£ tluj vif'ilaiico of tho ol’licials and elaborate Govern- 
luunt rcgulaiioiiri. What can the Huzurdo? Between 
him and the people thfiro lies a great, squeezable, elastic, ’ 
but nearly impervious, cushion of inferior native official- 
dom, which keeps him from dirfict contact with the sub- 
ject masses. If he gives an order, there is a native sub- 
ordiiiat(f to .see to its (!.\ecutif»n ; if ho makes a payment, 
the money iiHually passes through native hands. That is 
th(! iudian way. 

The poor man submits. lies has been taught for, 
generations to onduni, and he dcjcms it part of tho order) 
of naturti that those who serve tho great and powerful of' 
the tiarth should Jiceco him tuid domineer over liim. _ If 
llu! process is carried out with some degree of moderation, 
ho does not greatly complain of it. Wo try to teach him 
that lie has rights, wliich the law will enforce, even against 
officers of states and their retainers ; but he is slow to learn 
that IttsKon in tho villagsss, though in the towns it is a 
dil'tVrt'.nt story. 

Tlio peasant inlusrits a tradition of servitude. Under 
his old masters he. toilt«d hard and long, and often for no 
reward. Hy his imwor masUirs he is paid, or should bo 
paid, for his service.s j hut the. habit of p^atient endurance 
is ill his hlood, and for his pittance ho will perform an 
astonishing amount of monotonous, prolonged, uninviting 
drudgery. In my first camp), and often enough after- 
wardil I saw im-n going over the. ground on their knees 
iOul hamnilios, {ticking up the filth and ordure with their 
hare haiids; everywhere in India you get human bciiigs 
to do all kinds of repellent eleaiiing and emptying which 
in other countries have to he. done by mechanical assist- 
anco or they would not he done at all. Take tho case 

not the. worst case— of the piiiilidli’todlUilt, the p)Oor 
wreKd. who crouch<-s in a corner of the, verandah or in 
the dii„t. oiiUde it Mild pulls at the cord which moves 
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the ventilating-fan. You pay him about seven shillings 
a month or less ; and for hours at a stretch this ragged 
automaton goes on Jerking at his string, through the fierce 
day, when you are working or dining, and the long hot 
night while you are trying to sleep. It is not hard work, 
and it is not skilled work — anything with an arm and 
some fingers could do it ; but to most men of European 
nerves and temper the task would be a sheer impossibility, 
or would lead to madness and death. The punkah-wallah 
does not die prematurely, he does not become insane, he 
does not take to drink. He is miserably poor, but still not 
without self-respect, aware that he is born of tho breed 
which waves fans to keep other people cool, and conscious 
that he is doing his duty in that stale of life to which it 
has pleased God to call him. For the practical applica- 
tion of that usually neglected article of tho Church 
Catechism you must go to India. 
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JiAiriWAY-TBAVELLlxo in India is a thing apart, oven 
for those who take it in a first-class compartment. We 
are in a land of mighty distances. The Anglo-Indian, 
normally a migrant, a bird of passage, spends much of 
iiis time in long journcyH by rail. And his journoyings 
are somewhat elaborate proceedings, not to bo transacted 
in tlie casiial fashion customary in the Outer World. 

J t is no ease of packing a portmanteau, whistling at 
tlui door for a hansom, arriving at the station ten minutes 
l«>f(»rti the train starts, giving a sixpence to a civil porter, 
and liiuling yourself under way with an open magazine 
on your knees. Tluire are no hansoms; and if there 
Were, a file of the.in W(juld he lujoded to transport a very 
ordinary Sahib’s efli'ets. 'I'he amount of luggiige. whicii 
people take with them, even on comparatively short 
journe.ys, would amazo those auKteTctravelhu's who believe 
tliat (UK! trunk and a hantlbag should be enough to carry 
them any when!. '^I’liis may lu! sound njasoiiing in Europe, 
hut it (HTtainly doe.s not apply in India. In tliat i-egion 
i!Very traveller, every wliim travidler, at least, must move 
riillmr like a snail, and sometimes at a snail’s jiuce, witli 
hi.’i house, or a good ]iurt of it, on his hack. When 
h(t arrivi'K at his destination he cannot n-ly upon finding 
(il'fective suhstitiites, ni>t merely for the huxuriiiS, hut 
for Iho common necessaries, which he may have. l(!ft 
btihitid. 'rim.s, like an army in ciun]iaigning order, 
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or a ship on the high seas, he must have sufficient in 
his own stores to be equal to all emergencies. Perhaps 
his point of arrival is a camp on the plains or among the 
hills, perhaps it is a bungalow in the cantonments or the 
civil lines adjacent to a native city. In any case, unless 
he goes into one of the Presidency towns, where life has 
been Europeanised, he cannot hope to make good any 
omissions, except by the generosity of friends, who have, 
as a rule, nothing to spare. Suppose, when he opens his 
despatch-box to write, he finds that he has forgotten such 
trifles as ink, or envelopes, or the filler for his stylographio 
pen, or suppose his ‘ boy ’ confesses to a dearth of, say, 
bootlaces or white neckties. There can be no sending off 
a messenger to the stationer or to the haberdasher in the 
town, no putting up, for once, with the resources of the 
village shop. There is no village shop. Even if the 
European station is nominally at a largo town, that town 
is quite likely to be three or four miles distant, with 
nothing beyond a native bazaar. The bootlaces, and the 
stationery, soap, medicine, books, games — all the things 
that civilised man and woman require — must be brought 
with the baggage or done without. 

This alone would render the Anglo-Indian’s trans- 
port train formidable. But, then, the conditions of his 
life compel him to load himself with a quantity of otluir 
articles, which do not usually form part of a travelling- 
kit elsewhere. Some things, it is true, in common use in 
most countries, he may leave behind. One of them is a 
purse. In India you carry your own mattress with you ; 
but if you forget to bring your money, yon will not gnsatly 
miss it. Some small coin for occasional tips is useful ; 
but even that will be supplied by your bearer out of tlui 
current petty cash, for which he renders you periodical 
and mysterious accounts. Otherwise currency is scarcely 
necessary in a land whore everybody’s incojuci and every- 
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body’s status are accurately known. Except for the tourists 
who frequent the towns and the hotels, and are requested 
to pay cash, a card-case or, at the worst, a cheque-book is 
all that is required. Suppose you are a person of the 
proper recognised position, you get everjrthing you want 
in India by the attractively simple process of handing in 
a chit, or scrap of paper, signed with your name. Indeed, 
where natives are the intermediaries, the chit is in most 
cases compulsory. Employers and traders do not care to 
have small amounts of money paid directly into the hands 
of their Asiatic clerks and servants. In the club smoking- 
room, if you call for a penny cheroot and a halfpenny 
glass of soda-water, you render yourself responsible for 
the debt by giving a chit to the waiter. In due course, 
these promissory-notes come home to roost, but money 
seldom passes even then. A postal-order, or a draft on 
one of those admirable agents, who paternally supervise 
the finances of Anglo-Indians from the seaport capitals, 
will settle the matter. With a credit from Messrs. 
King, King & Co. of Bombay in your pocket-book you 
can buy most things vendible from Cashmere to Ceylon. 

But if you need not burden yourself with much in the 
way of notes and bullion, there seems no limit to the rest 
of your impedimenta. First, you must have your bed- 
ding. This is an absolute necessity ■without which nobody 
travels. In the East you understand the meaning of the 
Biblical command : ‘ Take up thy bed and walk.’ People 
carry their beds with them wherever they go : even the 
native walks about with his, which is the less difficult since 
it often is no more than a square of cotton counterpane. 
As for the European, he brings his sleeping-equipage 
with him, whether he stays at an hotel, or spends the 
night in a railway-carriage, or visits a friend. The 
bundle, coirtaining a mmi, or wadded quilt, two pairs of 
blankets thick and thin, sheets, pillows, and perhaps an 
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eiderdown covcrlcit, the wholes done up in a hip; csanviis 
hold-all, is never omitted. The bedstead, ai more fraim;- 
work of wood, with strings or tape-wasbbings aoroas it. is 
to ho found in most places, aind, if not, it is (*n<‘ of the 
things that can bo bought in the bazaars ; but tin* 
buil-fnmiturc cannot bo reckoned on, ajva'ii in hospitiibli' 
private qnairters. Many people will willingly providar yen 
with a room or a tent to sltM'.p in, but they will haive no 
bhinkets and ramix avvailaibb', amd will a'xpa'ct you to 
bring your own. Similarly you may sometimes borrow a 
horse, but may have to supply your own saddle and bridle. 
So the traveller takes these artieles too. 'I’hen a folding 
table is a very handy thing to have in a railway-carriage, 
where you may want to write or eat, and it is useful ag.aiu 
in camps and bung.alovvs when' there is not always quite 
enough furniture to ‘go round.’ 

On the same, principle a folding deck-chair is added to 
tlui list ; one. can never have too many of them on 
verandahs ttnd places where tlu-.y loungf). A tiftin-bahki-t, 
with t(!ttpot, cups, plates, spoons, a ttoupin of IsAtles of 
soda-water, a pot of mannalarle, and a tin of biscuits, 
ciimiot bo dispensed with on long journeys, where a 
r(!Htaurant-car is not always available, atid the nifreah- 
ment-rooms are far apart, b’or the. dark evenings a lamp 
is rerpimite, ami it is olte.n taken with tlu* luggaj.e: 
usually, what is called a camp-lantern, a line metiU imd- 
glass alTair, vvilli a copious lu!roH(tn(!i O'servoir, (’errietl 
safely in a great titi case. Auotlier tin case holds two or 
three topis, or pith-helmets, alwdutely iiereMury. (d 
courK(‘, and far too ample for any <trtiinary bal.-bo.'.. 
Kidiug-lireeches, boids, legging.s, sjiuni, whips, a gun or 
two, and a rille, canmd Ixt forgotten in a laud where 
<!V(U'yltody ride.s and most people shoot. Add to ail thew*, 
ciotlies in gr<'at abundanee, uvtming dref.s and dre.sHe;i 
for ilinner and piirties, lij'ht suit.'! of Ibiiinel or hhidsi for 
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oidordowi covorliit, tl»! whole done uj) in a hi" ciUiViiK 
holcl-all, is never omitted. The bedstead, a mere frame- 
work of wood, with string's or tape!-wehhin"s ncross it, is 
to bo found in most places, and, if not, it is one of the 
things that can bij bought in the bamars ; but the, 
bed-funiitnrc cannot be rockoiutd on, ev<tn in hospitable 
private quarters. Many people will willingly provide you 
with a room or a tent to sleep in, but they will have no 
blankets and rasaia available, and will expect you to 
l>ring your own. Similarly you may sometimes bfirnnv a 
horse, but may have to supply your own saddle and bridle. 
So the traveller takes tliesft artieles too. Then a foldijig 
table is a very handy thing to bavtt in s. niilway-carriHfte. 
where you may want tf» write (»r «’at, aiul it is iisefnl again 
in camps and bungalows where there i:. not always ipute 
enough furuituro to ‘go round.' 

On the, same jtrinciple a folding deek-ehair is added to 
the list: one can never have too many of them on 
verandahs and places where they loimgii. A tiHiri-hasket, 
witli teapot, cups, plate, s, spoons, a couple of bottles of 
soda-water, a pot of manimlarle, and a tin of biseiuts, 
cannot be dispeiihud with on long journeys, where a 
r<iHtaurant-ear is n(>t always available, and tint refrei.h- 
ment-rooms arti far ajiart. For the dark evi iiinj's a lamp 
is requisite, and it is often taken with the luj'gage ■ 
usually, what is called a camjelunteru. a tine metal and* 
glass aHair, with a eopwuis kenwene. reservoir, ej>, tried 
safely hi a great tin taise. Aiiotber tin efoie bold-, two or 
three toja's, <ir pitli-lielmels, altsolutely m I’e. iiiirv, of 
course, ami far too ample for any ordinary bat la-.*.. 
Uiding-bre.eelieH, boots, legging:!, hpiir.s, whips, a gun or 
two, ami a rille, cannot l«i forgotten m a land where 
everybody ridi-s luidmosl people liboot. Add to all ibe.e, 
clothes in great ubimd.inee, iivtuiing riress and dre*rien 
for dinm-r ttml (lariieH, light i-uit;, of flannel or Kbski fe-r 
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lli»‘ lira! ftf tilt' <!ay, ’.rarin f{aniu*nts anti wraps for tho 
cliilly int)niin{’s and cvnnin/tR, and it is not Rurprisin" 
lliat a Muall nioiintairi tif triickK and packages has to be 
('.MjiViyotl t'j tl»; station when ‘inastor’ and the Mem- 
■ahili h' l tmt, fm- nvcn a comparatively short journey. 

Kut the liu.siiicr, ; of transjiort rests lightly on their own 
. le'uMi fN. The KervantH niiiiiagt* it. Homo hours before 
the train is due, to leave, a biilloek-eart, or camel-cart, or 
jit'rliiijrs », ven an elepluint-lniTy, arrives at the bungalow, and 
s the whole load to the .-.tatitin, in charge of the head 
' i(oy.' Ummd it, un arrival, a disorderly crowd of ragged 
i:oolie»i colli'cts, find ajuiti wjunbltling and objurgations 
liiid disjiaragiug remarks shout their female relatives, the 
varioiiii parctils are dislribultn! among tluiin. ^'ht! number 
of thi'W! hearers is large. My own not immoderate personal 
elfeets have furnished employment for elevis) persons. 
I'*nt that is because each porter will only carry a single 
packet, whatever its sisio or we.ight. One man will stagger 
along with a gigantic dress-trunk on his head, another 
V. ill i Jtil away with nothing hut a pocket camera. There 
j.i much competition for the smaller parcels, siiiee every 
eoola' receives the same number of aiumt! or pice, 
whatever bis burden, hong after all tlii.s e.scitement 
bio. iiuliMiled, the owner of the. property drives down 
comfortaidy in a carriage, or pony-eart, having si'iit the 
imlt ;|«»n;iable fthil to the station -muster, asking that 
olficial to allow his servants to etow his hand-baggage in 
the compartment reserved for him. Haml-liag.j'age is an 
elaatic term, The two estreme interpretations are to he 
net with in the United Ktate." and in Itnlia. fin a train 
m the West you have about room enough in the parlonr- 
ear for a minute satchel, in which you can keep a razor 
attd a tootiibriish. In a fu*st-cla;;'i eurriage on an Indian 
railway, the voyager expects to find spacri for at least a 
leather portuiaulcau, a isuit-atse, a drcHsing-bug, a hat-l)ox 
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a helmot-case, a lunch-bafikct, and a hnf'f roll of l«'d(lin<r. 
The rest of his modest belonffings will have been deposited 
in the brake-van. 

When two or throe am gathered tog(;thor under Ihcsn 
conditions, the place becomes a little congested. Tie’ 
sleeping-compartment may legally hold four; hut tin re 
are seldom more than two, and often the; traveller iimy 
got a whole compartment to himself. The seats are, wiile, 
and when pulled out for the night tlmy mak(! (^i/mfortiihle 
foundations for the passenger’s hlank(;ts and sheets, laid 
out for him by his own servant, who i.s boxed away in 
another part of the train. This assiduous retiuuer visits 
his master at inh'.rvals during the day and night, brings 
him the phota hasri or early tea and toast, iu the. morning, 
draws his attention to tluj approach of station), where 
lunch and dinner am to Im had, and supplies hitu with 
fice and soda-water at intervals. Tea an<l ice and soda- 
water are to bo had at most places in India. Miieh 
of the rolling-stock of the Indhm railways i.s venenihln 
with age, and stands in (tonsidernhle need of rennvafion 
and improvement: though, on the other hand, e.f!rtain 
of the more (uiteriirising managitrs of the Ktnle litn 
have recently placed o«i their rails (irst-clasH carria-jes n{ 
the most admirable (piality. Home of the new eiirriage-; 
of the Great Indian I’eninstdar, the Mast Indian, and the 
Oudh and Jtohilkhand railways would he hanl b* heat 
anywhere. And even the worst of the Indian rmst-ela-;*! 
eompartmonts have windows which will elose and nftirient 
lattiee-shutters to keep out the sun ; tmd a lavutra-y, with 
tups that will w’ork, and a cistern that is noi albiwcd jo 
rim dry. In llio cool season, or at ni;;hl,, a jnnne y 
under these conditions is not uiipleaHiint. Hnl, at i.ther 
times, when the heat burns through the woedwnri; of 
the shutters, and the inside of the carriage in an oven, 
while the world beyond is a furnace, the traveller may 



sJUiMitiiuf s 5.iKh for tJifl mWat-hutchf‘8 of a damp little 
wht'.ro, at l«aRt, you can open the window without 
I«'inR clMtked by fiery dust, and put your head outside 
witliout tlie risk rtf Bunstrokc. 

If travolliTSf* in the hot weather and in the daytime 
may have its iiifrnivenienccs even for the Saliib amid the 
iun»'ijitu-ji of the firnt-clasH, what must it be for the native 
who travels third 't* The authrtriticB of the Indian railway 
('om|tanie») tlo not K^oatly diHturh themselves about the 
comfort of thtiir third-claBH paHRirngorH, being content to 
carry them in (turrmious numlHtrs at inarvellously low 
rates. For thews voyagers, a kind of slightly superior 
cattle-truck, tracked rather closer than careful drovers 
would i>f;rmit, is usually cionsidcred sufliciunt. A third- 
class car on an Indian railway is not an attractive 
vehicle for white prsople. I tris'd it myself for short 
psriods, ami I fouucl the experience mons instructive 
than f’ujoyahlc. As a nuwns of conveyance I am fnso 
to t'crtifiwu that I preferred the Koyal speicial trains. 

'I’he native, htrwtivcr, has no such feeling, or, at any 
riite, he iti not preve-uled by it from patronising the rail- 
ways to this utmost extent of his nssourcfss. The people 
Ilf India have taken most kindly to railway-travelling, 
which is to them not so much a di-sagrceahle uectsssity as 
a delightful and exhilarating recreation. Thti fact should 
qualify the dogmatism of thoso who talk too confidently 
tihout the changclessness of the immovable Fast. Wo 
are told that the Oriental will enduri! no innovations, that 
ho will not look at a new invention, that he insists on 
doing everything precisely in the same fashion as his 
fathers Isiforti him. Yet he seems willing enough to 
lulopt noveltioH when they .suit his purtKwe. A case in 
point is that of tlio sewing-manhiue. From the days of 
Hhem the son of Noah, and Ariihaxad the son of Shorn, 
the Kant has uudoiditedly sown itHgammntsand its fabrics 
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by hand. Forty years ago, many people would have con- 
fidently predicted that it would go on doing the sanic 
thing till the last Flood of all. The prophecy would 
have been fallacious. The East now sows by niachincry. 
The name of Singer is known from the Modite-rranean to 
the Pacific. In every bazaar in India one may koo men ■ 
they are always men, not women — in turban or Musiuil- 
man cap, crouching over this needle-plate, and working the 
pedals. No prcjxidice in favour of the traditional method.", 
has mtorfored with the employnioiit of this itiKtruimud. 
I now that its utility is understood. Anotlu'r example i.n 
I'tho use of luiiicra! oil as an illuniinant. 'I'he cheap 
ipetrolenm lamp is fa.st driving out the huittf or chinnj, 
tho earthenware saiicnr of animal fat or tallow, with 
its floating wick, which has hirnished lij;ht to couiilleii^ 
Eastoni households for ceuturh’s. The cuhicsil ki roaene- 
itin is now a most familiar ohjoct in every village, ami it im 
i fast superseding the great hriws howl or tho chatty »>f rough 
red pottery as a vessel for carrying water from tho well, 
it is the same with tho railway, At thoir first intro- 
duction, tho ‘ fiKi-carriages ' of tlie English wore regarded 
by tho natives with suspieion and alann. Them is grwitl 
reason to believe that they cotitrilmtfid towards that 
general ferment of men’s minds which prewled the 
Mutiny. It was somo time boforo the natives ctnild over 
oomo their distrust of an invention whi<!h seemed clearly 
of diabolical origin. But this sentiment worn away as the 
value of tho ntiw t«u)do of locomotion came to be under- 
stood, and now tbero are no imm ardent and imUundaMtie 
riiilway-iravelkirH in tlie world than the lower eksses 
among tho p<iople of India. Th(<y tak«t a journi»y by 
train whenever they can spar«! the time, and afTonl the 
montiy, evidently regarding tho occasion as one tjf en- 
joyment and festivity. It is an amusement liki* riding a 
hicyclt! or driving in a motor, to which latter pn*cwtding 
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thf*. wfalthicr natives arc also taking very kindly. So 
popular is the raiUvay that many families will save up 
thfir spare cash for weeks and months in order to 
enjoy a trip. The whole clan, with its friends, retainers, 
and ilependants, fathers, mothers, children, thii'ty or forty 
in a hatch, will go on the journey, with apparently their 
ontiro worldly p<,)Jwe8Kion3 tied up in enormous bundles. 

\ ou can hardly enUsr an Indian railway-station with- 
out comiiio upon f»tio f)r more of thos« tribal excursion 
parties, with probably another horde of their friends to see 
theui off, the whole, crowd talking, shrieking, gesticulating, 
arguing with oiin another, or wrangling with coolies and 
officials, and buying eatables and cheap cigarettes from 
the hawkew who itervadc the platfonn ; so that the 
place usually looks as if a pennaneut Bank-holiday were 
ill progress. They arrive hours before the time fixed for 
the departure, and when the train comes up they pack 
thcmselveH like eels into the long third-class carriage, until 
the windows bristle with protruding heads and irrespon- 
sible arnei. 'riwti, perhaps, when all are stowed, it is dis- 
ertvered that one of the party is missing. Moro shrieks, 
m<»re gesiurt-H, more vehement discussion, ending with 
half a do/.e.n of the voyagiw uncoiling from the heap and 
throwing themselves out upon this platform to wait for 
the absentee. They may have to tarry for tho rest of the 
(lay, for Indian trains mn at iiifruiiuent intervals; but 
that does not affect their spirits. Timo is of no great 
value in Asia, and the native is goml at waiting. It is his 
favourite recreation. He will sit for hours on his heels, 
with his hands drooping frotti his knees, motionless, doing 
nothing, even whi'm there is nothing to hi«'. Much more 
is ho inclined to loiter at wi agreeable a place as a tail- 
way station, where tliero is always something to observe, 
if it is only a porter lighting a lamp, cir a hulkxik being 
inducted to a cattle-truck. 


0 
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The travelling native hardly seems to have grasped 
the significance of the time-table. He thinks that a 
train starts at some indefinite and uncertain moment, 
probably due to the caprices of the engine-driver, and h« 
holds that it is well to be prepared for emergencies. Ho 
he arrives at the station at any hour of the day or night, 
and proceeds to encamp there until his train apiMiars, 
If it is timed to leave in the morning, it is quite the thing 
for him to turn up vaguely the evening before. At many 
places there are regular rest-rooms or enclosures provided 
for him ; otherwise he makes himself comfortable on the 
platform or in odd comers outside. 

In the very early hours of the morning, before the snn 
has risen, an Indian railway-station, in the up-eoiintry 
districts, is rather a weird place. Thenr! are no laitips 
alight ; but a few railway-officials drift about sluidding a 
faint yellowish glow from their hand-Iantems. As ytm 
move cautiously in the gloom, among h(.‘aps of piled-up 
luggage and goods, you discern other heaps under dim white 
coverings, generally lying in pairs ; one heap being the 
native’s shapeless bundle, the other consisting of himself, 
equally shapeless beneath his blanket or cotton shroud. As 
the day draws on he wakes up and makes his way to the 
booking-ojSice. In the remoter distriots he has not always 
mastered the system of fixed faros. The jountoy strikes 
him in the light of a promising opening for a bargain, 
lie demands his ‘ ot-tickott,' and when the bahu at the 
window tolls him the price ho promptly offers half. Tliitt, 
of oourso, is rejected, whereupon ho goes away tratiquilly, 
and returns in an hour or two with a slightly incream’tl 
i hid. It may take the best part of a day to convince him 
! that there is no possibility for him to obtain a roituetiou 
I in the official rate. 

As for the regulations al>out avercrow<ling the carriages 
they arc, so far as my oljwirvation goes, liabittmlly dis- 
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regarded : which is not wholly the fault of the companies, 
but is partly due to the fact that the travelling native 
likes being in a throng, and does not really enjoy him- 
self unless his compartment is dlled far in excess of its 
proper capacity. If there is no seat for him, he squats 
contentedly on the floor or on his bundles, or balances 
himself precariously against doors and windows. The 
passengers seem oddly mixed, and represent very diverse 
sections of the Indian population. In one third-class 
carriage in llajputana in which I made a brief pilgrim- 
age, my fellow-travellers included a good-looking young 
Thakor, or small squireen, in very well-made linen riding- 
breeches of the celebrated ‘ Jodhpur ’ cut ; two or three 
Marwari traders, in their peculiar peaked turbans ; a fat 
Hindu merchant, arrayed in a sort of dressing-gown of 
flowered silk ; a Surat man, in white trousers, light tweed 
overcoat, and round skull-cap, who talked some Eng- 
lish, and was probably a servant to one of the first-class 
passengers ; some tinkempt farmers or drovers redolent of 
the cowsheds, with long sticks ; and a couple of women, f 
very dark and uninviting, with nose-rings and bright- { / 
coloured mantillas. Most of the company were on ' 
exciillent tenns with one another, and chattesd familiarly, 
though the young Thakor talked little, end the women 
hardly at all. 

I was rather sur|)riKr>d to find that a considerable 
amount of eating and drinking went on throughout the 
journey, At every station hawkers gatlujred round, b<»ar- 
ing trays la<lon with clmpatties, or thin wheaten cakes, 
otiier cakes of hajra, or millet, various kinds of sticky and 
smosxy sweetmeats, and o|)«n brown-paper parcels, con- 
taining, I believe, a mixture of meal and sugar, which 
to be in request. Hisveral of the passengers Wi*re 
chewing or sucking something most of the time, stitdi as 
the sweetmciats aforesaid, Imiel-tmt. of which the n-d 
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stain was plainly visible on their tooth and lips, or bit*i of 
sngar-cane. This last is immensely popular in most parts 
of India, so that you may see the labourer going to his 
work with a long stick of it over his shoulder, like a fish- 
ing-rod. But the groat demand was for water, with which 
they supplied themselves from the great ewers or goatskins 
brought round at the stations. The wator-k'iiriTH are 
employed by the railway companies, and no ehargo is 
made for the liquid. Most of the passengers had their 
own brass or copper pots; others made a cup of their 
two hollowed hands, from which they contrived to drink 
a pint or so of water without spilling a drop. At inh-rvals 
somebody would proceed to perform his nblutioiiH, siitiu" 
down on the ground in front of the train, pouring wat-T 
over his face and neck, and operating on his mouth, with 
the aid of a fragment of split cane, and with luimh fisuh- 
rubbing and expectoration. The native is always doiiu; 
something to himself with water, and it seldom wejus to 
make him any cleaner. 

- I tried in vain to reconcile what I had heard of the 
strictness of the Hindu caste nilos with this promiHcitiUis 
jumbling-up of persons of varied status. I do not know 
what would have been the result if I had touchwl one of 
the eating or drinking vessels, but, having been warned 
on this point, I took care not to do so. Among thomselvi s 
no great precautions seemed to be obw'rved, though I 
noticed that one or two of the passengers neither aUi nor 
drank in the carriage, but took their refn^sliment, during 
the stoppages, on the platform. The railways, however^ 
have acted as a great solvent of caste reslrictious in India, 
and I believe on the trains it is gonornlly nrognisifd that 
the strict letter of the rules need not he ohsi^msd, 'rhen* 
are carriages set apart for females, but it is quite common 
to see women travelling in the general compwtmimts. 
Even Mohammedan women, who are strictly purUak, have 
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yielded to the innovation. Hidden under the hurTca, or 
shapeless round upper garment, which effectually conceals 
all feminine charms, they will take long journeys in 
carriages filled with men. 

It is another example of tho adaptability of the native 
when his own comfort and convenience are involved. It 
would take more than the Brahman and the moulvie 
nowadays to deprive tho Indian, utriusqtte juris, of the 
pleasures of railway-travelling. 
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ClIAJ‘TKli Vll 
MKDI.KVAI, INDIA 

Not till you buftin to travel about India do you 
Home idea of itH nm‘,. To nioKt of uh at honi< India i t a 
country liko another, one country anion;.: many, Wo tuiSi 
of India as wo might talk of .Italy anil Sfniiii, of ' fw oinj' 
India ' as some of uh try to • non ‘ Hwitzorhuid or l'<»rtu«al. 
I Hupposo our goography-liookrt am partly r*',hpiiio.ib!i' fi-r 
this iiiiwipproluinsion ; and it ib fionfiniioil by tb" mj'.ji «f 
th« world, drawn 'on Monuitor’B projootinn/ whmh cbdu 
give invention, too familiar in the wduMilroom, coloiir‘> 
all our notion« of th« mlativn nmt tif iltfTon.'nt porti^m;; 
of tho oarth’H aurfaoo. On Morcator'a pnynntjon, tlw 
) torritorioB near tho Equator ar« unduly shninktm, and 
j those towards the Pole unfairly drawn nut. India Kmka 
I' eomowhete about tiio size of Bweden and Norway, and 
|: appears a quite insignificant triangia coin}mmd with th'- 
' frozen wastes of Siberia. 

But when you have luioa but a littlit whilr? in A« ii* 
your views undergo a ohango. You appriatialn Uui moan- 
ing of that shrewd remark of a great Oriental iwlminiio 
trator who said that tho first and inml esHcnlial fact to 
be loamt about India is that them ih no such eountry. 
jThoro is no mich country as India; the name includes 
'many countricH, which have some common charactorislicH, 
it iH true, but also many and deep-seatod divergences. 
Por India is larger than all Enmpe without |{ussia,aiid it 
has a greater population, and as many varitities of clitnato, 
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cntfirl, and cafitoni. We do not:, as a rule., gene- 
ralirti alxjut Europe ; wo should bo cautious about saying, 
that n ‘ Europi^an ’ docs this or that, or has such and such 
piiculiftritioH. We know that the Norwegian is a European, 
aud so also is the Sicilian : we hoeitato before framing 
swooping statemonls meant to apply equally to tho bur- 
gosKj's of Alsjrdcon and tho peasants of Andalusia. 

Yet, as Kir John Htrachey observes, Scotland is 
more like Spain than Bengal is like the Punjab. Tho 
iiiountaimtor of tho Northern frontier is as far, physically 
and morally, innn tho Mysore villager a.s tho Londoner 
is from tho Montenegrin. ' European civilisation has 
grown up under conditions which have produced a largitr 
ineiMare of uniformity than has been reached in the 
Rotmtries of the Indian continent, often separated from 
each other by greaUjr distances, by greater obstacles to 
communication, and by greater differences of climate. It ; 
i;s probable tliat not loss than fifty languages, which may j 
rightly be called Hopiurale, ore spoken in India. The i 
divi-rsititjs of religion and race are as wide in India as in 
Ivunqs!, and political catastrophes have l«',cn as frequent 
and as violent. There are no countries in civilised 
Kuroisj in which tho people differ so much as tho man 
of Madras differs from tho Bikh, and the languages of 
Bontheni India aro as tminUslligiVilo in Lalioro as they 
would be in lAindon, A nativt! of Calcutta or Bombay 
is 8» nmeh a foreignot in JUelhi or Peshawajf as an 
Englislnuan is a foreigner in Paris or Kome.' ‘ 

North and south, <»r wist and west, you can travel in 
aHtrnight line over , a greater distance than that which 
siiparates Charing Cross from Constantinople without 
quitting tho territories that own allegiance to the 
Kaisar-i-liimi. You can begin at tho foot of mountains 

' Sir J(«hn Hlr«ln*y, India: it» Adminitmim mi !Pro 9 *m (»r4 «d.), 
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nearly twice the height of Mont Blanc, in a r(’},'ion whi*nt 
the cold of winter is more severe than that of L.-qdiitid, 
and finish your journey in the very heart of !ho tropii h, 
looking out towards the Eqnator over a «oa of M ■ 

blue. To most of us the very name liulia iw Hynonyinnu . 
with iutonse heat and burning sunlight ; hut tlui aiituniii 
tourist, if he gets up to I'eslmwar or to the Afghati or 
Baluchistan border, will endure more dihooinfort from 
cutting winds and frosty mornings tluui any he I'i iii.eiy 
to suffer from excessive warmth, 'i'lte iioj*ul:ir iiiea 
that thcx>eoplu of India live mainly on nee ; hitl iheieere 
tons of millions of them who never tt»ueh tleit i-ereal 
and seldom see it. All gnmiMl iUiiteuint(!i nhout, India 
must he accexited with due regard to the e- eoje ii!< rnDfUe;. 
What is true of the natural and ireographie.d eojidiis»<iii. 
is equally true of tho human product. V\ i liave i.., do 
with a suh-continent which includes a vm t number of 
cmmtries, tribes, staUis, ruligions, and people.,, at various 
stages of development and progress. 

The Kuyal tour, if it did iioihiiig else, ahriiild have 
brought home to EngUshmeu the itxenanling greaim^ts 
of tho heritage which has l«*en gained lot them liy 
valour, foresight, diplomaey, and gcwnl luck. The iVnic* 
of Wah« spent some three wraiks in visiting Jh« fe»4a« 
tury princes of Coutral India and Hajputana. The puhii' 
at home learnt that he was piwMiig a day or tw«i wuh 
Ilolkar at Indon*, throe days with the M^thuraja of 
Udaipur, two at Jaipur, live with Bcindia at (iwalior, and 
soon, A few telegrams mid casnal reference.*) in »he m w. 
papers, and one ruling chief is left, and another han bis 
turn. But unyljody who looks up his mht, and his 
gaKctUiers will discover that imeh of ilnrju* ' petiy ' 
sovereigns, who individually count for w* httle i» the 
great chccket’hoard of Indian administration, would elw- 
wbi't# he reckoned a smiiewhal important isr^u-nuKe. 
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•ifi in-t takf; very nuich notice o£ them in England : Simla 
i t 'iiir; hi th'.iu, but it has many other things to think of. 
V« t I ach of th«m> princes rules a territory equal to that of | 
a .M.’wmtl-rai'i Eunqmn kingdom, and ho has his court, I 
•tis army, his feudal aristocracy, and perhaps a million ! 
fir twii uf Hubjicts. Indoro is quite a minor State, but it 
!i liirgtr than the Kingdom of Saxony. Jaipur covers 
joor* space than edther Ilelliind or J-tclgium, and it is 
populous than trn*ece. (hvniior is about tho size 
• if Hcotland, and it has nearly as many people. And if 
w«i go a littie farther wmth, to the Dekhan, we find tho 
Kir, am ruling an area as extensive as that of Groat 
JJritiiin, with nearly twelve millions of inhabitants. All 
tlujse principalitifis arc hekl in suzerainty to tho Imperial 
throne, and they exist on sufferance and by our goodwill 
and pliiHKuro; and all together tho whole of thorn do 
not indudo moro than a fifth of tho throo hundred 
noHiuitN of human beings who are counted in among tho 
i(ihahitaut)i of * India.’ 

Hut It is the diversity ns much as tho luagnitudo of 
li«e great i'knpiri! which iinpritfisos the imagination. It is 
H guod ohjoctdonsoii to pass swiftly, or us iwviftly as tho 
(ornudHhhi diHtaiiuos iHirmil, from Itoiuhay to tho land of 
the ItajputM. 'rtio chango ia rjuilo as striking its that 
which would Iro felt in travolling through from the 
Adriatic to tho Baltic. In the coast port tho visiter 
flout Kuropo, tiVeii if ho comes in tho autumn, is pretty 
certain to coniplnin of the heat, lie finds himself 
plunged into a moist and sticky warmth which makes 
iiim |H-rspirfi au if ho were in tho hot room of a Turkish 
tiiah. But on the upland plains ho is in a morn vitalising 
ui»»im;|»hisrt!. The sun hunts fmrady at mitlday, oven in 
till* cool t eawni ; mtd in tho smnmor, Iteforo thu mon- 
ieioii, it flames with scorching fury, parohiug Uu» soil 
iuio hrown waste or hlinding white dust. Yet the air is 
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dxy and bracing, there is a snap in it at its worst, and 
even when pitiless it is not enervating. For the luxuriant 
greenery of the lower Ghats wo have exchanged the h».re 
plains, the baked deserts, and the rugged kupjes, nf ihr 
tableland. Instead of the busy merchants and traders of 
JSmnbay, the pushing Parsis, this aUirt bsniyaf*. the fuxj' 
faced intriguing Mshrattas, we find a race of hunter.'', 
cattle-drovers, shepherds, and horsemen, square-headed, 
squaro-shouldjjrod, and upstanding, burly as Vorkshirr - 
iiKiii, and independent as the farniets of tl>o bolhians, 

At Jaipur, some frieinls and I borrowed a eotijde of 
tongas from the transport train, which i.s tlie Maliuruja' t 
sensible eontributbm <.o the Imperial Kerviee (.‘urps, to 
drive to the ruins of tlie old royal eity of Amlier, VS heti 
we got back we offered one of tin* driven a grotuily ; 
but he declined to take it, pointing to a medal lie wore 
and aiurmtiring somiithing ulKiut tbo Maharaja. Ue 
was a soldier, and a servant of his king, and Iw did not 
n<««l a present for doing his work. Ttai cuNtodian »»f 
the old paliMso was (xpially dignified. Ue, tnt», extdained 
that he was in the Maharaja's m^rvtuo, and did not wisit 
to bo 'tipped' for showing a little attention. But ih*- 
tips would have awmwsUy Uion accepUid in Bombay, or, 
foe that matter, in most other pwrts of India and the 
world. Perhaps a Hcottish Highlander, of the. old strain, 
would have refused them too. 

It is of the Highlanders that the Uajputii remind one 
in many ways, even including {diysirpie, thnngh the Imh-Mi 
sun has tanned them brown, and darkened their eyes ami 
hair. Tlmy are raw-honed, wiry, and muwndnr, with 
something of the Caledonian build. As t shsel iM^ing at 
a higlily dignified Kajput chief, who was enU rtaining m* 
in his palace, I thought that with his robes and tiubaii 
exchanged for a bonne.t and kilt, and his bfistk ragged 
beard turned a sandy rial, ho might very well paas for 
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KMiiiii patriarch from the moors and deer forests, a great 
tt;rriloriaI magnate, a keen sportsman, shrewd, kindly, 
flomineering, and qaick-tempered. The racial affinity 
may iw* mwror than wo suspect. The learned Liout.- 
Ciilmnrl .J'aim‘8 Tod, who wrote Tk^ Annali and Anti- 
tfuUifU of linjaxthan, as long ago as the time when 
Wiliiain IV. was King, holds that the liajpuis are of; 
Hcythian origin, and modem scholars are inclined toj 
iMTi'pt this ormchision. Now the Colts and the Scythians 
are thought hy some authorities to have had close family 
connections, in the early days when the fighting branches ; 
t>f the great * Aryan ’ stock wore roaming Europe and 
Asia to dnd a pennanent homo. 

Whatever they may be, the Kajputs of liajputana’ 
are very different from the majority of the peoples who 
inhabit the plains of Hindustan and the Dokhan. They 
are a northern people wiih many of the northern oharoo- 
tiTihtica. At some remote period they came down from 
heyoiid the imrrier mountains and settled in the Trans- 
InduH region and on the upper portion of the groat 
(langiitic plain. £ii the early centuries of the Christian 
era they s«a*med lik«dy to found a great empire, But they 
were a imiAll people, in point of numbers, and they were 
always divided among themselves, bike the Celts once < 
more, tlioy have never shown a capacity for national or ^ 
IKilitical unity. They wore trilaismen and cl^amen, 
flevoted to their chiefs, hut incapable of combination on a 
large scale. The Mohammedans, more numerous, and 

• Tlwri' an «rf mmrwi nlMiW of ItAjpuki ouUl»l*i Iho Bajpntoa 
luriM. Tb*! iMRui i« iiut tnat of a natlmi -»hpr« sr« no In 

buubia of A MWI«. Iuipul4 MU tho nupiKnMA atanwftiiattW « M»* oW 
WMfiur «l*tt) llw tntwl inliunnliitl wid MMtooraUfl cd Mil Mxtsqrt ^ 
flmhmMa: wid lilw tbs Inlb-r ih«y m« found *11 otw Penlnisua, tlw 
mm iMflim bwn tmAf adeiiUtd lor rnuiv tribci and MV«*. «bo havn 
HiMdualiv rlwR in lbs xouiii imimIu. «w in Xm pnxxtM »t t^huir woent h»vi) 
iwnrlbwl i«i j^tnuwlyv* mi origin tot whwh ttwr* Is n« alftofual tounm* 

1 ^ 41 . 
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directed by leaders who wore Ktatesmi'n and (»rj;!}inisorK an 
well as soldiers, gradually pushed thojn away into the 
deserts and the arid sandy tracts which lie south and 
east of the great rivers. Hero the liajput chir fs fnunded 
their kingdoms, c.stablished their capitals, .lodhpur, 
Chittor, Amber, IJoondi, Alwar, built their wdiiti-walled 
palaces, beautified them with enamel-work anil mohuie.i 
and painted ceilings, took their ph.-asure in marble 
summer-hoiXHOH by cool tanks and artificial lakes, hunted 
the wild boar, the tige,r, and the hiuiiblmr, and ruled 
precariously <jvor turbulent feudatories, eaeh witli bis 
own following of more or less devoted subjeeiw. 

They were great huiblers and gardeners and fnuud- r . 
of Himiu temples, these ibijput kings, aixl they U)r> 
always fighting— sometimes with thi' .Mogbul; . Mum tuix ■. 
with tlieir rebel Ijarims, often with ojie anotbi r. VVle u 
the generals and pris'ensuls of John tlompany took to 
the work of pacifying India in earnest , in the lab«r 
eighteenth injutury, the Uajput princua wifre in a bad 
way. They had bwn so wouiconud by their conteata wdth 
Uie Moslem and their internal diKaoitsioiut that they 
wore making little head against the Mabratta raiders, 
who wem sweeping over the country tike hajimts. ’rhus 
it fell that to liajputana tho Knglish came not as eon. 
(luurors but deliverers. Th»» princes accepted our iiujtr'' 
macy without rehictance; and, for the moi.i part, tb-y 
have sliown theiuHelves loyal and sltuniy hupp' rteiu of 
tho Power which has seeured th'-m in tbi jr an'’‘ r.trid 
thrones and rendered it im«»iblo for them to maintnm 
their indeissndence and identity without i)*ns«u»l 
conflict. 

Ho all Itajputaua remaimi to-day outi.i>ii' the dir»',:i 
control of the Indian Governiiu nt, and it i*< in noni*' 
respects the most characteristically Oriental and en. 
ehongeti portion of the Kuifiirc, nuloieni of a imi un. 
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w» ti’'fnv' flavour of mpflifPvaHam. It ih rutefl by its own 
(’bii'ft., of whom rcpmsent famons royal dynasties 
I'f antiquity. With the old laws and customs 

we havf' intcrfuri'd no nioro than is necessary ; the 
Maharajas arr >*1111 the brads of a feudal hierarchy; and 
they Hve in ilat**. in thr; midst of a horde of retainers and 
jfnvih i'ed han-,'vrs-tin, as an Oriental monarch likes to do. 
'I'hry have their eavalry, and their batteries of artillery, 
and stout reitiiiuuits of infantry, armed with flint-locks 
I r Enfield mnr.i'.le-l. jaders ; they keep their elephants, 
atifl jittjds of homes and camels, and menagorios of wild 
iesutis, and tludr hoiiseltold Ktiards with ancient swords 
and tiallM/rts and coats of mail. Each has a British 
iSe»tident t»> ktjep him in order ; bnt the Kajput princes 
are as a rnlii honest fairly capable rulers, and there 
j<i tio d*'sire to nirtaii their freedom of action, though a 
little (irttsstire has aomatlmes to he pnt upon them to 
organinif famine relief properiy, and to encourage ediica- 
tion and ««‘e after the making of roads. 

It is an oId"W<trid interesting land, full of primitive 
ways, tie* ways «il a people of herdsmen, horwnuen, and 
h.ddiers. Fightitig is in the Kajput hlf>od, though peace 
has long reigned, and it is twldtnn that a shot is now fired , 
in aJiiger. Now and again we may allow a Maharaja to 
levy esecntioti upon a recalcitrant Harder, or to coerce re- 
IwlIioMS aboriginal Khils with fire and sword. But the , 
tradition remains ; a Kajput still clings to his weapons 
and d<^e» not like to move witlnmt them. Ah you travel 
through the country you may sei^ the peasant, going to his 
fji lds in the morning with hi;* (;urv«l se.iinitar hugged 
close under hia cott*>n rohe, or driving his bullocks with a 
h.i»g matchliKjk over his slenilder. They lukwi something 
of the Is'aring of warriorn, their gestuma are free and 
animated, they are gri*at talkers, as volnhlt* and noisy 
m a erttwd a« any folks I have «**en ; and they am gowl- 
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humoured and easy to deal with. The* Hajimt 
is frank and pIcAsant, a good sportKmnn, a manly ainl 
genial companion. Ho takes kindly U) tbo fCngliHh way.*!, 
is pretty nearly the host polo-player in India, and ncjy 
bo seen somotimoB at Banelagh and Hnrlinghiiin. 

But will the llajputs koop their stamina Hf)d vinhi 
virtues now that tho fighting days am mvr ? The young 
Thakom, who might have hii-n leading flnir nnn ei 
the battle and the tuamli, pas-s their Iivch in a rather 
supine inactivity, ndievod byppnrt and by ipnamda with 
thoir lingo lord. Homo who knew them tidl ii« that 
they aro lesH tenacious, 1 «'hh eiu-rgi li»', h-fta inaaeuline 
altogether, than their fathers hefore them. W#* iiM-d to 
get many Kajpius in our Indian army, and have '.till gixal 
companies of them. Hut the mipply in fallui}! off. tie- 
younger m(*n, it seems, hav*) lost seme of iheir lade f -r 
the military life, and the wholn population has Iweii hard 
hit by the famine and the plague, The future of th»* 
rocfl, and that of their hamm pieturesffue iMiuntry, is oiu? 

, of the probhimo of India"- omi of the many uiuadviil 
bnigmas which meet us at tivory turn. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SOME EAJPUT CAPITALS 
THE CITV OP THE ENCHANTED LAKES 

The older un-Occidentalised liajputana, which still 
clings to its feudalism and medisevalism, finds its most 
favourable example in the State of Mewar ; for the ruler 
of that territory, a dignified, upright, and conscientious 
prince, thoroughly loyal to the Empire, is, nevertheless, 
a steady champion of Hindu conservatism, who dislikes 
modem innovations, admits them grudgingly, and docs 
his best to keep his country and his people to the older 
ways. The bluest blood of India runs in his veins : ho 
can trace his lineage back authentically nearly two 
thousand years, and mythically he goes further still, for 
ho is the h<iad of the Kosodia dynasty, the descendants of 
the Bun (lod, who have never sullied the purity of their race 
by giving a daughter in marriage to the Mohammedans. 
For this roason, his Highness the Maharana, Hir Fateh 
Bingh Bahadur, O.C.H.I., is regarded with reverence all 
over the Hindu world ; and partly on this account, and 
partly because he is an excellent man, who governs 
wisely and honestly according to his lights, we interfere 
with him as little as possible, and allow him to retain 
in being many vestiges of the past, which mere progres- 
sive rajas have been induced to abandon. To the 
student of Eastern institutions, of sociology, of Asiatic 
history, and Indian polirios, much fruitful material lies 
to hand in Mewar State. But that student mast be 
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* more or less than man ' if he can keep his mind nn 
these matters during the first day of liis ('ojonrn in the 
distracting city of Udaipur. You cannot easily »oako 
statistical observations in Fairyland. 

Conceive a nigged mountain country, of brown, hare, 
jagged peaks, and Kcarperl, serrated hills; and m a Itro-el 
valley or basin of this desolate latul place a chain of still and 
silvery lakes, with piiltiis and plantains, and Mos' oining 
wisteria, and cactus, and spiny jnngle-grass, breaking the 
sandy hummocks in a belt of verdure at the edge-! itf the 
pools. And plant, by the margin of the largest lain*, and 
on the lowest ridges of the upland, a city of snowy palaceM 
and gloaming towers and fretted minarets, and lln' great 
carved hlunt pyramids of tenqdeH a city whn'h lean i 
ov('r the Hood in long stretcheti of creu»dlati d rampart arel 
jutting Imstifsi, or opens frr»m it in nndte .jued gatewacfi, 
which reveal narrow etreets, gay with many' hired hfe, 
ami backed by a sheet »>f tnrquuiw! sky. It is a city of 
wharves and bridges, like Venice, and tiem of tnwrhln at<f'ps, 
leading down to thn lapping water, and balctntiee, with 
dclioato doinna and threa<llikii muUiona and shafts of 
embroidered ivory hung tmui high white walls. Ktnd 
tho aurtaco of the lake with talanda, and make thei«i« visiotis 
of marble porticoes and cupolas and trellis- work and 
temwijs, with the plumes of thn palm and the hroad 
green pennants of the plantaiti waving above them ; am) 
lot castles and forts and shrines dirt the mountain side*), 
or rest likci tiaras on tins frowning headlands. Ima^tme 
all this, and you may get somo faint id«'a of the earth)) 
I’anvlisii which tlui Children of the Hun created for tlscni’ 
selves when tho Moghuls sacked their ancient cspiial and 
drove them to find a homo and ri'ntiug'plaeo iathind the 
desert hills. 

Udai Htngh and his stuatessoru had a Mmsn of the fit 
ness of things. Uorlmim they wero not great iksiguriTS ; 
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I do not know that there is a really fine piece of architec- 
ture in Udaipur, and whenever you pry into the details 
of the buildings you are met with something petty and 
insignificant, with silly pepper-pot turrets, domes with 
poor lines and bad curves, and cemented verandahs that 
look mean at close quarters. Put all this confectionery 
under a dull sky and in a leaden northern atmosphere, 
and it might seem common and shabby. But in this 
fine air, picked out against tho monotone of enamelled 
blue, it is in its place. The old palace is an immense 
building, of high, blank, and nearly windowlcss, wall, 
which dominates the lake from its lofty terrace ; but 
behind this massive screen one catches a glimpse of pin- 
nacles and roofs in creamy marble, so graceful and so light 
that you almost think they must wave and quiver with 
the breeze. 

The palace is a town of itself, so vast that the 
Mahoraua’s stables, with all their horses and grooms, can 
bo stowed away among the foundations of the great con- 
taining wall. Tho newer portion of tho palace, built in 
tho last century, with its courts and fountains and ro- 
cejption-rooins, occupies a mens corner of tho huge fabric, 
a comer happily which does not too roughly depart from 
the style of tho remaindisr. Been from tho lake, tho 
palace is always the centre of the picture as it should bo, 
standing, impasstvo and sonme, with tho clustering town 
at its knees, tho green gardens at its fesit, and tho 
castellated brown heights, like kneeling elephants with 
their howdahs, shutting off tho enchanted valley from 
the world beyond. 

It would be hard to say at what hour of tho twenty- 
four Udaipur is at its best. Is it when the touch of 
dawn turns the hills to gold and flushes the white walls 
and cold marbles with the rose of life? Or is it that 
magic monoent just before sunset, when the heat-haze 

H 
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rises like thin smolte over the ridg«», and when aii the 
focegtonnd, l^e and town and islandS) swims in a bi^h 
of thin and Inminoue azure? One haesoen it at night, 
and on that spooial night when the Mt^arana clothed 
it in golden light in honour of his Itoyal guests, Illu- 
minations are, as a rule, rather vulgar affairs ; but £ think 
all illuminations henceforth must scorn cheap and tawdry 
to those who remember that November ovctntng on tin* 
terraces at Udaipur. Here there were no electric arcs, 
with their cold and steel-like hitam, no ineamlcRCcnt 
lamps, with hard unwinking staro, no coloured latitcnis 
in garish green and red. Nothing was used bnt the 
common Eastern hiitty, the true ‘ Light of Awa,’ a im-rc 
earthenware saucer, with a shred of cotton-wick and 
a tiny pool of oil. Those humhlo uightlighls w t 
by the thousand and the ten thousand, outlining every- 
thing with a tender palpitating glow, as if stneaitw and 
runlets of lambent dame were slowly trickling along 
every wall and pinnacle and projection, by the stdei (A 
buildings, and down the shafts of columns. The idwtda 
mirror^ themselves in the lake in temples and pidaees o( 
softened dre; the forts ffiokesned Uko giant dmflies on (he 
distant hills. It was Fairyland— -with the elfli} lamp 
alight. 

When you ate recovered from your first ecstasy at tb«- 
mere outward form and aspect of Udaipur, and yon cumr< 
to know it familiarly and to move about its striH'U and 
courts, you find it more delightful still. You are fillo!! 
with a strange sense at once of novelty and remiui^urcm'e. 
You may go down to the lako-sidci, and tiiitre, on the 
broad steps of the palace itself, under llte umlKmaod and 
fretted arches of ttie gateway, you may siio the womeu 
filling their water-pots at sunnse and evening : pots t>f 
gloaming brass and cc^)per, that go dripping up the ste|u(, 
or ipreat rod earthen okatim, balnnc(4 on duaky hea^, 
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nnfl*‘r vt'ils of purplo or crimson, and hold in place by 
a nijiyh'' curv«'tl brown arm. You can look over tho low 
wall into thn square arena of sand, with the circular 
Ktnni' IHHlestal in tho middle, where the King has his wild- 
l«*a»t fights on certain state occasions ; or you may stroll 
down to the hottoiii end of the lake, and see the King’s 
wild boars fed, and the King’s tigers and black bearo 
ratnping at their Imrs. Walk tlown tho narrow dusty 
street, tlirough the flnthi Pal, the Gate of tho Klophants, 
past tlai great Temple of Jaggemath, and by tho Kurai, 
or (^aravauiS'irai, where cauiois and bullocks and squealing 
stallions are tothenid all over tho open courtyard. 

Ptaur into the rows of dim little booths as you pass. 
Hutu is the armourm at his work, and tho goldsmith, and 
lh« man who puts spot.) and borderv, of silver tinsel on 
th« cotton flrtiri*. I’ho money-changer sits at his door 
with hin scales and meastinm and his little heaps of coin ; 
if yon givi! him a t(narter of a rujwe, which is fourpence, 
lie will fill !>oth your hainlK with irregular i quare-shaped 
bit!< of eopfS'r, tliat represent the small enrre.noy of the 
Mnhiuraiia’u reiilm. A huge iSrahininy bull wanders by, 
notiit malting him afraid, for be can none into what stalls 
and baskets he pleases, ami is a lieeiitied pliindemr and 
drone, And here is the man whom the King dnlighta to 
honour, r<«*plendeiit in silk ami cloth of gold, with his 
rumiera ladoru him to clear the. way; hem a young 
cavalier, riding down the street with Ids falcon petclnsl 
upon his gUivml wrist ; here a (tajpiit noble, hi helmet and 
crest, witli a liatthork of ehaiit-matl di^atamding ovtM* his 
shoulders, foibwtsi by his knot (»f armril mtainem with 
long Hp^atrs and nt4y scimitars. In the cool of tho 
eviming you luay mm many peopla walking upon tho flat 
r«H»f« of the houses, even as King David wsik^ whan his 
eye lighM ttixm Uio wife tit Uriah ths Hittitoi you may, 
prehme*^. Ught upon Jesoboi, witii luw hmid tired, 
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looking oat Irom an upper wimlow. After all, we are 
on familiar soil. Wo have come far from the worlil ef 
the twentieth century. But w<! are cloW! to r-ountri«'*- 
which have been travoilefl ground to moat of «» at noiiu* 
period of our lives. Wo ar« in the land of the Bible 
and the land of the Bomances. 


.inDHI’tm TIIK MKDUa’AD 

Away in the western corner of the Ilajimtana re^don 
lies the kingdom of Marwar. It is one of <Hir ‘petty' 
subject Btiites, only about tin* size ol Ireliuul ; nuc.t of it 
dry sand, with great eoiiieal roek iimssoH, eight, bundred to 
a thousand foot high, rising out ui the phuii, <»n the 
castoru <t(Ige there is a huge brine marsh, whi-re yon may 
see tons and tons of glmtetiing salt piled up iti hillorka as 
you pass by on the railway ; through the we«ti-nt slice 
runs the river Imtii, which loKftt ttmdf in the imrotia m>il 
in summer, but in the auiaittn overflows the land in 
a fertilising inundation, and enables heavy crops of barley 
and wheat and millet to bo reaped. But, unlike the Nile, 
the Luni is capricious and' irregular in its action. It 
depends upon the rainfall, as indtsed d<HtH Uajputana in 
general ovoti more than tho rest of Itidia, \vith »tiy> 
thing over ten inches of rain, the eouutry i.*t gn-i u f.o- 
a few weeks and prosporons for the year. But. in the 
.‘HtiLson of H)06 the fall had hnen less than two ioehef,, the 
country was bare and browji, even hoyond its wont, the 
people were scattoring into other di.strieiN, mid for th».>)e 
that retnained famine-roUef camps were l)eiu»j pr<p.'u'< 'd 

fjifo is not easy inMarwur; whielt is perhnp.H a r<wm 
why its jieoplo are vigorous, alert, and energjdic, layund 
the average, of Asiatics. The Marwaris itre tloj 'b*'et 
native bankers and retail dealent in India, anil they are to 
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hv. ill Calcutta and ino$t other groat cities ail over 

tliii I'oiiinMiia, pushing thoir trade, and for the most part 
diijog Will nt it. Thu bar.<w8 of Jodhpur and Bikaner 
arc full of tall housiiH, with carvtid fronts, which arc the 
hoiiH'S of Marwari in(;ri-hanHt, who have made money in 
thciliHtant haunts of coimnnrcu, and have como hack to 
si»i'n>l it among th' ir own pwiple. 

Tin; trrrilory hclonga to the Jtahtors, the great fight- 
ing clan *<f tins ItajputK, of whom th*’. Maharaja of 
.lodhpur is the chief. They are «tf the ‘ Solar race,’ and 
claim (h<,iC)tnt from ilaiua, like the SuHsodia of Udaipur, 
their age-long rivals. Coming down from the north seven 
centuritss ago, the horsu-h^ving liahtors settled on these 
hreeay, aun-dried, dusty steppes, subdutsl the native 
inhabitants, and fonned a powerful little state, too small 
to lH>(!<imu an empire, but largo enough to play the lead- 
ing part in the turbulent history of itajputana, which so 
itingularly rm*mbl<td that of Central J*htrope in the early 
nuildle ages. Unfortunately there was no Eajput Charle- 
magne, no Pope, no Holy Uonmn I'hnpire, to give unity to 
the loose collection of principalities and fetulid baronies. 
Marwar was always quarrelling with Mewar, and the 
Moghuls and the Mahrattas made prey of both, till the 
Hnglish came and hrought peace to the laud. 

A fow y<'arji ago Jodhpur was better known in Kng- 
land than most Indian native capitals. The late Maharaja 
•leawant Kingh had the gocal sense to appoint as his 
Prime Minister his brother, that popular ami picuircMiue 
Itajput cavalier, Sir .Pertah Singh, who is a diKtiiiguisIn d 
and welcome visitor at Windsor und Uuckitighaiii Palace 
and at itanclagh and Hurlinghain. To sec the Maharaja 
t«f tdar on a horse, to whi him in whitif coat and cwruluau 
turban as tmlomd td the dashing corps of Imperial Cadets, 
to sen him in his shirt-ahatWH on the polo-ground, is to 
;,i!t eyes on as fine a figure of a native gentleman and 
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soldier as all India can prodnce. Sir Sii.j;!) 

brought Jodhpur forward in many wa>>. llr ifKln<’‘ il 
Sir Rwinton Jacob to give his w'rvici-n to tbf 
architect and engineer, and commisHioiied him bmbl 
a set of handsome law courts and public ofiicc';, dehi;;uii-.| 
with admirable tasto after tho old Indian fasbinii, lb- 
cultivated tho English and ho cultivaU-d tint 

Visitors of standing were, itlways welcome in ■lodlv 
pur, where they were given pigs to atick, Arab;* or 
thoroughbreds to ride, and chatupagno to drink. 'Du' 
Jodhpur racing'SlalvlcH wert; fanuiUH all over India, and 
the Jodhpur colours frequently enught the judge’s « ye. 
I'he Jodhpur polo-team was traini ri to the highest iKunt 
of perfection, with state aid in the shape of ettortmuts 
subsidies for the purchase of ponies, so that it held the. 
championship of India till it lost the Chip in the final 
round of tho great Delhi Durbar noiiUist. 

In its onthusiasin for polo Jodhpur was not alone. 
During tho last few yeiurs tho game has become a paMMion 
in some of the native stateni, and aimriing Maharajas were 
led by it into extravagances which called for the inter- 
vention of tho Government of India. The state trf'asuries 
wore depleted in order that the local teams might bn 
mounted on tho best ponies that money could snmirn, 
such ponies as no British regimental club in Imlia cmiM 
afford to purchase. In one caso at least, a %'f>ry few 
years ago, skill on the polo-ground was tho sure avciiiu' 
to court favour; and an active sowar or iKin-commt.H- 
sionod ofiiccr who imwlo a brilliant rim or hit a didimilt 
goal, under tho oyo of his sovereign, might In; rnwardnd 
with tho command of a ri^imout or assigned the rn\nmni« 
of a villiigo, 

Tho polo at Jodhpur is as good as ever; hut in Ktlmr 
respects the sporting glory of tho state is a little tarniahed. 
Kir Portah Kingli has givon up the i’mmit'rwhip, and eon- 
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fim-K himself to English society and the government of his 
iiiinutn principality of idar. The racing-stud and other 
luxuries were found too expensive for the state, v'hich 
drifted into financial cunfusion, and is now passing 
through a course of retrenchment and reform under 
severe (iovornmitut-of- India tut(*lage. The ambitions of 
the. Ilahtors are to some extent satisfied by the Jodhpur 
LaiiwTB, which is one of the most satisfactory Imperial 
Service (sirps on the registej. In this fine regiment the 
poor ''eiitleman of Rajputana fiiuls a career and an occu- 
pation. It suits him as well as the Black Watch suihid 
th*i Highland clansman afte,r the break-up of IT-lo. 
Koldioring is his hereditary profession, and here he can 
devote himself to it with credit and to the common 
lulvantage. In Iho regiment he meets his comrades ; the 
ofHeers ai'i! the nobles and feudal landowners of his own 
country. An Imperial Herviee «;urpH provides its local 
colonel and stafi'; tlu'only Itritisli ofiieer is the Inspector, 
whti is appoinUtd from the headijnarters of the Indian 
Army, and in responsibli' for seeing that the pro[K)r 
ntaudard of enici'-iicy is tiiuintained. 

Tic entire sysfeiu, which wan iimtitubul by herd 
1 hdTerin, in a <i|ilendid fmtlet b the energy and military 
instinct'i of the fighting races of India, and it gratifu^H the 
national pride i»C the people and the legitimate vanity 
of the I'rinees, who are allowed to have this small, 
modern, well-drilled, piulectly eipiipiM'd force, as well as 
thi'ir own mjstieUatteou.s armies with o}>soi(‘tc rifies and 
travestied British tiiiiforms. Rerhafm the disniplint) of 
even the dodhpur tjancera and the Bhopal Lancom is 
not quite wiiMl it would Isi if they were converted (as 
i^iome military ptooiiuwiis would like to convert them) 
into regular rngttiinute of tlio Mativn Indian Army, with 
a pro|Mtr proportion of ^umpuwtt ofSottnt. Bttt it would 
Isi bad policy to ptirohMM this odutehteg*. hy dealing & 
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blow at local sentimont and national emprit df 
We can be content for the present with having; found 
an opening for the pride of race and warlike aptitude, 
which hare been running to sood batlly since wr, eauM d 
the Po® Britanniea to prevail from the Iliinalayas t«» the 
Southern Gape. 

Jodhpur is a little off the route of this autumn toiirirtt, 
though he appears occasionally. If properly recom- 
mended ho will be entertained in groat comfort in this 
Maharaja’s luxurious guost-housc, whows his will find 
himself provided with commodious rooms, ami iis gmid a 
mem at dinner and breakfast and tiffin ns any masrsnahie 
man can desire. Also the State will dtscline to ruceivo 
any remuneration from him for all this geiuirons ho?tj>it- 
ality. Otherwise ho must goto the Dak flimgalow, fnr 
a hotel in Jodhpur is not yot. Presently it will eume. 
The English visitor, the American, thn (iiiruion, wdl find 
out the city, pervade it, and simil it. Meanwhile it re- 
mains, in spite of Sir Portal) Singh, and the railway 
and the polo and rociag-stablcH, nnspoilt, piottttew|fi«i, 
and entirely delightful. It is still a fragnumt of the 
feudal, medisoval India, whose development wo cut short. 
Feudalism speaks to us as wo look up to the towerinj' 
rock, frowning throe hundred foot above the sandy plain, 
on which the Eao Jodha built his fortress, a vast nni! 
splendid oastlo-palaco, with massive gateways, and a ring 
of guard-houses and embattled ()utwork.s, with a great 
hastionod wall which is thrown all round the city. 

In the beauty and romance of its situation, Jodhpur 
falls behind Udaipur; but in Kastern colour and ptcltir- 
(jsquonoHS it does not yield to many oilii-n in tmiia. ft is 
full of Hindu tomples, with clabomUi (rout-, ami ojam 
courtyards, i'ou may go »s far as the eutranw ».r tin -^,4- 
courts, but not farther, unless yon will consent to take off 
your boots, which is a proceeding unsuited to the dignity 
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r»f tls*; inline raci! in India. Whc-n I wc-nt tn the okle>at 
and most voniimUiil of tlu^ae tomplcs, though accompanied 
hy a distiuguiabed Anglo-Indian ofhcial and a moat con- 
Hcrjut'ntial ckujrrmhi, wet were not ponnitted to pasB 
b'-j'ond tlu) threshold ; indeed, wlutn wo placed our feet 
an inch or two farther, a Iwarded old gentleman, with a 
(iimspicnouM red-an«l-whito cabte-inark smeared all over 
bis forehead, angrily motion<!d un back. Otherwise the 
Itrahinans vtmi quite civil, and allowed us to look in and 
see a)}ont a doKcn worshippers going through a sort 
of ttioruiug service, and raising a monotonous w^ailiiig 
chant before the canvas screen which hid the idol from 
view. They wore chiefly women. The temple itself was 
built by a Maharani ; and we were told that the prirtsts 
itupimd largely on wealthy ladies, who are more regular 
and constant in their devotions than persons of the other 
sea. The same phenomeuon has been observtjd elsts- 
where. 

Thiire are (<thrtr imposing builditigH in the place 
l«iside.'( the temples. Thu) wrtalthy 'I’hekot, or feudal land- 
o\vni!r, has his town houwi in dodhpur, as the old French 
iiohifH had their hotels in Paris, and here ho comes from 
tuiu^ to time to aitiutd t he <!oiirt, ami f^onerally make a 
siem*. Ills laatiHioii is as largo as his nte-atiH allow, and 
sometimes burger ; for he likes to ruiile it with u suit- 
able following of spitantten amt sword-iaianira. Borne 
of tho ohbfr houses now tKompicti by wealthy baniyas, 
or traders, have elnlntruto facsules, with uvt^rluuiging 
bfileonies, nobly carved in that fine old rot! sandstone 
which is the best materia! (or Indiim architecture, since 
it is sufliciimtly soft to taka the most dolicate tracery 
and ebistd-work, while it is liard enough to weather 
the oliiualo. In front of theso loftier fabrics, or in the 
lower storeys, under pont-houan roofs, the busy basaor 
goes on from early luomttig tUi late night, a baaaar of 
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tiny cells packed close, like those of » hechiv*-, in whinh 
the trader sits on tho flfjor in the midst of his wnres, If 
you want to buy anything, you in the street iind 
traffic with him across the stone lintel ; if he il*‘sire-. tn 
offer you something, ho roaches out a hand In liis slick 
piled about him, or extracts it from a tin box or a rau 
{bundle. Ho docs not need to rise; all his ritinmnililii'i 
iaro within arm’s length. When yon begin the prwesfi t<i 
Miargaining, witlimit which, of course, nuhody ImvN i<r 
soils anything, tho passcrs-hy gather in a small circh', 
and watch tho process with interest. 'I'liere is no 
particular use in atlemiiting to iiiiuntain privacy, in » 
iX)lace where every man's business is done in pnhlic. 
.‘Competition, one would suppose, must lie limitisl in 
Jodhpur, ami the market is iin opm otm in i-very sense. 

^ Custom ordains that dealers of the same irteh* should put 
I their shops side by side ; oomHsiueutly, if jewelinr mimher 
one is selling a silver bangle or a jialr of gold- wire earrings, 
jewollor number two has only to nrane an ear nmiid thn 
partition- wall to know all about tho trantiaotioii. 

Even affairs of statu luro tnanagral with the saitm 
artless publicity. A miut, for example, would M«em to he 
an institution in which olomxt duors am eKseutial. ihit in 
Jodhpur the royal mint is up a small courtyard, opening 
from tho main bazaar, and anylnaly who plnasc!! ean ;>loiU 
in and watch tho current coin of thn ri*alm in ciim;'ic <>f 
manufacture, Under a little, open, whitewashi d m J 
there aro two or throe tiny furnaces, two or three " .mall 
anvils, and two or three nearly naked wnrktuei:. Three 
iron pegs, six imdjes high, with flatU'iied hejelt, look- 
ing nitlier like exaggerattid golf-ht-i, spring frtuii the 
stone floor; one of them is the die f(»r the ;;«dd pnif-a, 
one for the silver rni»oe8, and one for the hf?i'« r coma 
The workman takes a lump of hullion in l»i« hand*,, 
heats it in the furnace, cuts off a round or m-.dcr.ilely 
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ninii'l diw!, carrieH it with his pincers to the die, 
and hammers on it until he has got a sufiicient impres- 
sion ; then he casts it aside ux>on a little heap to get cool, 
and to be conve'.yod to tho royal treasury. This freo- 
(iinl-t aHy mint, I am told, was a busy x>lacu two or three 
ytrirs ago. Unliappily, progress is laying its touch upon 
dodiipur. 'rh<! .Slate has adopted tho Indian Government’s 
and imports most of its coinage. The mint is now 
childly occupied in manufacturing a few gold mohurs, and 
coiipi,*r coins. It will also supply you with seven of tho 
small two-anna pieces, made with shanks to wear as 
buttons, if you give the order for the sumo to tho intelli- 
gent, but unclothed, oftioial in charge, in exchange for a 
rupee. As tho nipeo is worth sixteen annas, tho profit 
on the transaction to tho Controller of the Mint, or to the 
'I'nittsury, is about twopence, including the cost of labonr. 
When the tourist has really annexed Jodhpur, no doubt 
the jiricn will rise. 

AnimalK, as well as men and women and impish 
hrowii chililri'n, swiirtn through the ,Iodhpur bazaars. 
High, gaunt, hrowit eami-ls, sometimeK in strings of half 
a dozen or ho, threatl their way through the narrow lanes. 
Well-mounted young Thakors.ouKporting-lc^okingeuuntry- 
hiedn, eome cantering by. (ioiits and ehickeiiH w’alk in 
and out of the houses, ,gn‘at grey babuotts chatter among 
the sparse trees of the nuburlw, and dogs of all kinds 
prowl alwmt in the roadwaya, minotieed — for what Indian 
native Would demean himself to pay any atteniiott to a 
dog? but uniiHilusted. Hulls and heifers luid homed 
cattle of every Rort jiervado the pltuni, standing almut on 
the pavements, browsing at tho uiarket-stiUls, and 
generally making themselves at home. NolKoly interferes 
with them Iniyond giving them a geritle push when they 
are too much in tfio way. Tim great beAsts turn so used to 
human society that they move about quite lightly and 
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intelligently, and cause far Icfw olmtniction than inij’lit 
be imagined. Twice a day all tlwae waniiiTiiJK caitlt*, 
bullocks, buffaloes, skimpy calves, and fileuk Hrahniiny 
bulls, assemble in an open space fitbfd with many (i« » p 
stone troughs. These are supplied with grain through 
the posthumous munificence of a wealthy Marwar im r- 
chant, who left money for this pnri)0«t>, and in 
quence obtains, I believe, several milium years of celestial 
bliss. The universal Hindti resimct for the eow and its 
kin seem accompaniisd in llajputana hy a real liking. I 
made an observation on this point to the liighly intelhgent 
Bengali babu, from the Priiim MitUHUtr'w ofliee, who, 
through tho kindiums of the HUte luithoritii;!^, wa?« ilo' 
putod to bo my amiable anrl ctmrteoUH gtu«le in .hKihjmr 
‘ It is true, sir,’ he rcpluKl, * in this region there i« much 
predilection for tho bovine spitcitw.' Tim pr«!<lih«uion is 
supposed to be general throughout i mlia. but in Uajpiitana 
it is less theoretical than in other districts. 


JAIPUR AND BIKANKR. 

The ‘ rose-rod city ’ of Jaipur has a great ntpiitation 
for xuoturosquonoss and artistic oltect, which is somew'h:il 
beyond its deserts, and is due chiefly to the fiu;t that it 
is on tho regular tourist line, and is taken in hi» strulr 
by the autumn visitor who 'does’ India, iMitwvcn fUuubay 
and Calcutta, in a few weeks. But when yciu compare 
Jaipur with the other capitals of Kujptitanii, with Cdai* 
pur, by its enohanted lakes, with Jotlhpur, wiih itu 
griiud fortress-palace, and its crowded, ipinmt leo'./v.rrii. 
with Jlikaiior, islanded in its dew'rt, Jaipur .'w em*. nuKletn, 
pretentious, artificial, rather vulgar. One is iimlitmd to 
agree with a groat Indian Viceroy who d"elared tin, 
‘rosc-recl city’ to be no more thnn a mse-red fraud, 
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It iH clean, well planned, well governed, prosperous, pro- 
gressive. But it has lost a good deal of that distinctive 
old-world flavour of Eastern medicovalism which renders 
the other towns so delightful. 

In some n'spects Bikaner is the most interesting 
of all, J''our hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
Moghuls were pressing hard upon the rulers of Marwar, 
Bika Kingh, the sixth son of the Bao Jodha, the founder 
of Jodhpur, moved into the heart of the wilderness and 
founded a n<jw city there. All llajputana is more or 
less desert, but Bikaner Stiitct is desert almost unadul- 
terated — a waste of waterless sand, with green oases, on 
which are villages and cultivated fields. From the old 
palatio of Bikaner, bnilded on a rock, as all these Bajput 
citadels were, you see, beyond the low houses and flat 
r<M)fs of the town, the dom.Tt ext«indi«g on all sides, like a 
Htra. And, indtxtd, at some hours it is hard to porsnade 
oix'wif that it is not the wsaj for in the hoat-hasse tho 
brown ntul yellow toiioH turn tr> pnq>h! and th(! elTcct 
is that of a level plain «>f dark water. If yon mount a 
horse and riile in any direction, in ten minutes you are 
deep in the deix'rt, with nothing about you but drifting 
sand and a ftiw vv«*akly sttmted hmilms. 

Bikaner is a fragnuait of Amhia or Africa tnuisiKirh'd 
to India : and the town itmdf seeniH Syrian or Egyptian, 
with its thick walls of KandHt4)ne, its square flat-roofed 
houses, its prevailing iitit^ of brown and orange, its 
plonitudo of catnols, which hern attain n s|)eed and 
Mtrangth and spirit btyond those of their fellows in 
other parts of India. To the Bikaner people, till the rail- 
way came, the eainui was as nocosmury as it is to the 
Bedaween and the Bndonesn. ft was their eonnecting- 
Hnk with the outer world, tlioir only means of transport- 
ing gmals and merobandise across the arid wildemcss 
which shut them in on alt sides. Under the conditions 
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of its existence Bikaner mipfht l)n ixitrctcd to sJi^nv 
itself a poverty-stricken town, struggling OrsprrHtfjly f<ir 
a bare livelihood. But it is nothing of the sort. On )h»’ 
contrary, it impresses the stranger with its air «t£ pro. 
sperity and well-being. There,,, is an old pslsco on ib»i 
li'ort v^’hich shows that the Maharajas ttf llikan<'r in tbi- 
past contrived to got a good deal of money to spend, l» 
is a vast rambling structure, a inaxo of smsll rf<oins ai d 
daxk passages, like many of therni Indian palnr,i.>s, with 
the usual medley of incised marble and glittering rubbish. 
But it has a fine collection of old arms, and a libr.iry of 
exquisite illuminatecl Hindu and Arnbio inaiur<i'npt<i and 
other things, to testify that for oentiirieH jiait tin- Hikam'r 
kingdom has enjoyed a prosperous eivilisaimn. 

Agriculture in this tract of Imre and ilnfiing ion! 
must bo a lioart-hroaking business; and e.bi'n the rion> 
fail, as they did to a great extent in the year then 
the farms simply go out of eullivatioii and f'<iir<hf(le< of 
them are temporarily abandoned. Vet in ilui hyojg 
onvironinont tho races of Uajputana are seen ut ihejr 
best. The cleverest and we-althitist of the Marwari 
merchants issue from the desurt-dty, and often 
hack to it. The Kajput physique is perfeelml hy the muii 
and wind. Many of tho women are hill and rtlraighl, 
with clear skins and regtilar hsituwis; sud the u»,-n i»f 
the Bikaner Contingent, who served as » «amel <'i>rpi) in 
China and Honialiland, are as fine a l»iily of long lini) * d 
clean-built troopers and sepoys as India eiin pr>sltiee, 
There is an exctillent gaol, managed und.!r Hngh'di 
direction, where the oonviets make oar|stlB iliat are «oM all 
over the world ; there is a good eluh ; and thu' i*h>v.*r 
gotic young Maharaja has lahdy built a splendid tmw palaitn, 
a really fine example of nandom Indian njmhitectuw, fur* 
nisheid in excellent taste, and provided twith ehjclrio fans 
and electric lights and all tho latest improvements. 
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With all this the atmosphere of the place still remains 
antique and Oriental. 

Jaipur is different. It is two hundred years old, but 
it in in some respects more modern than most towns in 
Europe. The Maharaja Jai Singh, who founded it in 
172K, was a reformer, a utilitarian, and a man of science. 
He was a great astronomer, and established an Observa- 
tory, which consists of a sandy courtyard with immense 
instruments built up of brick and stone, that look as if 
intended to be playthings for a race of giants. 

Jai Kingh would have provtid an invaluable cliairman 
for the Improvements Committee in a modern borough 
council. Ho had the root of the matter in him, since be 
know that urban ir>comotion demands broad and straight 
stroots. These conditions could not be effectively secured 
at the old capital of Amlx^r, up among the hills, five 
miles away, which now lies, with its marble courts and 
embossed houses, tunpty, de-wirU'd, ami exquisite. The 
palace at Amlnsr was built in the great age of liajput 
arebiUietun'. It is full (tf dignity and stat(,*lino8K, and 
though its internal decorations are tinsclly and imsretri- 
cimiH, it has beautiful eeiliugs, bebl up by tioble columns. 
trelliiKud balconies, with ebiselled hcmeiis of stoue-W(nk, 
and a labyriitth of |a>rtieoeH and Hat roofs, which give 
lovely views t»f the valley and the bills. ‘O Progress, 
what uriiues are committed in thy name!’ So one 
inoUmxl to say (»n attrveying the work of the 4>arly 
nittnicipal refonnor, who wrote tho dwnn of Anil>cr in 
order that he might cn»ate Jaipur. 

But Jai Hingh did not want his improved sciontifio 
capital to kt complicated by vaileyH and rising ground. 
Ho {xjrciaved that for a city, laid out on a strictly rt^Iar 
getmictnoal pattern, a level site is the best. Ho he planted 
the new town on a ^ad, flat, dusty plitin, without a hillock 
or a depremiiott anywhttro. Its ground'plan is like that of 
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a modem American city. The main nvcnm n ran Hiruij'li? 
as a line from end to ond, a hundred and l U v«*ii fi s t wjih-, 
which is more than the width of any thonniidifare is, 
London, except about three. Li'SKPr, hut f*till vi ry ws*!i'. 
streets run parallel to thesMs ; uthent <toh). tlt» in at rijjhf,. 
aiiffles. There are circular ftpnnrs sit various p<,is){!., and 
in the middle of all is the pnhico. eoveriuR sin onMnii- o i 
area of Rround, with its stsihles, its nsena^eru -i, a'.d it-, 
groat oblong sandod an-na, in which the kin;''s aniioah , 
his horses, elephants, bears, wiM boars, rasie., and 
lopes, exorcise and occasionally fight. 

It is rather curious to reflect that wune fifty jrar i 
before .Tai Kingh crtsited hia new ciifiitiil, Sir (5hri'»ito}il*rr 
Wren drew np a somewhat similar plan (it i i n«>w in th» 
library of All Houls College, Oxford | for the rehnilding of 
London after the Croat Kim, Wren could not get the 
Corporation to accept his design ; but Jai Hingh hatl no 
Lord Mayor and Common Cottncil to cniMult, and as thi< 
King ordered, so it wasdont!. ffedecmml that hia city 
should be all of a deep pink, the colour of the rii4 Mitul' 
stone, and thus it is to this day. Unhurtunatuly, there wm 
not enough of the stone to go round, and most of iJje 
buildings are of painted stucco. Moreover, they »m very 
low, and they look ridiculously mean and jadly, ratig-d 
along the immense sandy rojwlwayH, fn many 
upper storeys, with haltlementwl |«irapets have hven 
superimposed, but those only make matters wors*' : fur the> 
are obviously ‘duffers,’ mere shells of wall, with im j-i-d’. 
and no rooms behind them. In this way they add to th.- 
general air of theatrical imrealily with whi' li the eij.y ij« 
invested. It se,()ms a town of paslulioanl, a heilow atfair 
of lath and plasteir, and canvas and paint, inmin to he 
looked at, hut not to stand, like thoiaf imitation streets- - 
‘India in London,' or 'Venice in London* whteh aor 
sometimes exhibited for our enU'rtainiuent. Indite«l, 
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■when I drove through the town lor the first time, and 
saw it adorned with flags and coloured transparencies 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, I could not escape 
the feeling that the whole city had been run up for the 
occasion by sf/ine enterprising caterer, and that it would 
Ixj taken down and packed away for use elsewhere when 
done with. 

The (!ircu8-lik<i impression is intensified when you 
waiuhir abmit the vast pink palace, with its menagerie of 
aniiiialB. You come upon elephant-stables and camel- 
stidiles ; and there, are all kinds of creaturtw, housed in 
what lotjk like temporary sheds, apparently just pnspar- 
ing to ‘go on.' Within tho precincts <*f the building, in 
close proximity to the reception-rrmins, with their new 
Prench furniture, their gilding, and chandeliers, and 
glinU'ning modem glass-ware, there is a whole village of 
mud huts, with half-naked num and women, and wholly 
naked brown ohihlren tumbling abovit itt tho sunshine. 
Thin mingling of luxury and wjualor is very characteristio 
«»f India. You find it everywhere. Hags and silk and 
jewels are tdways in juxtaiKwition. Tatt<;red hange.r«-on 
loaf iihout the courtyards of great people, even on the 
moMt solemn oceasiouH of State. 

At Jaipur these villagi^rs, 1 ladie.ve, are the sweepers 
and (deiiners of the palius^ and the attendants on the 
Maharaja's livestock, which last is highly extensive and 
varied, I went to a sort of gymkhana or exhibition, ludd 
in the anma, early one iiumitiig, and saw a great immy of 
thiuii. TJmW! vwre haughty er«tam-colotin*d and piebahl 
stallions witti sumptuoiiH velvet housings, hulls and 
buffalcKm, pretty Uttiechinkaradetfr, and spotted ant(dox)ei(, 
huge gntiiUng hoars, ^'nttig pigs playful as kittens, 
and rams with threatening vtdutod horns. All of them 
were tifiheriid with rotms, and itj the cose of the larger 
Is’^asta there were half a duxett uiou hanging on to each 

1 
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rope. After bieinR led round the rinp. the aniinnlH wrr*’ 
pitted against each other in pairs. Tlierc wcii' qiiail- 
fights, and cook-fights, and dj-or-fights, and l»»*ar'fight«‘, 
and littlo-pig-fights, and rain-fights. It was nifher a piwr 
show, not without an rloinent of cniidty. d « f ih* 
animals had no stomach for the fray : ami as for iho fa? 
and woll-fed boars, they simply lookoil at one aontb'-r fwni 
turned away, until hustled together by the attendant t, 
when they lost their tempers, and eut and ripped n- 
oamcRt, inflicting some nasty ga«h«;s. The only le.tlJy 
spirited oontefits w'ere lH‘tw«'en the rams, who nJtarged emdi 
other witli fury, clashed tln-ir armed fttndieads l-urether 
with a shock like a pistol-shot, and were pulled away h'df- 
stunned after oacdi ('iieminter. The I'rima) and lViiiiee».)i 
of Wales did not attend this exhihitifUi, and the whole pro 
ceeding is regarded with little favour liy the (lovennuent 
of India, tluiugh the privilege of keeping and training 
fighting-beasts for the arena is one whiehthu in(lo|a>ndent 
princes are unwilling to surrender. In its present inndifted 
and mitigated fonn it swims hardly worth rntaining, and 
even the tiger- and boar-ftghts and the rhiaooeroa-flghts 
art) said to bo very tame perfonnanoes. 

This kind of survival seems fmcticntarly ont of p!iu>«- 
in Jaipur, which in many ways is tpiiu* a mod«-n» t;ity. 
It is well kept, it is lighted by gas, ami it. 1ms hoU ls f.ir 
tlu! aceominodation of the antuiimal visiton.. It Im', 
a famous Hchool of Art, where they nmlie 
enamelled metal ware under exe.eedingly t killed direetiou ; 
and it has the best museuin, with one esceplio!), ni all 
India, a museum which, in the eivreful w'h'i'jiou luid 
the judieiouH arrangement of its eontents. i>; a mod- ! ..f 
what, uueh aii institution ought to be. Th* re are a 
luindred and sixty tliousaml people in .laipur. and tie- 
place is full of life and btisiness, the eoiuiiu-reiul centre 
and entrepot of all Uiijputatui. nml the a<ljnei>nt partn of 
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Iiidiii. The Maharaja has shown considorabln interest, 
as IjefitK a closccnrlani of Jai Binfiih, in art, and soicnoc, 
and education ; and it snoms prosporons enough, even in 
a faminn year. Being a resort oi many traders and artisans 
from various districts, near and remote, it assembles a 
variegated multitude in its wide avenues. If the. rose- 
j)ink walls are shoddy, the crowd is gfinuine, and doliglit- 
ful hours may bts spent in watching its motley streams 
and mingling with its noisy eddies. 
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CIIAPTEli IX 

Ills IIIOHNKSS THK MAIIAIJA.I.V 

JIk may, or may not, hav^t koiuo uf tlai 4 Muotl in 
India in Iiia vt'ins. In thn Hast birth and biia'dinj; j’k n 
loiiK way, but thoy urn nnt (W('rytbijt<» ; and in Ih<’ ruHi'U • 
chaos of Indian history Ktrun{.ai tlmi^'n havo IttijiDom d. 
The long proccHsioii of I'rinrcs and Hulinj; (’hiofs vvb<< 
pasHcd before the Shah?.)ula on hi/> way thrott);h tlo' 
i'impire can only be described as a rniwellam ouM eoUifction. 
They difTerwl from eiMsh other ns much in oii};in and 
desticnt as they did in appearanwt and rnliwinn. Home 
wen* of thfl pure northom strain, imm who cotihl trat'o 
back in unbroken sesqinancfe to tho earliest cnnt}tu*rors, 
who havo prtmorveS thoir race to this day, unoontami* 
natod by admixture with the inferior caJitns, tho hlaek 
children of the soil. The anwaiteirs of others won* Amh 
or Afghan or Tartar raiders centuries ago ; and «om« were 
tho doscondants of cowherds and court favourite's ami 
soldiers of fortune, who were upstarts whe'n the Htipli' h 
came. 

It was interesting to note the variety of tyiS's tl« 
fondatories exhibited, as one saw them at the ree^-piiitn i, 
which wore held in each provinci' tmd {jroiip of !iDit*-(. in 
order that they might mako their salute to the I'limii' 
and present him with the nn^ar, or ollering of e,dd ndns. 
to lit! touched and remitbtd. Not. infrejpu-nl wn<, the Kind 
of pesrson whom many of as might Ik) inclined to regard 
as the typical Itaja, tho huge man, with thick lips, a vast 
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lac.o, insolent shouldors, like those of a Bnihininy 
IhzII, 11 blootlshot saturnine eye, an elophantinc rc{(al ffait ; 
a kinfj obviously, thoujjh not quite the sort of king •vvliosc 
Kubji'ct one would care to bo under goimine Oriental con- 
ditions. lint them were princes of a very different make : 
high-bn*.d guntlonion, tall and lithe, with olive coinplcxions, 
and oval faces, and regular features of the Brahman or 
Jiajpiit mould ; or loan, wiry, hook-noKcd, eagle-eyed 
warriors from tho Border ; and dark, short men from the 
south. And in their characters and tlteir situation was ns 
much variety as in their faces and their figures. 

A few years ago it would have been easier to classify 
them than it is to-day. Broadly speaking, they would have 
fallun under two main headings, at least in tho estimation 
of tho Indian Foreign Oflico and the I’olitical depart- 
mnnts. There was tho virtuous Maharaja and there was 
the Maharaja who lacked virtue. Tho un virtuous Maharaja 
still exists ; hut he is mainly a smwival, and he has had his 
e.lawr, so se.vttroly pared and his wings so closely clippcvl 
that his jiiore picturesque lapses from tho straight path 
are no longer possible. We have made e.^amples of so 
manyof his kind that he has become e.\ceedi ugly eautious; 
nor do his supiirvisors and the representatives of the 
paramount Power allow him so much latilude as the 
more indulgent ‘ politicals ’ of the piwt. 'i'he unvirtuou»\ 
Maharaja was often inclitu^d to treat his state as his own 
privatt) proi>t!rly, and to spend its rtivomies for his personal 
gratification. lie filled his great nunbiing palace with 
luonfltrosities from KuroiHi, for which he was charged blood- 1 
curdling prioott. He spent lakhs of rupiH!K on emeralds to ! 
a<lorn his own person and diamonds for his favourite wifo| 
tir more favotmto dancing-girl. He huilt now wings to 
his noble old residimcc, of monumental hideousnoBB, and 
emptied the Btate treasury to pay for horrible glass lustre 
chandeliers, crystal thrones, and gilded Lord Mayer’s 
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carriages ; or he wasted hi« substance on a stud tif I'lcphant s 
with silver howdahs, on fighting bears and tigcr.s, itjid tuj 
whole menageries of animals, wild and tannt. 

These were the milder indulgences, and with Iht ni wr 
did not, and do not, intorferi*. whim exerdni'd in tviii 
junction with a reasonable amount of good go\'(TiiiiM'nt. 
But when his Highness took to twisting the tniln nf his 
Sardars, his knights and barons, in order to make them 
yield more than the feudal reviinufK, when he levied 
medimval benevolences and plundered his iiieii‘han<.4 iiiul 
traders, when ho courted relxdliim by general nialndmm* 
istration, and tried t<r supprrtss it with his inairhlock* 
men and his ancient hatteries of siiioolh-horu inii/ide. 
loaders : when he. broke out in this fashion, it Iweatui* 
necessary to bring his performances to an end. 

N<jr could wo permit his private life tt> ris*' above a 
cc.Ttain level of Hoandalousness. We were not too par- 
ticular in those inattoni, and we prefemsl not to inquire 
curiously inlr> tho interior economy of the palace, Ibtt 
tho FiOsUnm despot, who lives in tho true KaaUrii 
fashion, finds moderation difficult, and ttasily slidos into 
X>ractit»)H which make it impOKsible for snlf-rtisp«»'ting 
individuals or govomiuents to havts any friitndly reiationvi 
with him. In due course, the career t>{ the unvirtuouH 
Maharaja is brought to a conclusion. After sullictent 
warning, the Government ot India drojjs down a heavy 
hand upon him, and flattens him out, to rim*, as a rule, no 
more. Hometimes the Htate is put into ('.oniniisaii ut, mnb-r 
tho political agent, and the itaja is given a isrmd for 
re.putitaiicu, with a pcomiso of restoration if he showv» 
signs of amending his ways. More often he i<4 <ieposet| 
and pensioned off, and his throne is conferred u{sm Mime 
rtqjutable brother or cousin ; or one of the royal infante 
is taken away to he educated up to the latest Aitglo*liidian 
standard, while a Council of Kegcitcy is ap{>ointed to do 
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IhiiKr tliinff.s which wicin <’oo(l in the ttytts f»f Bimla and 
the. local Ag(!ncy. until wich time as the ycmn}{ Hovereif^'n 
coincH of a<»<! and can take up the nsins of Huvcmiucnt 
and prortcfid, it is hf»pt*d, to put into prautico the loHsons 
of his pnsceptors. 

Like othfsr dethroned inonarchs, the doposed Jlahanija 
drtoH not always take his fall rpiictly, and may show a 
disposition to f^'ivti trouhln, sonietiiuos by foinentin^; in- 
ternal intrif{tin within his late doininions, more frefiucntly 
hy tryinj; to n^ach the ear of tho Viceroy and oth(!r 
inllnential persons in Asia and LCurope. As a rule he is 
harniloHM, and rolapstns after a time to a stru^'f'lo between 
his allowance and his plcasnros. A curious little incident 
occurred while tho Prince of Wales was the guest of utui 
of the greater chiefs, a promising young ruler, with 
K^Kurting and Anglicising tastes, who had been substituted 
within the past few years for a disreputable elderly pa>- 
decessor. There was a garden-party at tho Kosidency, 
tho lioyul visitors being pwssont, togffther with tho young 
Maharaja and most of tho native and Kuropiian notabili- 
ti<w of tho district. In the midst of tho enbirtaimnent, 
while the band was playing and tins guests were Inisy 
with tt;a and ices, tho slighttwt possible signs of activity 
were visible in the local official group, and the oillcurs 
commanding the iiosidency guard and tho troops brought 
up from tho nearest British cantonment held a brief con- 
sultation. Not till afterwards was it known, anrl then 
only to a minute uumbe-r of porsons, that the de|K>8od 
chief hod boon in need of attention. Tho old ruffian had 
made various applications to bo allowed to H<io tho Prince 
of Wales, which had been iguorijd ; and finally, on the 
afternoon of tho garden-party, nows was rfjooivod that ho 
had Htartod off on his motor-car, from his castle a few 
miles distant, to pay his respiKsts in iMjrson. This could 
not bo iwrmitted, so a small party of well-mounted sowars 
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was despatched to head off the vehicle ujuI l- ad th( di ' 
crowned potentate safely home again. 

The unvirtuous Maharaja, though he had a h-r 

Western luxuries and Western cxtravagiiiicTs, v.hw iii-nnlij 
Oriental and Conservative in his political attitudi-, lie 
had no syinpatliy with modern progress, and s tn nnt'ii; !y 
objected to refonuB, which, as hi! perceived, iiuotl ' ft' ii 
cost money he preferred to spend fin himself, his home- 
hold, and hifi zenana. Schools, model prisen;,. Im pilTil.*. 
irrigation works, and famine, relifd would make a roii" 
siderablo hole in hi-s private. (Jivil Inst. 'rherefni" hji. 
Highness entrenched hiiiisclf ladiind Mimlu or Mus'.. «1- 
man orthodoxy, and protested as veliemently a:* he dared 
against innovations. Honietimes, indeed, he may h-avc 
hoon unselfish in his <ip{Kwiti«>n, knowinj' that the re- 
forming schemes would bring tnore Mtijihshmi n an 1 
English infiue.nctiH inUi his flomiriifins, aful ‘o idtahe the 
belief of his subjects in tho wisdom of their father,* ami 
the ancient social and religiouH ways. 

One of the bust of tho imiwuit mling chiefs, a matt of 
tho highoBt character and deaervcdly respected by English 
and nativoB throughout India, takes this view, fie is 
a champion of thn old Hindu system, an tipright and 
conuoiontious sovereign, who does the beat for his suhjecis 
according to his own lights ; but he sets his fare aganoit 
the wholesale adaption of Kurot>ean methods. He ilify 
not want his pcoplo t(.i live in intitation Kn;;]ii.h hmis«!M, 
and wear shoddy iCngUsh clothes ; he seim im great 
nooossity for teaching them to reiul ami write, holding 
that educatum will only turn them from imnteri) ami 
herdsmen into clerks and hahtis. He kfieps rigidly tn the 
caste rules, and he will tmt cat with Kurujieam;, or drink 
their W'hisky and champagne. Even the railway seems 
to him undesirable, and it imedud a good deal of pn aaure 
before he would piormit the lino to approach his am-ient 
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and picinrosquc capital, llis territory is rich in mineral 
deiwsits; but he will not allow thorn to ho worked by 
modern appliances, and ho discourages the bonoficont ad- 
vances o£ the crjjupany-proinotcr and th<j share-monger. 
Nor will ho patronise British sport. lie shoots the tiger 
and spears tht! wild pig, and haives p(do and racing and 
(irickft to others. 

But the virtuous Maharaja, as a rule, is full of 
J'jnglish ideas, Ittj is enlightened and progressive, lie 
ailopts tl») Anglo-Indian method of administration, per- 
haps oven institutes a Council, and imports a Bengali 
or two to JKst as Becrotary or Legal member. Ho re- 
forms his judicature on the English model, and allows 
the Penal Code to prevail. With European assistance 
ho improves his gaols, and sometimes puts his instructors 
to shame by the excellence of his work. 

There is not, in the whole of India, a prison more 
admirably equipped and arranged than that in the Maha- 
raja of Bikaiter's capital : there is, perhaps, no hotter one 
anywhere. Its cleanliness, sanitation, and good order arc 
laiyond reproach, and one can scarcely imagine a more 
e.hcerful, and apparently contented, body of criminals than 
its inmatfis. They have largo open corridors tt) shuip in ; 
and if they wear fetters on their legs, that is only in 
accordancat with Indian soutimont, and is, morc'-ovor, more 
humane than locking up prisoners in small close cells 
during the hot weather. Btoady industry is the rule in 
this inr>del house of dotention. There are tailora’ shops, 
(iarponters’ shops, and brassworkers' shops; and in the 
grttat weaving and tapiwtry slujds, murderers, thieves, 
dacoits, and pickpockets tire pttacefully, and as it would 
Hwjm quite happily, employed in making oarp«iil8 of lovdy 
design and irrcproaohable workmanship to the order of 
wealthy clients all over the world. The Bikaner gaol is 
not only cfUciont, but it is oconomical, Cor it is run at a 
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clear profit to the atato. It is alHt> quitt pnjnilHr with 
its tenants; so that when a prisoner shdWti of in- 
subordination the Governor can tiHually roilntif' him tt» 
obedience by throateninR to sot him at lilsriy uji'i iiirii 
him outf Again, at Jaipur thoru is a niusj-um, which 
is equal to any in India, with tho single exci ptitni of lh"t 
at Lahore. Tlio Maharaja of this State has shov. n him- 
self a discriminating and liberal patron of art and wicnci ; 
and he, and the Nizam, the Miiharajii of (twiilii-r, aiai 
others, have founded excellent enllegi-s ajjd arc kcjUoum 
promoters of the hightsr edneiition ntm-nn their ’.ubjects. 
This is one side of the Anglicising activity of theue 
progro8siv(i primuts. Th<i tendeticy developM in »dh»T 
ways, inhsHisting, but not always of wjidi niapiMi- 
tionable utility. The.y have an imdination to gratify 
Western tastes iu(»ri! repntnlde than th"‘ 0 ' i-f their 
docisssors, hut Hoiuetimes quite sv. e,o;»tly. 'I’he old 
rambling palaces, with their rookery of paataigci and 
inlaid culls huhind marble screens, an* (Uwerb d : and a 
fine n«w building, with largo »i<»dern salcama and reeep- 
tion-rooins, ia oruoUtd. liis lUghniws will oftt n Im:' a ken: 
sportsman hiinsuif, and a niunificfmt patron ut many 
kinds of sport. Thcaw) aspirations afh'r t;S(3*-n«tiee in 
polo, to which rutnronco has been made, lure apt tr» run 
into money, and the durbar may be reriuired U» pay the 
expenses of training a first-dasH team and buying piiuie;i 
at pricoB far bnyond tlio higitiniatc rewmreea of tie tdatc 
treasury, nie Chief may even ki?ep a rainug-stable, bring 
out stud-grooms and trainers from f’higlaiul, and nM ure 
the services of well-paid Knglisli jtaikevi, tr* rarty bi-i 
colours at tho fashionable Indian rn<;e-{iieeting». 

'I’he good Mabaraja's Knglish friends will 1 h» only b,u 
ready to encourago him in so meritorious an e-stiavagamje 
as tliat of promoting oiuin-air rcoreatiotta. ' You «itight 
to have u pack of jackal-hound.., Malioraja Hahib,' sayo 
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ouo sot of enthusiasts. ‘ You should turn that field into a 
lawn-tennis ground,’ suggests another. Anxious to oblige, 
the Chief provides both the hunting and tho tennis, much 
to the satisfaction of tho subalterns and the young ladies 
of the station. Meanwhile, his own personal tastes must 
he gratified in other ways. Bo enlightened a student of 
western institutions can hardly get on without frequent 
visits to Bombay and Calcutta, and an occasional trip to 
the still more instructive oitios of London and Paris. 
Perhaps, when he asks permission to quit his dominions, 
the Covemment of India ungraciously informs him that 
he has been expending far too much money on his various 
diversions, and reminds him that his subjects are suffering 
groat privation from the failure of tho rains. The vir- 
tuous Maharaja sighs, and proceeds to organise famine 
relief, not in the ancient rule-of-thumb fashion of his 
royal ancestors, but according to the English system. 

He has his trials, for tho new way is not always 
uiulorstoixl, and it may have to bo worked hy tho old 
officials. It is said that daring a recent famine tho 
Jiritish itesident remonstrated with a native prince on tho 
mismanagement of his relief works. ‘ Tluwe men, whom 
your Highness sent to distribute food, are simply robbing 
you.’ ‘ Eshinitt Bahib,’ said tho Maharaja ; ‘ is there a 
man in all my country, except yourself, who does mt rob 
uieV’ Indeed, there are many difficulties before tho 
nsforming Baja in this transitional age. The more credit 
to him that ho overcomes them so well as ho often dom, 

It is tho opinion of the most brilliant Anglo-Indian 
statesman of our age that the real Indian aristocracies, 
the princely class, and the reigning families, wore never 
so well content with British supremacy or so loyal to the 
Kinpire as they are to-day. Up to tho post-Mutiny 
siittlcnient, and long beyond it, there were always princes 
who could bo, and were, centres of disafiTeetion. The 
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insubordinato or disappointed chief easily drifts iiiln llutt 
position, and the older Indian adininistrators wre (juiii' 
right in regarding an ill-dispostid Maharaja of oiir nf 
Iho greater states as a possible source of danger. I'hey 
knew that these princes, powerlesH as they wtem* d at the 
moment, might under conceivahlt! circum-stanceH heirunn^ 
extremely formidable. 

One must, of course, distinguish. There an- rajio; and 
chiefs of all kinds in India, from the Nizam- wotno 
subjects are more numentus than thowMd the (Jueeii of 
Holland, the King of Belgium, the King of l>emnark, ami 
the King of I’orlngal tak«)n together — 1(» tin- fs tly Nawalt 
! with a few square miles of territory and a lakh or two of 
rov(!nuo. But tho head of oih! of the older and inoi«.) 
^influential dynasties is undouldedly a personage, evrti 
outside his own dominions. It was iinpossihle to mingle 
with tho crowd in tint cities through which the l'rine<t 
of Wales passed without hading that sonin of thesi* potetw 
tatcH aroused an interest in tho uativii breast rli»-per than 
that evoked by any British ofhcinl, not excltidiiig the 
highest of all. A (lovtrnor or liieuteiiant-dovernor, tJm 
virtual ruler of thirty or forty milliotiH of poiple, in 
reality a far more important individual, impncialty in )di. 
own province, than any of the local reigning chiefs. 

Yet 1 think that the multitudci or sotnu of thoni, looke ! 
on tho Maharaja, as he wont by in his gilded coach and four, 
followed by his caracoling escort, with a livelier and more 
sentimental curiosity than that whicdi could be evokid 
oven by tho ' Lord Hahib ’ himself. To thu Indian tmtivna, 
our ofiioors, civil and military, our judges, commissioner, 
generals, commanders-in-chiof, provincial satraps, vie«i- 
roys, are mortal men, like theinselves ; highly planed and 
highly paid servants, dignified and jsitent, but evanesciint : 
hero to-day and gone to-morrow, moved about at the bid- 
ding of unknown masters. It is otherwise with th« man 
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who reigns by right of birth, albeit his realm may bo 
only a patch of rock-ribbed desert, and his authority so 
resirict<!d that he cannot sfintmiee a convicted murderer 
to death in his own courts.' The sacHulness of the 
‘ Lord’s anointed ’ is still a living force in the East, 
though the id»!a would ho expre-ssed dilTerenlly. Loyalty 
has nnich of the old moaning which it has lost in Europe!; 
it includ(‘8 a sort of religious rovortiiice for the person of 
th<! sov<'reign, and a tendtinoy to regard unquestioning 
obedience to liis couiinands ns something higher than a 
legal duty. It may he takuti as a genera! rule in native India 
that the people would follow their princes — anywhere. 

And oven to thoso outside the ranks of his own sub- 
jects the ruling Maharaja frequently represents something 
of significance. He may be the h^d of a great religions 
community; or the premier prince of a race which is 
invested vrith a special sanctity by millions; or the in- 
heritor of a stirring tradition of conquest and successful 
war. Even when their material power is trivial, they 
may wield a moral influence sufficient to ntnder their 
content or discontent with the prevailing riigime a matter 
worth very serious consideration. 

In the old days they were usually discontented. It 
was very natural that they should })e so. 'I'hey had suh- 
mitted to the paramount Eow<'r with reluctance, some- 
times because they had been suhdmtd by force of arms, 
sometimes because of irresistible pacific pressure, soine- 
titnes hftoanse it was the only way to save thfimselves 
from iMiing wiped out by stronger neighbours. But they 
did not enjoy the situation, nor did tliey appreciate the 
hlessingH of Imperial rule. Equal laws and equal rights 

* li Iji 0 nly In t fim of liirK»‘r niitivu kUUih thui tho ruling prinoow 

imirtmM with wh*l in Uifilinlottlly known im Iho twwor of lilo arnl 
litiith. In Uui grittit iiiajority of Uiotto no doain ponalty oan ho 

oarriod out nxoojit aftor roforonoo to tho looil Aftonoy ot llto Ouvornmont of 
Imtia. 
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had few attractions for men -whoso very oxisttfnc«> was an 
assertion of tho principle of inofniality. An I'la-iD'rn 
despot, who did what he liked in his own country, subji^t 
to the chances of rebellion, and made war wlu’ii h«' 
pleased, would seldom care to exchange this (ixoitiu}* irr< ■- 
sponsibility for an uneventful B(‘curity and a di^uilicil 
dependence. The Government of India put him in l(>»din!'> 
strings, and deprived him of soimi of his mimt i;hi'ri*,hrd 
indulgences. Tho true Oriontal li(!onco to plunder and 
misgovern was practically withdrawn. liis territory was 
no longer his private property; he was ex^M-etod ti» ofm- 
sidor the feelings and interests of his snbjoots, with what 
no doubt seemed to him quite suiM'rfluous solicit ud*i. I'hin 
patriarchal mixture of oppwtHsi(u» atul goueroaity had to 
make way for something more nearly resembling the rub* 
of law. Tho process annoyed tho chief, and it did not 
always please tho people, who sometimos preferred Uu> old, 
irregular, free-and-easy arrangements. IbisidiHt, tho liaja 
really disliked tho English and their ways, many t>f whie.h 
seemed to him offensive or absurd or trroligiotis, and ho 
would have been heartily glad to see them cloariiil out of 
India altogether. So ho was potentially disloyal, thi>u$>h 
wise enough not to quarrel openly with the I’ower that 
was master of his destinies. 

The theory of the statesman to whom I have rofom-d, 
and of many other distinguished Indian administrator'^, 
is that tho attitude hero suggested has boon changed in 
recent years. Wo are told that the meinhent of the 
gHiut ruling and princely families are kwiaing nmon- 
cilod to tho British supremacy, and are imw in many 
cases its cordial and wholo-hearhsl s«ppc»rtws. They 
no longer endure it with sombre actjuiescunce. On the 
contrary, they understand the prevailing system, they 
appreciate tho bemofits it otmfcrs upon the country, and 
they would bo th«i last persons to rejous; at its overthrow. 
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The younger generation has a tendency to be Anglophile. 
Some of the princes and greater territorial proprietors 
have been educated in England itself, and not merely 
under English teachers and tutors ; many of them are on 
very friendly terms with English officers and officials, they 
are getting to like, their ways, they join in their sports an<l 
games, they meet them in business, on the polo-field, on 
the parade-ground, and to some extent in society. They 
have abandoned a good deal of their exclusiveness and 
aloofness, and find it possible occasionally to be on terms 
of frank camaraderie, with the better kind of Englishman. 
Then they know more of England and of the extra- 
Indian world generally. Some of them travel, and read 
European books, not excluding fiction from the fair land 
of France. cultivate a taste for modem inventions, 

and have modem progressive ideas as to sanitation and 
(iducation. All these things put them in a better frame of 
mind than their sulky and resentful fathers before them. 

Add to all this that wo are at length making some pro- 
gress towards bringing them back to the only career which 
really suits a member of an Eastern aristocratic caste. 
We are giving them a revived interest in soldiering. Wo 
have always |>ormitte<l the native Htatos to keep up antiios 
of sorts. Hut it was out policy that these armies should 
1)0 ineffective for fighting purposos. The princes might 
have a limited number of men in buckram, or in red or 
khaki coats, or in mail armour, to play with ; but wo could 
not afford to lot these troops be made efficient enough to 
become dangerous. Consoquontly we have refused to allow 
the feudatories to have their regiments drilled by European 
officers. Wo do not permit them to possess batteries of 
bnieohloading artillery, and we forbid the purchase of 
good modem rifles. 

'Pho forces of the native Btates wore paraded for 
the Prince of Wales's inspection as ha pass^ tltrough ; 
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and some of them made a very brilliant appearance, for 
we exercise no veto upon the sartorial fancies of the, 
Maharaja, and if his Highness chooses to clothe his horde 
of military retainers, armed with smooth-bore mnakets 
and old Enfield carbines, in uniforms of canary yellow or 
blue and silver, with old French dragoon helmets, wo do 
not offer any objection. His subjects like the sliow, and 
are pleased to see those obsolete, warriors facing about 
and presenting arms, whilo OoloncI Gopal Kingh or 
Major Mohammed Khan givt's the word of command in 
what is supposed to bo thii English language. Hut to a 
young princo of spirit th(( whole affair must lioubtless 
scorn silly and theatrical, and perhaps no more than a 
proof of humiliation and dependence. A man sprung 
from generations of warlike ancestors, who won their 
way and hold it by the sword, must chafts at the r«!Btri<!- 
tion which binds him down to an anny of 8t*g(( supers 
and provides no worthy profession for tho ctulets and col- 
lateral branches of his royal house. That was one of the 
reasons why the Maharaja aforetime gave himself to 
unworthy courses. Ife ‘ chewed bhang and toyed with 
dancing girls,’ as described by Macaulay. What else was 
he to do, when we had mode his government an uiin<ality. 
and his army a farce? 

But we ace now opening to him a wider avenue of 
activity. We allow him to raise a contingent for the 
Imperial Service Corps, which ho may make as efihdetit 
and soldier-like as ho can. The I.B.C. was iiiHtituttni 
during Lord Hufforin’s viceroyalty, atid it has Iwon >mud» 
improved and emlarged during the post few years. It is 
intended to associate tho feudatories with tho dctfeneo of 
India, in a genuine sense, and to allow them to maintain 
small bodies of troops, anuod, equipped, and tmined, as 
nearly as possible like those in the direct employment of 
tho Crown. Each unit of tho Imperial Service Corps is 
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stationed in the native State to which it belongs. It is 
part of the army of that State, and it is paid for out of 
its revenues ; the officers are the Maharaja's own subjects, 
holding their commissions from him. All that the Indian 
Q-ovemment requires is that there shall be a British 
inspecting officer, whose business it is to see that the 
force is kept well up to the standard of our own Native 
Army. It has modem weapons and receives the latest 
insiniction in drill and tactics ; and it may he called 
upon to take its places in lino w'ith British troops when 
the Empire goes to war. 

The Maharaja who decides to establish an Imperial 
Service Corps is left a considerable latitude of choia» as 
to the kind of contingent he will supply. The horse* 
loving Itajputs of Jodhpur contribute a dashing regiment 
of lancers. In Bikaner, the desert State, they have n 
first-rate Camel Corps, which did valuable service in 
Homaliland and Chino — in thci latter case with the high- 
spirited young Maharaja himself in command. The 
Maharaja of .laipur contents hinisidf with a workmanlike 
atul useful train of transport carts. At Gwalior, the 
Maharaja Kcindia, that eiiergi'tic Indian prototype of the 
German Kaiser, sitting erect on a mugnilieent charger, 
with waving sabre flashing in the sunlight, Iwl his own 
Imperial horsemen, at a thundering gallop, past the Itoyal 
standard. When the Prince of Wales was at laihoro, a 
review of all tite Imperial Hervire contingents of the 
Punjab chiefs was heltl at Mian Mir, There were iwtween 
thrtrc and four thousand troops on the ground of all arms, 
oxettpt artillery siiicn the Mutiny we do not put field- 
guns into native hands ~and a Ijetter disjday of physique, 
goisl mareiuiig and riding, and aooutaln drill could scarcely 
Isi seen in any country. There was little to choose, so far 
an the eye could jtidgn, between the Moliommcdan and 
Hikh Holdieni of Patiala and Kapnrthala and the best 

K 
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regiuientB of our Native Amiy. Anfl these contingi-nth, ii 
iniTst be remembered, were in all cases officenul by men 
of their own state and people. Colonels, r-aptainH, and 
subalterns were of the same districts and the sajne raf'«>M 
as their men. Many of them were relatives cif the 
Chief, his brothers, nephews, or cousins, or >ueiiil»ers of 
the landowning families who owed him fe.udji! allegian«^e. 

But this is not all that wo df> to gratify the tiiilitary 
tastes of our Indian warrior castes. Tfu! young M’iomi of 
the reigning honses can bo odncaletl at the U.vjknmar 
colleges, wluiH! they ntceive. a combination of that sort of 
training which an English lad can get at a piiblie sehfHd 
and at Sandhurst and SVoolwich. When they h ave these 
academics th(!y can join the Imperial Cadet (!or|»H, a very 
select body, formed entirely of princes f»f the Indian 
reigning houses, which was one of Lord Cur^on’a happy 
thoughts. I'liis N«iuadfon of high>borii ybullis wioi 
happily chost'n tui one of the I’rinco of Wales's guards 
of htmour, and a very gay and galltuit fn^jp of young 
cavaliers they looked, fit to the escort of any Moveo’ii'u, 
with their pretty fawn uniforms, their turbans of tur- 
quoise blue, and their Haddle-cloths madt! of the skin of 
the snow-leopard. It is propowsd that wuim of the?K« 
young gentlemen shall obtain direct eonintissioiiH in the 
Indian Army. One of them has already lanm apfsdttbfd to 
the General Stafif, where they think extremely well of him. 

The moro oxistenot! of these corp.4 is symptomatic of 
a certain change in the attitude of tint rttleirs r»f India 
towards the native states. It is a kind of tentiinonial to 
the loyalty of the Chiefs: a certificate that they can hi* 
safely trusted with so funnidable a w<*ap«iH ns a few first- 
rate modern regiments, on the assumption that it would 
never be ustid except in otir servico or at Juir direction. 
If we went to war with an Kurojasan Bower we take it 
for granted that all the Imi>enal Herviee contingents 
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would vie with oach other in prcssinK to ho sent to the 
front. There they would be vakuible. On the other 
hand, we could not afford to leave thirty or forty thousand 
mafiassine rifles, in lrain<;d native hands, on the rear of our 
Army of the first line. If tl«! liaj’as were noi loyal, if 
they were at any time to develop active disaffection, then 
one cannf>t deny that these well-drilled troops might bo 
a Bourcii of potential danger. Meanwhile we have un- 
doubtedly done something to give a legitimate outlet to 
the martial instincts of the ‘ fighting races * and their 
leaders ; and we assume that the Ituling Chnis, at any 
season of stress, will perceive that thitir interoMts and those 
of the Imperial Government of India lie along the same 
line. Are wo justified in this complacent hypothesis? it 
is a rather delicate subject to discuss, and there is not 
much that can bo said upon it ivith any profit. Ambitions 
men, who have behind them a tradition of successful 
struggle, may sometimes chafe a little under the regime, 
which has suhstituted safe tranquillity and dignified 
subordination for attnustivo adventure and undidiiied 
authority. 

Looking at the matter from the outside, one might Ha>' 
that the ruling familicB have no reason to he discontentiid 
with the place assigned to them. If we have taken much 
from the feudatory ruler, we have also given him a good 
deal. We have rendered him Kecure. His throne is no 
longer precarious. Hecan ‘ Bleep well,’ like King Luncan, 
though not in his grave. Treason, domestic broil, foreign 
assault *«an touch him not and harm him not again,’ 
provided ho exhibits a moderate diligence and a mode- 
rate good sense in the task of government. We might 
ihithrono him ourselves, but wo nhould allow neither rebel 
barons nor ambitious rivals to overturn him. 

Moreover, ho has good assurance that we have no 
aggressive intentions towards him. If ho were deposed it 
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would only be for proved misconduct, and even in that 
case his throne would not be forfeit. The time has gone 
by when the Indian Government would use an occaHion 
of the kind in order to round off its territory. Tho era tif 
annexation in the Peninsula is closed, and wo (lesire only 
to maintain the political status quo. If it becoiUH’H 
necessary to administer a native state, the GovomnM!Ut 
regards itself only as a trustee, acting in the interi sts of 
the population, but with duo regard also to that of tho 
legitimate dynasty, whose right to bo replaced, so soon as 
circumstances permit, is always acknowlodgesd. 

A striking object-lesson was afforded by the rendition 
of Mysore. This old Hindu kingdom was transferred by 
us to the ropresontativos of its ancient sovereigns after we 
had conquered it from Tippoo Hnltan and Ilyder Ali ami 
their French allies at the end of the eighteenth century. 
But the restored Princes of Arcot had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing, like the Bourbonfi, and tlmy prtwistide*! 
to misrule their recovered domains in a had Oriental 
fashion. Thereupon — it was in the year 18.')1 ■ - we found 
it imperative to give them their migi and replace them 
by Anglo-Indian officials. For fifty years Mysore was in 
commission under on English administration. 

It was practically an integral part of our own ter- 
ritories, and we could hardly have been oondeimutd if wt; 
had forgotten that it had over been anything rIho, Few 
people in India could have imagined that it would Isi 
given back to the descendant of its fonuor rulers. The 
restoration was an act of voluntary justice, carried out 
when the reforms had boon completed, and when it 
scorned that a capable Maharaja, with competent native 
assistance, could bo safely left at the head of affairs. 

Mysore has used its restored Wilf-govonimont well. It 
found not only an upright and woll-oducated (laja, but 
a Prime Minister of exceiitional eapaoity, and since IBBI, 
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the year of the aurrerifler, it has bficn a nioilfl statn, as 
excellent a Kpcciiuun of administrative? oflicienoy as India 
has to show. The (fxamplt*. of Mysore has hejcu valuable 
in many ways ; but it has btsin particularly so by con- 
vincinR the Indian princes that we mean to keep faith 
with them, that wo have no desire to pstin"uish the 
qnalined independence we have loft tluun, and no wish to 
iucorporjitn their doniinioiis with our own. 

Tho Indian Gf»v<irnrnont acts wisely in miuntaininf', 
so far as it can, the separate existenoe nf these principali- 
ties. They discharge, nr may discharge under favourabhf 
circumstances, some usoful functions in tho Indian ktdy 
politic. Within their comparatively «»strictod aw* it is 
possible to try exporiments, logislative, economical, and 
social, which could with ditliculty bo attemph^d at one 
stroke over tho whole largt? area of British India. Thc! 
little cook-lK>at of a statt?, stet^rod by its own native pilot 
and crew, might make tiu? trial trip into waters upon 
wliieli, if the navigatirm prove fortiinati*., it can in due 
eourse be follow*)?! Ity thfi weightier argosiefl. Thus 
Mysore can venture to go further in the (lireclkm of a 
social and doniestie r<'forn> than th?? (iovt'ninient of India 
liMS eared to flo. It *)an raise tlm ag*i t>f niiirriiige for 
women a full twi* years above the level at whie.b it slanili 
in British India. If this Kalutnry and n<'ee.sHary ('tian;;e 
were made in (Uie British prt)vinei! it would havt* to Is) 
followed in ail the others ; some fifty million families 
would ho asked h.) mesUfy intimate eusunns and ahandmi 
their n>oted {irtsjudiceH. In Myson; th«?ru is only a dftieth 
part of the {mpulation iiivcdvnd, which makes a dilfenmctt ; 
and timro is a native administration coneemi«d in this 
inturfiirtinco wiU) domestic practic*<s, not a foreign bureau- 
oruey, which makiis a gn?att)r ditforenee still. 

Ttio Mysore Govenunont, again, has used part of the 
suipiuH funds in its triHisary to mtablish a gmat powa r- 
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station at the Falls of tho rivor Canvcry, from which 
electric energy is supplied to tho adjacent Kolar Gold- 
fields and the town of Bangalore. The schemn has 
proved succossfnl both from an engineering and a financial 
point of view, and the Mysore exchequer roccivos a st<fady 
revenue from it. But this bold and rather speculative 
enterprise could hardly have boon initiated by a British 
province which has no money savo what it raises by 
taxation, and which has to account to the Oovemment of 
India and to Parliament for every penny it spends. The 
greater elasticity of native rule allows scope for various 
tentative essays, and it also supplies an element of variety 
amid the lovol unifonnity of the Anglo-Indian sysUun of 
administration. 

In this and similar ways an enlightened prince, on tho 
gadi of an Indian native state, can find great possihilities 
of UBofulnoss if ho cares to grasp thorn. A philosopher on 
a throne could hardly desire a more favourable Hituatioii 
for the oxorciso of his abilitios ami his bonovolonco. Ho 
has most of tho advanitvgos of despotism without its 
customary discomforts and dangers. Tho cams of diplo- 
macy, tho burdens of military dofenco, are taken off his 
hands by his Imperial guarantors. Ho can ignore tlm 
peril of invasion, and it is his own fault if ho is vtjxid by 
intrigue. Within his borders wo leave him a largo 
moasuro of froodom. Ho can appoint his own iiuniHt(*rf< 
and officials ; and if ho has to pay somu doforenco to tho 
views of tho itesidcnt ho is, on tho other hand, untroubbd 
by a i)arliamont or an eloctoratiA. Ho has a do<uli*, loyal, 
and rather primitive, people within bis itwit little ring- 
ftoice, and ho can find ready to hand ample o{qK)rtiiuitU‘a 
for adding to thoir well-buing. His own station isassurod, 
and should bo oxtromoly agrooablo. Ho occupies a fine, 
position ; bo has honours and dignities ; ho is trnatnd like 
a reigning suvorttign, with salutos of artillery, cavalry 
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I'SfortK, and other tributcK nt rnKpect, when he ontcifi 
fJritifih territoiy ; and ho need <»nly inanago Iuh fmanoce 
with some approach to economy and avoid the grosser 
forms of personal extravagance to have ple.nty of spending 
money, with few of the anxiidics which usually attend 
the possession of wealth in an Kastern society, 

if’or those honofits lie should he grateful. Perhaps ho 
is : but ho has his grievanaw. They aro apt to bulk largo 
when he is not on good terms with the political riilicer 
appointed unto him by the Govoninicnt. The * political ’ 
is not always tho most tactful of httman beings. Those; 
who are scleoted by the India Olllice to manage tho 
grnatfur states, which come under its direct authority, are 
usually able men. But tho Provincial Govornmonts nomi- 
nate Agents and liesidents to thoir own groups of minor 
states, and one docs not invariably hear the Ixmt accounts 
of these ge,ntlomon. The position does not attraot the 
most capable and ambitious olhcialB of the Civil Service, 
bijrauHo there is no great proH]:H>ct of promotion in it. An 
aspiring young civiliait, who hopes fttr a Lieutenant- 
<}<tvernor.ship or a Chief ('.ojuntissionership (»r a post on 
the < Jcntaeil, as the erowu of hia caretsr, will not consent 
to spend hit artive. life iti an uiun>[M)rtant Uesideuey. 
The I>eparltii(‘.iit has to fall hack on a military man vvho 
has takiiii to civil employment, or it selects a tstssibly 
sttcoud-ratu nuunher of the hitrcatacmcy. ile may ho 
fussy or prutontious, or tsunisHis, or merely ignonuit and 
idle. There are tsdiucal onkiTs tit whom most of these 
epithets could be justifiably appliial. When such an 
individual has to manage a Mubtle, intriguing, and irri- 
table native princtsling, at onott proud, sttnsitivo, and 
suspicious, the luachimtry is not likely ht work with 
smtx>thnosM. 

At the best it docs not run muuly. Tho more wo 
educate and KurotMtaniso the native goRtlcmen, the less 
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do tbej like being held in leading-strings. The Kaja 
feels that bis brain is at least equal to that of a middle- 
aged, middle-class Colonel, and be is quite aware that 
this diplomatist is nobody in particular when ho goes 
back to bis own country. In the old days that fact was 
hidden from him. Mysterious beings were emitted from 
out of the darkness of an unknown land. They might 
be princes themselves, or groat councillors of state whoso 
seat was on the steps of the Imperial Throne, for what 
his Highness knew. 

But the mystery has boon stripped bare. The Maha- 
raja goes ‘Home,’ he knows all about our politics, ho 
reads our newspapers, ho assimilatos (!V((n tho valuablo 
and informing society paragraphs, Kussy colonola 
impress him no longer. Ho takes thorn at about tho 
valuaticjii of their own countrymen, which is not exalted ; 
and if ho is young, able, ambitious, progrossivo, ho is 
inclined to ask why he should not Ihj permitUsd to manage 
his own affairs and those of his people without perpotnal 
and patronising supervision. ‘You are making men of 
us,’ said one young Europeanising princo to an English 
friend of mine, who had been admitted to his confidenco. 

' Isn’t it about time to leave off treating uslikechildron ? ’ 
The suggestion convoyed in those words may bo callod 
unreasonable, when wo consider that some of those Haling 
Chiefs would now be throneloss and landless outatsts but 
for our protection. Yet the sontiimmt exists, and it would 
be foolish to pretend that it does not. His llightioss tho 
Maharaja makes his account, like a serssiblo man, with 
things as they are, especially as they really work out 
remarkably well for him. But we iici.!d iK)t sup{N)Ki^ Uiat 
lu! is entirely satisfied with th<an, or that he would fail 
to soiise an opportunity for modifying them if it oume 
conveniently in his way. 



CHArTKH X 

ON TIIK FXIONTTKK 

Tiff-: pitoploHnf In<li» ar«, spiaikinR Kjfnmlly, a (Iwilf! and 
a jKfaccablo folk. Th« grmt majority of thom aro oasily 
taught to ahalain from atrifo and blrtodahod. 'fhcy do liot 
like killing man or other animaln, ovon in noif>c!ofonco or 
for food. Moat of thorn am habitual vogotariana ; many 
am forbiddon by thoir mligion to tako Iif« under any 
cintiiinfitaiia'B. Though Itaddhinm won driven out of tho 
Poninauln by the BrahntanN, it loft ita iinprona upon tho 
(lominant xoct in a thoumtical avoraion from violoma; of 
all kinda. Tho 'mild Hindu' in not a mom figmont of 
fh«) iimig'iimtiiin. Tho liintiu, whon oxoitod, can bowuiio 
wild ratliiT than mild, lint, taki'ii in tbo huikh. bo in 
Hw.mrodly not a linit-cluHH lighting-man. Ho will onduro 
jtpHro«Hi<»n, «'r ondouvour to oonrit«T it by Hubtlcty and 
craft, ratbor tbiui roncnt it jjpi'idy. Hiit tendency in to 
ol»>y authority, even whon wrongly csi tt’iwHl. In fact, 
hu ia a highly govornablo ja^rijfin. 

If it worn not ho, our tank would bo diflicttlL to the 
verge of iniiioHHibility. An it iH, tboiigh wo liold India by 
forcis that fopcn itwidf in, in imint of mimbcm, alttiOiA 
oontompliblo. Thu Indian army iu much tbo amaltuiit in 
till) world in compariamt with tho Ki/4) of tho country. In 
(btrmany thorn in onu Holdior, aotiial or poUmtial, frir about 
every twenty oivilianH, wotiion and uhildron indudiwl ; in 
I'Vanuu thorn in ono among twidvu ; oven in tho United 
Kingdom at loaKt ono pnrimn in forty or fifty ha« ht un 
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trained, more or less, to the use of ams. The population 
of India is close on three hundred millions, and the 
troops of the King-Emperor, Imperial Service Corps and 
all, total up to some two hundred and fifty thousand ; that 
is to say, one soldier for every twelve hundred persons. 

Naturally, the military profession is not much in 
evidence in the greater part of the Peninsula. It is as if 
the army, let us say, of Belgium or Switzerland had to do 
duty for the whole of Western Europe, from Lapland 
to Sicily. There are largo tracts of India where a soldier 
; is never seen, and there must be millions of peasants who 
do not set eyes on a military uniform from one year’s end 
to another. Yot the exports assure us that these unguarded 
, tracts are perfectly safe, and that over tho greater part 
of them rebellion is as unlikely as it would ho in Bedford- 
shire, and a serious diHturbauc<» beyond tho power of the 
police to handle almost equally improbable. We a 
few troops in cantonments near tho largo cities, whore 
thoro are European residents and a possibly turbulent 
mob ; but oven this is thought by many soldiers to bo a 
superfluous sacrifice to the tragic memories of the Mutiny. 
The New School would like to take tho rogimonts away 
from the enervating plains altogether, trusting to the 
railway to truck them down again when needed, and 
quartering the troops upon tho frontier and tho districtii 
adjacent, whore tho great wars for the mahlery of Imlia 
will bo waged in tho future as they have Iwtm waged in 
the past. 

It is to tho far North-West that you must go to mjo 
tho flower of tho Anglo-Indian army, an<l the men who 
hold tho sword of Britain in tho blast. You sikj it liosl 
of all near tho point of the blade, the tongue of land 
thrust up into the mountains from which the invaders 
of India have so often dropped. Peshawar lies a little 
back from the extremity, a town of soldiers, amt wlmtu 
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the soldier ruIeB. Elsewhere tlu* c*,jvilian bureaucrat is 
omnipotent ; here ho is subordinate to the w'arrior caste. 
The Chief Commissioner of th<s North-Wost Frontier 
Province is a military oflicor, and so are his principal 
assistants. For the whole district is like a fortress with 
the ramparts manned, or like a ship of war cleared for 
jiction. Even in peace time it is always on guard. There 
is a simmer of unrest in the very air, and yon feel it as 
you come up from the busy tranquil toiling Hindustan 
down ImjIow. 

Much study of maps and books at home may give 
you some idea of what the Borderland is like, in its 
geographical and political aspects ; but its true chaiwcUT 
is not rovetUod till yon reach that colossal mountain 
rampojrt which shuts off India from the mainland of 
Asia. The frontier is a broad irregular zom of broken 
earth, tossed into frowning hills, or gashed by deep and 
sinuous valleys, through which the watcrcours«.»> cut their 
way towards the great plains and th(» sea. In the north 
the barrier spreads out to more than the bnuislth of 
l''rauc«), and takes in Ka.Hhmir and Chitral and Ihe Pamir 
country, till it lost!), itself in the t«twering musstis of tlie 
Himalayas; to the south it Uatiemi and widins again, 
till it covers the area of British Ibdueliistan, now solidly 
held by our aoldieiiK and engineers a;; an outlying boiition 
to command and turn the whole line. Here we have made 
our strong plocn of arms at Quetta, a fortress which could 
defy modern artillery ; and we have carried the railway 
almost to the liorder of Afghanistan, so that, if an invader 
should attompi to press through the Amir's territory, we 
could |»onr tnstps into Kandahar, and strikn his lulvanoing 
columns upon the flank. 

In its central iN)rtiou, where it famst the Punjab and 
Hciiido, the frontier %one narrows down, and India and 
Afghanistan are joined by the Khyiior, and further soutli 
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bytheGomalandEiiram Passes, which piercn the dividini; 
ridge. All this vast tract of rough country has bran 
peopled from time immemorial by clans of wild High- 
landers, hardy, independent, quarrelsome, and militant as 
any mountaineers in the world. The tribes differ mtu^h 
among themselves ; and while tho Hazaras and Halnohis arc 
fairly dependable and amenable to control, the Afridis are 
difficult to manage and the Mahsud Waziris, who eonhl 
call out thirty thousand fighting men or more, are 
normally in a state of turbulence and inteniecino warfare. 

Those hillmen belong to the fighting ractn?. They 
have been raiders and warriors from the, beginning, 
pursuing each other with fierce blood-feuds and savage 
hereditary vendettas, and lifting cattle impartially fnnii 
tho Afghan valleys and tho Indian plaiiiH, like Scott’s 
freebooter, who 

stole the beeves that m!«lii bis broth, 

From England and from Scotland Iwth. 

In 1893 a joint British and Afghan Coriititission 
marked out tho ‘ Durand line,’ which makers the frontier 
strip nominally Indian territory up to tlm Afghan 
boundary. In reality, it is still abandoned tf> the clans- 
men, who carry on their feuds and contt^sts, trib<r against 
tribe, village against village, as their fathers did. Wc 
should bo well content if they would oonfino thfumu’lvrs 
to these pastimes, so long as they left the commimicationw 
unintorruptod and abstained frf>m interfitring w'ith onr 
peaceable subjocts. 

But even this oomproiniMi cannot he maintainod 
without constant friction. We have arrivt«l at a gotsl 
understanding with certain headmen and Ijiive jintdo them 
and their levies responsible for keeping the ptaum of their 
own districts. But some of the chiefs are doubtful, ami 
some of tho tribes have no chiefs whose authority they 
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rpRpect. JuBt now %v<t are on fair terniH with the Afridifl, 
among whom we have raifiod an osctsllent and disciplined 
force for the policing of t.h« Khyber. Other clans arc 
pf.rennially roHtUws. In Ih'JO them was a grcfat rising of 
many confodoranid trilais, jM-.ting h.inporarily in uniKon; 
attd the Indian Army has seldom fianid a harder task than 
that of cornering tlnjsi! tough iiionntaiiicors among thi-ir 
glens and gorges, and beating them into a roinctant sub- 
iniHsiitn. Few p.opl. ■ at home reiilist d what the Timlt cam- 
paign meant, or knew how near W'o came to being swept 
out of the frontier altogether, 'f'ho peace of the border 
is still extremely pnKjariouK. No longer ago than J902 
wu had twenty thousand men engaged in blockaditig the 
Mahsuds, witit the object of exacting rtmtitution fur the 
outrages they had committed. We levied onr fine and 
withdrew the troops. Ihit the lesson was imperfectly 
learnt ; and all the time I was in India the talk among 
soldiers was of another * punitive oxpiHlitiun,’ which may 
easily laxiotno a serious campaign before it is over. 

In the fringe of country that adjoins this perturbcid 
tnuit, where thit rifle and the long jexail are seldom mute 
for any length of time, our oilicers sUiop, so to sjafak, with 
their arms in their hands. Lawlitss deeds, even when 
there is no formal trouble with the. trilKismen, may be 
expectiid at any moment. A few days Iwjfore the I’rince 
arrived at Ptsshawiu', a frontier picket had bisui attacked, 
several sepoys had been killed and wounded, and some 
rifles wore carriod away •, and alwnit three ww'ks after the 
iloyal visitors left an ariiuxl band made a sudden mid 
on a village a few mihsi from Peshawar itself, The 
episode is thus instructively explained hy one of this 
Indian newspapers ; * The raiders are said to have boon 
Afridis, anti tlioir leader the notorious outlaw OafM, who 
was already wanted hy the police for mtuiy other misdeeds. 
In Hatmmani is the rosidonco of a well-known Pathan 
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contractor, by name Wali Khan ; and as the siraplo-inindcd 
Afridi connects contracts with wealth, it was supposed 
that a raid on his house would yield a good haul. Ko 
Gafor, taking advantage of a dark night, led the attack 
on Wali Khan’s house in true military style. But it was 
a case of Greek meeting Greek. Wali Khan was more 
than prepared for the kindly attentions of Gafar and his 
gang. The report (from all accounts a true one) is that 
Gafar and throe of his men fell to the valiant contractor’s 
gun, and so the raid failed. It appears that six of tlin 
marauders have boon captured.’ Obviously a w?gi()n in 
which contractors play their game in this warlike faKhioii 
breeds a different kind of trader from tlu; pacific townsmen 
and homo-loving cultivators of the more nettled interior 
districts. 

The moral change is as great ns the physical, and 
that is marked enough. In this far northi.'ni region wit 
come back to the northern winter. Thitnt is a savage 
bite in the frost-laden morning wind which sets you long- 
ing for the open grates and blazing hoarth-fircs of home ; 
and though the sun comes out strongly for an hour or 
two at midday, the mercury runs down thirty dcgroits 
at dusk, and in your tent or draughty bungalow you 
shiver under your rugs and blankets. The unwary 
voyager, coming out with only thin flannels, to match 
his conception of the Indian climate at all miasous, finds 
himself hurrying to the bazaar, and is thankful for the 
poshiin, the coat of sheepskin and ombroiderisl yellow 
leather, which he can buy for a few rupees. 

It is a country that straightims a man’s hack ami 
strings up his muscles. There is no softness in the town, 
tho people, the atmosphere of Peshawar. We have hdt 
the region of bright colours and smooth faces behind us, 
the gay cotton robes, the green, and orange, luid crimson 
turbans of Ilajpulana, tho shrewd Murwari merohants and 
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tho Hiudii tradwiaiiin. Whon the Prince o£ Wales 
Ju'h firnt reception at Peshawar wo had a scene till 
then lutfantiliar to ns in India. Hrstc was no galaxy of 
eorimlont notables, shining in silks and brocaded satins, 
and hung roiind with jewels. The Border chiefs, who 
«tff* red their packet of gr)ld ectins, or put forward thoir 
swttrd-hilts for the J’rince to totich, did not iiiako a 
<lec{»rativ»! grfmji, if judged by their costumes. Most of 
them werf‘ plainly, siumt wero even shabbily, drosswl, and 
they stumhled int'i the lioyal priiscncii, those wild men 
<it the hills, with none of the stdf'confident ease of tho 
down-country rajiM. I noticed that not one of them 
paid the least attention to the Itoyal lady sitting lastido 
tiut Prince ; indeed, they MUiiued too nervous to salute 
her, thougii, perhaps, being Mohaitmtcdans, they might 
have deeincd it contrary to otitiuotto to recognise her 
primince in any way. They looked as if they would have 
Iscen far more in their element leading their tribesmen in 
a foray against a neighbouring clan, or lurking among the 
nutks to cut off a convoy. Both occupations are familiar 
to most of them. If they won* iu»t djtcorative, they w<ire 
(uuinontly intnrcrtting : tall and sinewy, with fierce keen 
eyes, they moverl with the step of the mountaineer and 
the nneomsdouM dignity of tuon sprung from generations 
of frvo and Aghting ancestors. 

Just now our frontier olAcials havif a gcssl under- 
standing with those chiefs, who nr*t helping to guard tho 
roads through tho monntains, and are doing their best 
to keep their peopio from iniorferiug with traders and 
travtdlem. But their own feuds are carrieil on ener- 
getically, and life is ruthleiwly sacriAoed. At the very 
moment when Prince was at Peshawar two of tho 
tribes were at war, though they had very courteously 
agttfud on a week's truce so that his Itoyal Highness 
iiipjht not be incommoded in his journey through tho 
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Khyber Pass. In our passage along that famous defile 
we could see the little shdtor-trenches up the hillside 
which the belligerents had dug for the greater conveuicm!«‘ 
of pursuing their warlike operations. In a country like 
this perpetual vigilance is requited. When the Prince 
drove through the streets of Peshawar to the Ghor Kattri, 
where General Avitabile, in the days of Ilanjit Bingh, 
used to have his weekly hangings, the streets wore guarded 
by the Black Watch, the Gordons, and the 37th Ilogras, 

The Highlanders and the Hindu troops stood in a close 
line, and behind them were rows of tall Palhans, gaunt 
and bony, with keen eyes and vnlturine Komitio beukH. 
The soldiers had ball-cartridge in their pouches, and 
the people were kept sternly from coming too near the 
edge of the pavement. Those precautionary tneasnrch 
were not directed against any organisisd disaffection, which 
nobody for a inomout expected. But it was necesHary to 
provide against the contingency of an isolated outhn:;ak of 
infuriated fanaticism. An Afghan Mussulmati may go 
Ghazi at any moment. When ho does so, he btiCOittcM 
the most dangerous creaturo that walks the a»rth not 
so much a lunatic as a demoniac, under the iiiflaonoo of 
an irresistible hypnotic suggestion which impels him first 
to kill au infidel and then to get killed himselt, in order 
that ho may go straight to Paradiso. Even when the 
Border in a general way is quite tranquil, a Hiiiglu (Umxi 
may break out and destroy a valuable life or two iM'forc 
ho can bo shot or knocked on the bead like a mad dog. 

An officer of one of the local corp.s told uu; that ho 
never took the short ride from Peshawar to Jamritd, which 
is regular British territory, and onlinarily unrliaturhcd, 
without a loaded revolver on his ponton ; for a Ghazi 
might pop out oven there, and bo did not wish to udord 
the public the undignified spectacle of an Englishman 
bolting before ti screaming fanatic, Against the Ghaal 
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the white man improvidod with firearma has no chance. 
Ho can only run away. 

So the Princo and Princess were well guarded all the 
time they were on the frontier. Even at the garden- 
party in the grounds of (rovemmcut IIous*! procantions 
were unobtniKively observed. It was odd to notice that 
the attendants and Itoyal servards were anned, at what 
was othcirwisn a very English-seeming (‘.ntertaintnent. 
'Phe* menace (»f tlw! Frontier was forgotten as one paced 
the smooth lawns behind Government House, dotted with 
groups of ladies in charming snmmor tlresses, with olheers 
in uniform, and with frock-coated civilians, listening to 
the military bands and the pipers of the Ilighiandeirs. 
Peshawar is characteristically Asiatic, but its European 
quarters have a homelike air. The cantonments are 
among the most delightful in India, with their wide 
avenues lined with trees that keep their greenery in this 
northern climate, and their htingalows sot in gardens 
where the English flowers bloom. 

ft is strange to pass from the pleasant, umbrageous 
suburbs to the Mohamnuidan city, with its flat-roofed 
houses of sun-dried brick, h>oking down from lonp-hfded 
windows and jealously latticed caHuments upon the stream 
of mixed Asian humanity — Afghan, Afridi, Mongolian. 
Hindu —flowing through the narrow strmts and the dark 
alleys in whitih a European is warned that it is wiser not 
to walk after dusk. 

Aud whenever you cast your eyes upwards in Peshawar, 
the dragon-teeth of the hills are before you. From the 
goto of the Ghor Kattri, or the roof of the bunnmks, or 
the bastions of tlm fortress, the mountain-barrier fronts 
you, grwy-green in the morning, golden brown in the day, 
glowing with rose and reddened umbw at sunset ; and 
Peshawar is an historic city, tnwauso it faces the breach 
in that wall of sanchttene and sholfls by which tlic men 

X. 
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of the north have been marching upon tho plaiim of India 
since history began. The Scythian, the Tartar, tho Arab, 
the Moghul, the Persian have come that way. The 
Afghan, perhaps the Muscovite, would swoop through it 
to-morrow if the sentinels of Peshawar were withdrawn. 

Yet there is little to see in the Khyber Pass itself, and 
no memorial of all the triumphant or dejected pilgrims who 
have traversed its stony sands. From Peshawar th(! rail- 
way leads across some doxcn miles of rongh pasture niui 
arable land, which is dead level plain to the very foot of 
the hills. Here stands the fort of .Tamrud, lordring like a 
great battleship anchored at tho mouth of the dangerous 
strait. Tho road, which Knglish oiigineors have nitulo, 
goes winding up betw’eon barren hills, treelt'ss and bare to 
tho summits which Pollock crowned with his infantry 
aud batteries, when he forcod the I’ass on his w’ay to 
relieve Jellalabad in 1B42. At intervals there is ono of 
those fortified farms, with round towors, like the ppols <»f 
the Scottish border, in which the woinon and the oattlo 
can be placed at night. 

Nothing tells more strongly of the insoourity at the 
country than these embattled dwellings. After the great 
tribal rising in 1897, when wo were driven clean out of 
tho Khyber by a sadden wave of Moslem fanaticism, 
many of the towers were demolished ; but we have iwr- 
mitted nexv ones to bo erected, nor, indeed, could wo well 
forbid it, since we do not hold theAfridi country, but have 
only preserved a right of way through the Pass itself. W« 
guard the road, and punish any breach of tho poacse fifty 
yards on either side of it. Beyond this narrow ribixm 
wo do not assort our authority, and if the tribesmen shoot 
each other outside tho limit wo make it n(» Imsinms of 
ours. Along the Pass itself British forts, crenellated and 
maohicolated, with loopholed walls aud sled shutten 
for protection against musketry fire at close quarters. 
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alternate with the native strongholds. At Ali Masjicl, in 
the middle of the valley, which was sacked by the trib(‘S- 
men in 1897, there are now barracks and a permanent 
garrison. Here the mountains rise higher and the scenery 
gains in boldness; and thence onward, past gorge and 
jutting mass of rock and deep chasm, the skilful spirals 
of the road twist and turn, till it opens upon a fine 
basin, in the midst of which stands Landi Kotal, on the 
edge of Afghanistan, the last out{>o8t of Britain on the 
road from Central Asia. 

The Wardens of the Marches — that is to say, the Chi(>f 
Commissioner of the North'West Prontier Province atid 
the Political Officer of the Khybor district-had resolved 
that no risks should be taken when the Prince drove 
through the Pass. In the ordinary way the Khybor is 
gtiarded twice a week ; sentries are posted and pickets aro 
out on those two days, and then it is safe for the tourist to 
take his tonga through, and for the great caravan from 
Central Asia, with its train of laden iitactrian camels, its 
horses, and its pack-mules, to plough slowly over the sand 
to Piwhawar Bazaar and Railway Ktation- On this Monday 
in December, the royal cortf'ge wont by under the wnteh- 
ful eyes of a small army of troops. There was a line of 
sentries ali the way along a fc?w yards above the roadside, 
and if the eye travelled upwards, on every (Uiuspietious 
height or jutting fragment of rraik, it picked out the khaki 
uniforms and glinting bayom^ts of other sentries. Minute 
dgures, porohod two thousand feet in the air, were pnv 
senting anus to the procession that must have hxiked like 
a train of toy oarriages in the dusty thread of road \xiltm 
them. These were the men of the Khybor Rifles. The 
whole seventeen hundred of them were on duty that 
day ; and wo know, tliough we could not see them, that 
an equal number of the tribal levies formed on outer 
cordon on the farther heights beyond. 


1.3 
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If the Prince was well defended, his defenders thciii- 
selvea were those who had been, many of them, fn-ree 
enemies of the rule and the civilisation ho represents. 
There was an interesting scene at Ali Mosjid, whero the 
maliks or headmen of the Zakka Khol, the Knhri Khel, 
the Bipah, and other wild clans, assembled to oiler their 
tiazar of sheep and honey to the Prince, and to assure 
him of their loyalty. ‘ Though I am blind,’ said one fine 
old sightless patriarcli, ‘I can touch the hand of my 
king.’ The Khyber Itiflos themselves are Afridis, who 
have been taken into our pay and drilled and disciplined 
under our officers. It is the policy which made the Hlack 
Watch and the Gordons out of the catorans and cattle- 
raiders of the Bcottish liighlandH, and it seems to he 
succeeding almost as well. A handful of young Mnglish 
officers are turning the savages intij first-rate iSritiHh 
soldiers— orderly, obedient, and proud of their servle.c. 
When you look at these admirable battalions of disci- 
plined infantry, with their two sciuadrens of smart cavalry, 
you find it hard to believe that tboso are the own brothers 
and cousins of the long-haireil pioturesquu barbarians 
who come out from their hamlets to stare at the Huyal 
travellers. 

And the men who have done this thing ? We saw 
some of them at Landi Kotal, by the Afghan end of the 
Pass. It is a desolate place enough, this lonely sentry- 
box on the Empire’s rim. All round it are. the brown 
btiro mountains, spotted with stunted trees and wispy 
hushes of camel-thorn ; in front is Afghanistan and the 
unknown dangers beyond ; behind, the long sandy |mth 
that goes snaking through the hills aiul is the. fuily way 
back to India and home. In this forlorn abiding-pbtee 
you will find tlie British subalteni, neat and cool and 
comfortable, a boy with clear cluu'ks and smooth hair, 
who handles his half-hundred wind-baked ruffians much 
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as if they wvte. the Scconii Klcvpn anti ho Ihnir captain. 
He liaH to bo fioinothing of a linRuist, an (sthnoloffist, a 
cartof^rapher, a diplomatist, thi.s cheerful yoiingstcr; ho 
may bo shot down by a stray sniptsr from thn hills any 
morninf{ as ho got!S his rounds ; ho has nt) ono to talk to 
but tbreo or four of his own comradc.s, no society, no 
aniusoinonts, hardly any leisure ; ho is always drilling his 
men, or teaching them, or making np their accounts, nr 
finding out what mischiof is browing among tbo villages. 
His life is as hard and as busy as that of the juniors in 
the word-room of a man-of-war; ho takes it witli thti 
Komu roHorved vivacity ; he keeps his health, his manners, 
his sense of humour. There aro those who say that 
the young British oiHcer is always foolish and always 
idle. They should go and look at him in India, and, 
above all, on the Frontier. 
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OHAPTBE XI 
SErOY AND SOWAll 

It is a truism to say that we hold India by the sword ; 
and, like other truisms, it is often forf;otton and often ruin- 
understood. It does not mean, for example, that we rule 
India by more armed strength against the will of the 
majority of its population, as the Sultan of Turkey rules 
Macedonia, Nor does it moan that any large proportion 
of our subjects are only deterred from rising against ns 
by the certainty that wo should shoot them down if they 
did so. Not in that sense do wo govern India by fonaj. 
Wo are the masters of India because we control the. 
administration and have got the executive authority into 
our hands. 

Of the inhabitants of the sub-continent, five-sixths 
have for centuries lived and died under alien domination. 
Wo are the substitutes for various sovereigns and dynas- 
tios, all of whom wore foreigners as much as wo are to 
; the mass of those who yielded them ohedicnci!. Two 
; hundred and fifty millions of tho peasantry of India havo 
never known political freedom and have never known 
native government. Wo took no indopendenco from them, 
for they had none. All that wo have done has btam to 
put ourselves in the place of other despots, whoso title, like 
our own, rested in tho last resort on military efficiency. 
If we hold India by tho sword, tho point and e^o of 
the weapon are not turned against the * Indian people ' 
(which does not exist), but against potential rivals. 
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within and without, who would wrest it from us in order 
that they might grasp the hilt theinseives. 

Yet it is true enough that thii mainstay and sheet- 
anchor of our position in India, is the British-Indian 
Army, If there is any force, within tht! confines of 
the territory itself, or within accc’ssible distance, which 
could overcome that army, our civil administmtion, our 
public works, our law, justice, and education, would melt 
away like the winter snows in spring. All that we have 
done, all that we may do, in India rests on the basis of 
that anued power. We make, as I have pointed out, no 
uslontatious display of it. i£ow little wo need to use it 
against the vast and obedient multitude of our subjects 
is shown by the almost ridiculous paucity of our garrison 
in the Plains. It may still be said to-day, as it was by 
Hir William Hunter a few years ago, that in Bengal 
* probably forty millions of people go through life without 
once seeing the gleam of a bayonet or the face of a 
soldier.’ But those whose interest or whose businoss it 
might l)(! to make prey of that forty millions, know where 
the hayun<sts gleam; they are aware that they will do 
w<!ll not to look on the faces of British sohliers except 
in the way of friendship. 

Fortunately, we have enlisted the militant instincts <A 
many of the natives in our own service. The swcirtl 
which Britain wields itt Asia is liugeiy in Asiatic hands. 
It is not till you have seen something of our Kast(*rn 
army at close quartors that you realise the excellence of 
the material at our command. Two-thirds of our army 
in India is native ; the rest is Kuropean. Of the latter, 
net much need be said. The effectiveness of our British 
infantry battalions, of our regiments of Lancers and 
Hussars, and oar batteries of XloyiiJ Artillery, depends on 
the administration of the War Office at homo, and on the 
quality of suitable recruitt it is able to attract to the 
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and a landed proprietor in his own district and a soldier 
of twenty years’ service in the regiment, may coino to 
the boy for orders. He has to be drill-instructor, and 
riding-master, and musketry expert, and accountsmt ; and 
all his men, and their horses, and their riilos, and, to 
some extent, their morals, are under his charge. And ho 
toils, so far as the climate will allow him, from morning 
till night. 

In the hot season there is not so much doing, and it 
is the wise policy of the authorities to permit him to take 
plenty of leave at this period, and to keep in touch with 
European ideas and military dovclopmonts by getting a 
few weeks at homo every third year or so. But in the 
cold weather ho is always at it. Early-iunrning paradt'^, 
drill, targct-practico, stable-inspoctions, toncdiiiig nwiruitH, 
chocking accounts for stores and forage, and a vast amount 
of office-work (far too much of it, 8omog(X)d jmlges think), 
leave him little time for recreation. If ho cun get an 
hour or two at polo or hockey in thu afternoon, and now 
and then a game at whist or bridge, ho may consider 
himself lucky. 

The staff are no less sedulous. One officer told me 
that it is his custom to begin work soon after six in the 
morning, and, except for his meals and a break of an 
hour or two before dinner, ha is busy tilt ten o'clock at 
night. People who think that military men are mainly 
occupied in amusing ihomselvos should sue the officers of 
thu Indian Native Army in camp or at headquarters. 
They cannot afford to be dissipated, and they liave no 
time to be idle. But their work, if hard, is interesting. 
It trains thu character and the brain, provided only that 
a man has an adequate supply of both to start with. If 
he is not so furnished ho will do little good in the Indian 
Army, and it generally contrivos to get rid of him. 
Industry, self-reliance, intelligence, a knowledge of human 
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nature, and a sense of humour, arc requisite for success 
in that exacting school, and these qualities seem to he 
developed there. 

An Indian regiment, with its eight or nine hundred 
bayonets, or its five or six hundred sabres, is under the 
charge of from nino to thirteen Europeans, including the 
colonel, the surgeon, and the adjutant. The rest are 
natives. They come from a comparatively limited section 
c>f the population, Bengal, with its eighty millions, 
hardly supplies a sepoy or a sowar, Madras very few, 
Bombay not many. The groat majority are from the 
Punjab and the northern frontier districts and fromOudh. 
'Fhey aro members of the fighting races, some of whom 
have once ruled India, while others would make a fair 
bid to do it again, if they hod the chance. The Pathans 
of the hill border, the Bikhs, the Dogras, the Bajputs, thes 
(ilurkhas, and the Punjabi Mohammedans, descendants of 
Afghan or Tartar invaders, are the chief elements. The 
Punjabis and the Pathans believe in the Prophet ; the 
Hikhs, Dognw, and Bajputs believe in Vishnu and Biva ; 
the Gurkhas believe in nothing in particular except their 
own ofiicers, In Central India some of the aboriginals 
havtj bo«m drilled, and in Madras there are regiments in 
which * Pariahs and Christians ’ and other miscellaneous 
folk are enlisted. 

But the staple of the Indian Anny consists of these 
aforesaid Bikhs, Pathans, Punjabis, and Gurkhas. In the 
old days there were mostly * class regiments* formed 
entirely of men of the same raci;! and religion. Since the 
Mutiny wo have preferred a judicious mixture, making up 
many of the regiments with companies each drawn from 
the same sect or tribe, the idea being generally to keep 
a balance of Mohammedans and Hindus in the corps. 
The Gurkhas are all class regiments still# because we have 
the greatest confidence in tha Utile yelkiw Mongolians, 
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who would not serve with either Hindus or Mohainmndans, 
and have no sort of respect for either. The (Gurkha deems 
himself one of the sahih-log. He will not wear th(i turban 
of the Asiatic peoples, though ho has no objection to the 
helmet, or the round cap, or the South African slouch 
hat, or any other hideous headgear of civilised Western 
man. 

Better troops than some of those belonging to Ihew! 
warlike races few armies in the world possess. The 
Gurkha looks in all respects precisely like the J apan«!W*, 
and is as tenacious, as brave, and as invincibly cheerful. 
The Pathans arc wiry hillinon, born fighters, and full of 
dash and mettle ; and the Sikhs, in regard to physirine, 
and bearing, would give points to most Kuropc-un regi- 
ments, including our own and the X’russian Guards. 

Whether these soldiers would really hold their own 
with white troops no one can say, for the quality of the 
Indian Army has not been tritjd by that test. But one 
cannot see why they should fail under it. They drill as 
well as any Europeans, and they ride and shoot and umrch 
butter than most. Opinions may differ as to the preoisii 
value of the tactical and strategical training they raeeiw. 

The verdict of some military experts present dnring 
the groat manoeuvres near Bsm^ Pindi was not, 1 ho* 
licjve, quite favourable. Thiay eoggested that there was 
too much of the old Aldershot unreality about the whole 
transaction, that cavalry* Onaoted impossible spetstacular 
charges, that infantry were tranquilly deployed, under the 
fire of heavy artillery, before impregnable positions. As 
to the supreme administration, as ovorybody knows, it Ims 
formed the subjeot of embittered contiroversy of late, and 
there are those who say that the intomal economy of the 
Indian War Office needs reform as muoli as that of the 
cstablishmentH in Pall Mall and Whitehall. But 1 am 
sure that the fifty.8oven thousand men who marched paat 
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th(! Prince of Wales at the fircat revitiw constitntocl as fine 
a host as any nation need wish to have when doing battle 
for its life. The organisatiim may need improvement, 
hut the mate-rial is not fur short of the best. 

Indeed, the Indian troopitr or sepoy will corapai'e, in 
sonm particulars, rather favourably with Tommy of the 
Line. He is drawn from, speaking rtdatively, a superior 
class of society ; he nispticts himself more, and is, 1 think, 
also held in more rospect by his ofiicors. You will not 
often find a subaltern of an English regiment eager to 
aBH(*rt that his men are tin- finest fellows in the world, 
Put 1 have scarcely mot an ofiicer of the Indian Artny 
who does not hold that opinion ; nor does he usually 
hesitate to give audible expression to it. The ingenuous 
youth, who is restionsiblo fora double company of Gurkhas, 
is an enthusiastic eulogist of the men of Nepaul. The 
squadron-leader, who rides in front of a hundred hook- 
nosed Aiglians, assures you that there are no soldiers like 
his Pathans. I look back to a delightful hour on a sunny 
verandah spent with an ofiicer of Madnts Piuiuiors, who 
jioiiited out, at eonsiderable hitigth, tho Hnx>eriority of the 
sturdy cheerfulTamils, unduly depreciahid by the military 
autocrats of the North, over turbulent Mussulmans and 
uncomfortable high-castu Hindus. 

Tho Indian oftloer has sotne rmson to bo proud of his 
native comrade in arms, Pir Buklish or Ahmud Khan 
is, taking him ail round, a teffufsidtls person not without 
honour in his own country. Be dot» not cornu from ^o 
tusiduuni of the towns, but is, on the contrary, ustioily 
sprung from a sturdy po{iulati(m of yeomanry aitd peasants. 
Enlistment is for liim not a final xmmw to avert starva- 
tion, but tho entry to a dignified and rocognisod profaision. 
It elevates rather than debaseH him in U:ke sodil soak. 
When he goes bock to his village with a pension, after 
carrying a lance or rifle for a doson yoom, he will ho 
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treated with a certain amount of dcfomnci* by Iuk ncit;!!- 
bours, and will feel himself entitled to walk with a swaRRcr 
for the remainder of his days. In the ranks his conduct 
■is usually excellent. His discipline is good ; he revels in 
‘his work, and is proud of it ; ho keeps his uniform and 
accoutrements spotless, and looks a soldier all over under 
his dashing lungU ; ho is sober, temperate, and thrifty ; 
he is often a married man, and when he takes his leave he 
spends it in visiting his family and the paternal fann. If 
he is in the cavalry, he is commonly a sort of gentleman, 
belonging to the class of small landed proprietors, wth an 
hereditary predilection for the trade of arms. 

Besides being one of the best of soldiers, he. is also one 
of the cheapest. In the infantry, the privjite re{unves nirm 
rupoes— say, twelve shillings — a month, and out of that 
sum he feeds and clothes himself. His rifle h(' ntoeives 
from the Government ; ho is given a sum of forty rupt'cs 
on joining to provide himself with the rest of his egvtip* 
mont, and an allowance of nine rupees a year to keep it in 
order- The sowar has thirty-one rupoes per mentem, and 
he provides for his own clothing and maintenance, as well 
as for the keep of his horse, half the wages of a syta^ 
or camp-follower, and the food of a mule or pony ; there 
being one attendant and one sooh animal (or every two 
troopers. When on active sfflrvice he receives his rations, 
and at other times a small allowance to supplement the 
cost of forago if the price rises beyond a certain level. 
Otherwise, the Sirkar gets this exc(}llent trooper, his horsi-, 
his clothing, his food, his half-mule, and his half-fctllower, 
at an inclusive charge of less than twenty-four guinean 
per aTmum, which does not w»om excessive. 

The cavalry regimetits, except i»j Maclms, are organised 
on what is called the Killadar system. Instead of bringing 
his own horse, the sowar pays two hundred rupjtoH into a 
common regimental fund. Out of this fund the regiment 
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buys the charper for Iiiiu and other necessary equip- 
ment, ropayinp itself by «Ieductinp the amount from his 
monthly pay. If ho loses his horse on active service, the 
Government supplies him with another; should the 
accident occur in peace time, an inquiry is held, and if it 
is prov<ul to be due to any preventable cause the sowar 
obtains another animal from the regimental fund, but ho 
has to pay for it by monthly stoppages. This naturally 
renders the troopers extremely careful of their mounts, 
and better horse-masters than the men of the Indian 
cjivalry are not to Ixi found. They ride light for their 
height, with no superfluous baggage, and they never miss 
a convenient opportunity of saving their horses by dis- 
mounting, when an English Hussar would be sitting 
stolidly, all the twelve stone of him, in the saddle. 

The Billadar o^nisation cares for the interests of the 
rank and file in various ways. Some regiments keep their 
own stud-farms and remount establishments, under title 
charge of a non-com. and a few pensioners of the coi|>t. 
Nearly all buy grain and forage and clothing material in 
large quautitii^s and retail it to the men at a reasonable 
rate. Tlut whole arrangement is under the superintend- 
ence of the European oiliuors, which is one of the reasons 
why the Kigiment works together in a kind of family 
union. When the troopi^r takes his discharge from the 
colours, his horse, or what is left of it, goes back to the 
regiment, and he receives the balance of his two hundred 
rupees deposit. 

Thus Pit Bukhsh may return to his village with a 
small capital, m well as his pension. Ho often buys a 
small plot of land, if he has not inherited one, and lives 
in moderate prosperity, provided be keeps out of the 
hands of the moneylenders. He brings his old cavalry 
sabre with him, and sometimes he takes it down and 
cleans it carefully, regaling his sons with stories of the 
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warlike exploits performed by him in the rftgiment under 
Captain Eshmitt or Captain Estewart, and of the singular 
and special notice which he, the said Pir Biikhsh, n^ceived 
from the Colonel, and even from the great * Lat Hahib ’ 
himself, when he was detailed to do duty as ortb'rly to 
that commander. Then in the fulness of lime, perhaps, 
young Smith or young Stewart, now leader of his father's 
troop, despatches a native officer to the village, with an 
intimation that a few recruits would be welcome ; and tlw 
veteran sells a bullock or two, scrapes togtsther the 
sary entrance-money, and sends oif the likeliest of his 
boys, with his blessing, to become a soldier of the Em- 
puror, like himself. 

There are rumours that it i.s projKiHed to abolish the 
Silltvdar system. But it Hoetns incredible that any sneh 
mischievous project should be seriously entertaineil, Chstd 
judges are convinced that it would be thf^ ruin of the 
native cavalry. The soldier liktts Ui think that he is 
serving the Birkar in the old feudal faidiion, which we clifl 
not invent, but only inherited with sonte rooiUticatioiis 
from our prodocosBors in the govermnent of India. He 
would deeply resent the idea of Ixting converUid, as he 
indignantly puts it, into a mere paid servant like any 
coolie or table-waiter. 

Promotion in the Indiwi Army is from the ranks. 
'I’ho ambitious young native gentleman who aspints to a 
military career enlists as a privaUs, perhaps bringing 
with him a welcome contribution of a dosten or twenty of 
his father’s rotainc^rs and dependants. He is naturally 
inmkod (jul fur promotion fr<»n th«‘ hegintiing ; and if ho 
is intelligent and atloutivu, and shows some aptitude for 
conuuatul, hct soon rises. Prosfuitly ho becotiies a naik or 
duiradiir, ami in due course havildar, jetmuiar.and suiiailar, 
or rtisaldar-tnajur. Even higher honours may await him. 
Dining with a geticral commanding one of the most 
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impnztftDii miHiwcy di Btricts in India, 1 found his Moham- 
medait at tho table, and treated by cvery- 

hody'^tlw m^marai himself, the ladies of bis family, and 
his giMBbH-KMt precisely the same footing as the English 
members of the staff. Though he was a young Border 
noble, of sttcSsnt descent and some fortune, ho had gone 
thiotififh the ranks and carried a ride, like any peasant 
reoniit from the mountain hamlets on his estate. 

Bnt th() Indian Army has been suffering of late 
from a recruiting difficnlty of its own. tn India wo are 
drawing our contingent from a somewhat constricted 
circle. We depend more and more upon the ‘fighting 
races,’ StUd tbese form only a small fraction of the vast 
poppiatibn of iha Empire* And the proportion has been 
•hmmf diminishing of late ye^rs. Tho Mahrattas, once 
great warriors, now prefer intrigue and other civil pur- 
suits ; the Xiajputs, a fine people but no longer quite what 
they were, do not now enter our annies ms freely as in 
former times ; tho blgh-casto Hindus, tho Brahmans and 
* I’luuluis,’ who formed the staple of the old iwc-MuHny 
army, soarcely offer themwdves at all. Thus wo are rely- 
ing mainly on the two hill-pitoples beyond tho frontier, 
the I’athausand the. (lurkhaH, whose numbers arelimitod, 
an<l on the Hikhs and l^uitjab Muhammedans. The Kikhs 
are bravo and nxuelUmt soldiers ; but they arc also keen 
lovom of money, and they are limling many profitahlo 
avenues open to them as policemen, railway servants, and 
watehmen. 

There is another difheutty, of which one hears a good 
deal just now. The pay of the Indian soldier has not 
kept pace with tho times and with the increased demands 
made upon him. In this respect he suffers in company 
with his own officers, and with most othif pttrsuns in 
official employment. Xiiving in India, for native and 
Kuropean alike, is no longer so cheap as it once was. Tho 
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cost of everything has increased, including that of food 
and clothes and lodgings. The native soldier is not 
now able to buy grain and condiments, sufficient to keep 
him in health, for twopence a day; he finds himself a 
badly paid man in comparison with a mill-hand or a 
domestic servant. 

He has also another special grievanai. Military 
training, in every modern army, is and must !«*, more 
exacting than it used to bo. Under the new regime, the 
regiments are constantly at work, on parades and field 
exercises, in practising night attacks, route marches, en- 
trenching operations. This means iiuire destniction of 
clothing and kit, more wear and t<iar of horstts and hIums- 
loather, and more fond for man and beast ; for the Indian 
native, in his wisdom, adjusts his consumption of food to 
the amount of muscular energy he rc!(juiros to pwaltto*'. 
Thus the soldier is put to greater expense itj many ways, 
and instead of saving a few annas at the end of tlut month, 
he may find himself with a deficit. I am assurtal that 
there is great dissatisfaction throughout tlm Indiatt Army 
on this account, and that the shortage in reemiting is 
largely aacribablc to the same cause. Happily tlio reituaiy 
is easy. The Indian Government must contrive b> a<ld 
another rupee or two to the monthly wages of its native 
troops. And while it is so engaged, it might uutfully 
make some improvement in the pay and allowanc«5S of the 
hardworking corps of European officers, who have made 
its military establishment, with all its defects, one of the 
finest working armies in the world. 
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CIIAPTEE XII 
THE CITIES OF THE lIOailULS 

NEW AND Or^D 

Fuou the wild Northland, with ita whiaporings of tho 
wars to come, the Prince of Wales passed down into the 
Ponjab, where almost every seamed and ravined plain, 
and every dovions spreading river, carries a memory of 
triumphs and disasters in the past. The Indus, the 
Butlej, the Jhclain, tho liavi, the Jumna — the very names 
speak of ' the drams and tmmpliugs of a thousand con- 
quests.’ Afghans, Sikhs, Tartars, Itajputs, Mahrattas, and 
English, have ptmred tlioir blood into the sandy lagoons 
of tho great wattjrcourses. Tho Prince might havo 
mused (if tho crovvdod days of a Koyal progress yi(ild lime 
for musing) on tho strango fate which makes him hoir to 
the thrones of Akbar and Aurangiiob. ft is as if, in some 
distant cuntuty, a Mikado of Japan wore to visit Itis 
subjeots among tho palaces and churches of Koine, as 
perhaps (who knows?) he may. 

Home herself has scarcely a stronger appeal to offer to 
the imagination than some of those storied cities of north- 
ern India. The view over tho Caiupagna, with its halting 
legions of broken arches and riven columns, is little mom 
impressive than that which lies isifora tho watcher from 
the minarets of tho Jomraa Masjid at Delhi. The history 
of many ages is in that wide prospect. Clos^ below is 
tho splendid fort and palace, where the latter Mohammedan 
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Its site was laid in some delicious plot ot garden - 
ground, where the dark spires of the cypress and the- 
feathers of the neem tree are mirrored in the silvery gleam 
of shallow waters poured through marble cisterns, and 
where beds of flowering shrubs are sot amid turf kept 
green even in the tropic summer. Bound it was thrown 
a high wail, crenellated like that of a fortress, with a 
great red sandstone arch, itself a wonder of proportion and 
design, standing on guard over the treasure within. 

In the cool and silent space of verdure, lichind th»! 
doors of ebony or bronze, the Rultnn built his shrine. 
The cunning hands of Hindu workmen, whow( fathers 
had wrought in stone through Imritwl conttirios, were his 
to command ; the old Indian patterns of deeply carved 
balcony and incisesd bracket, and (diawd and fretUid 
surface-wall, were before him. 'I’o the rich but sternly 
limited J^rahmanic schemcK the Moghuls added all the 
refinciuonis of later Harace.uic art, in hovering domes iuid 
sumptuous cusptKl archos and nobly aish‘d and v«.ult«d 
halls and delicate cupolas, poised lightly in mid-air, likn 
windflowers trembling on their shims. Bkilftii eraftsinen 
wore brought from Baghdad and Hamarkand, front I’ersia 
anti China and Arabia, even from Italy and Fratieo, to 
perform miracles in inlaying and mosaic and plasUtr-work 
and enamelling ; and Asia was ranmusked for rar<i marhK*s 
and jade and turquoise and jasper and lapis lazuli. 

About the shriuo itwdf was no hint of funeral gloom : 
it was a casket, shining in ivory, like the Taj Mahal, or s»‘t 
with jtiwollery, like the tomb of ltnuul-ud-l>aulah at Agm, 
(jr solemnly rich, like that of Akbar at Kikandm. While 
he liv(«l, the exquisite empty chamber was its owner'a 
garden-house and place of serene enjoyment : when he 
died, it heeame a sanctuary, wheru he could Ho quiet 
through the ages, behitid the verses of the Korau traced 
in flawless blue down the lintels of the doorway. 
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But as we gaze upon the distant dome of Humayun’s 
tomb, floating in the luminoUH haze of morning or the 
amber and emerald of the sunset sky, we remember that 
once, at least, the sanctuary was violated. It was from 
these vaults, after Delhi had fallen, in Beptembor lH/17, 
that ‘ Hodson, of Hodson's Horse,’ that dashing, daring, 
reckless adventurer, dragged out the last of the Moghuls, 
the puppet king who had been made the nominal head of 
the rebellion. The coffin of his ancestor could not shield 
the trembling old intriguer from the arm of England and 
an English prison. Nor could it save his sons from a 
darker doom. It was at Humayim’s monqmont that the 
princes were in hiding when this Same jBCpdaon sought 
them out the following day. Tall and thin, with red hair, 
and flaming blue eyes all alight with the concentrated 
wrath that was burning in English hearts in that grim 
autumn, a hundred of his wild horsemen at his heels, the 
florco guerilla chief burst iniio the crowd that beset the 
mausoleum. Boforo that Spirit of Vengeance Moslem 
fanaticism quailed. With ten men Hodson disarmed the 
clamorous mob in the garden of the tomb, and took a 
thousand swords and firearms from them. Then he 
brought the fugitives through the throng, and carried 
them on that famous and fatal drive to the Delhi Gate, 
where he shot thim with his own hand, while a host of 
Mohammedans looked on, paralysed with fear and horror. 
A bloody deed ; but let ua remember that it was the year 
of the Cawnporo massacres b^oie wo pass hasty judgment 
upon it and its auflkor. 

The mention of this lurid episode reminds us that ho 
who watches from the turrets of the great Delhi mosque 
is not left alone with the buried past and the long* 
forgotten dead. He can tom from the distant domes and 
straggling ruine to look down into the Ohandni Chnuk, 
the main street of the bazaar, swarming with eagttr lift!. 
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He can fioe the laden bullock-carts, the carriaKf.H, iin.l tlio 
tongas, pushing their way through the broiiil crowded 
street ; he can catch faintly the hum of voictss that isKtica 
from the chattering multi-coloured throng. And if ho 
casts his eyes northward, he is confronted with other 
scenes which appeal to the imagination no loss forcibly 
than the ruined cities and lonely fanes of the sontluTii 
view, scenes, indeed, on which few Knglishnicn cun l«»nk 
for the first time without some quickening of the pulsos. 

Beyond the city on that side arc leafy gWes and 
avenues, with white bungalows and spniading nnhurbati 
parks. Hero, among tliciso gardoiiK, is the grave of John 
Kicholson; close by, in the compound <jf the bnilding, 
wdiich is now a club, is the spot when^ the breaching 
l)att(jri(!8 were placed for the final bombardment of tin- 
n‘bel town on September 11 and 12 in tins Mutiny year. 
Two hundred yards away is the old wall, still showing the 
rents and gaps torn by the English guns ; and not far <*ff’ 
stands tint famous Kiuthniir (laht, all shattered ns it wnn 
left on the night when Xjieutenant Home and his hand ' 
ful of unnoticed Iku'ocs scrambled into the diush with 
their port-firos and fttsus. That stnall hailiiing, again, 
just inside the walls, near tho yellow spire of Ht. John's 
Church, is on the site of tho Arsenal, which VVilloughhy 
and a dosen other English lads blew up over their own 
heads after bolditig it all night against a snrging moh of 
mutineers. 

Houutwlmt fiirlluir round the wall used ti> staml the 
Lahore (late ; and thc!r(!,if yon poke altout a little among 
tlu! dusty by-streots, you will come upon the narrfjw lane, 
high houses on one side, the high rampart on thi> other 
(and marksmen swarming upon both <»n that I4ih of Hep^ 
tember, 1H157), when! Nicholson met his death. ' Hhowers 
«)f grape tt>re their riktiks open ; bullets flew <lowii upon 
them likt! bail freun above ; stont*s and round-shot wore 
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pitch.!fl among them ; two officers fell mortally woundcid ; 
livo more were Btruck, and the sliattered column, hurled 
hack in confuBion, stood cowering under the storm. Then 
Nicholson himself strode forward, and, raising his sword 
above his head, indignantly appealed to them to advance, 
in another moment ho had fallen, shot through the chest.’ 

Th(5 actual spot you cannot inako out from the minaret 
idatform ; hut the Flagstaff Tower you can see, and all 
the length of the liidgc, whore the avenging force of 
Britain, a mtiro skeleton of an army, hungry, fever- 
stricken, harassed by daily attacks, ' stormed at by shot 
and shell,’ tormented by the heat, clung desperately all 
through that bitter summer of the Year Terrible, They 
were not live thousand, British and native, at the 
beginning, and never much more than eight thousand 
tt> the close, many of them sick ; yet they pinioned, and 
finally they captured, a city of two hundred thousand 
(icojilc, with a garrison of at least fifty thousand angry 
fiuiatics, armed like, our own men, and drilled by our own 
officKsrs. A hopeless enterprise it 8C(!mcd ; doomed to 
failure. 

It did not fail. The Uitlge is gns'ii and grown with 
waving frees to-day, and the eurl nscord on the. Mutiny 
Memorial is idly nsad by a generation which has fi)rgotten 
the very names of tlu« men who brought England and 
India through the long ng<tiiy of IH.'i?. But their work 
abides. Book from your lofty station, past their famous 
tumulus, and you hi*« the high reads of fae.tories where tall 
chimneys are spouting the smoko of lignite coal in a black 
stream across the sky-line. It is the ugly tsumant of that 
[Ktaceftil industrial India, which toils and pushes under 
tint strong rule for which the martyrs of ’57 died, Ko in 
Agra, from the Jasmine ’i'ower of the I’alaoo, itself a Ik).% 
(d gems, on one side of the rivor you look down to the 
‘ witite wonder ' of the Taj ; and on the other side to a 
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monstroUH railway-bridge, strident, naki d, liDiiHhainetl, 
and then again to great chimnoys trailing their inephitiu 
mist above the lovely heads of minanst and niosqmi. 
Here in Delhi wo have an cpitoino of the: three phiwes 
of Indian development that concern ns most: the India 
of the older civilisations, to which it owes all it has 
inherited of grace and beauty and devotion ; the India 
of the long straggle, in which wo nisetwd it from a fast- 
devouring anarchy and gave it law and pf?ace; and tl>e 
India of the Now Age, which is that of inoohanica! 
progress and modern industry, T(» reeontnio tho first 
with tho last is tho prohlein before the Nicholsons, the 
Lawrences, tho Ilorhert J'ldwardeses of the future, and it 
is ono as hard as those Ihoir fathers huu-d in the days of 
conquest and pacification. 

THK DKAD OITV OK IMTHHIMMl StKHl 

India has many dead citios iMwiides thr«<« which urn 
scattered upon the country south from Ikdhi. Then* is 
tho noblo old capital of tho Kajpiits at C'hitor, towering 
over tho circumjacent plain on its intmenso natural onrtfi* 
work, and Ambisr, near Jaipur, asleep among its greerj 
(Inserted hills, and the huge fortress of (tolconda, and 
Vijaynnagar, tho onco mighty centre of the Hindu 
kingdom of Southera India, with its forest of mined 
Icmphis, and various othetrs. iJut iionit of thesi* (jan vie 
in improssivom'ss with Akhar’s capital of Fati^hptir 
Hikri, some twenty milos fntm Agra. For tho otfior 
places ans all more or loss ruinous and tnne-worn. Htit 
tho palace of Fatohpur Sikri looks as it must alm(»st 
have done wh(3n it camo frosh fwm tho huildcr'a hand 
throe centuries ago. 'rheni is mould of d»x<ay n|«m 
its walls, no broketn arches or ruined (silumns or crumbling 
ornaments, ft lies too far in the wilderncim for von- 
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dalism or barbaric spite to have wrecked it ; and the 
clear dry air has dealt so lightly with the red sandstone 
of its fabrics that it stands to-day intact in its desola- 
tion— an island fragment of the vanished Moghul Em- 
pire. Dead and still it lies ; bare and cold its audience- 
halls, its council-chambers, its galleries, its temples, its 
baths and playing-grounds, and the cages of chiselled 
stone where Akbar's women lived. It seems as if the 
D(»8troying Angel had breathed upon it in a night and 
swept all life out at a blast, leaving the cenotaph of 
empty courts to stand in petrified perfection through 
the ages. 

It dates back to no very remote antiquity, and in this 
it resembles all that is best in the architecture of 
Northern India. What is old is, as a rule, interesting 
only to the antiquary. Elizabeth had been Quoen of 
England six years when Akbac halted on his march at 
the lonely village of Sikri, whore the Sheik Salem 
Chishti, a holy anchorite, prayed and fasted in his cave. 
Th<) Emperor had no male heir, and he consulted the 
saint, who advised him to bring his Hindu— or as some 
say his Christian — wife to Rikri. This was don(!, and in 
du(j course a son, afterwards the Emptiror Jehangir, was 
bom in the saint’s cell. ‘My rovertsd fatlnsr,’ says 
Jehangir in his Memoirs, ‘ regarding the village as for- 
tunate to himself, made it his capital, and in the course 
of fourteen or fifteen years tht! hills and dtswirts, which 
alwunded in iMJasts of prey, became converted into a 
magnificent city.’ It was called Katohpur, the Town of 
Victory, after Akbar's triumphs in Ciuzerat. 

Magnificent indeed must have been the state which 
the great Emperor maintaiiKsl. It imeds small exercise 
of the imagination to conceive these halls and pavilions 
glowing with silken hangings and gorgeous tapestries, 
and the quadrangles and cloisters and vestibules glitter- 
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iiig with mplendent retainers and all the, clashin;' Ijravcry 
of an Eastern Court. Eor Salem Chishti hiinwdf, wln'u 
in due course ho passed into the Panidiwi of Mnahitn 
saints, a shrine was prepared behind an <?xqui«iti‘ Hcre«‘n of 
marble lace-work. Though th(i gl<»ry of KiUohpiir has 
long departed, the saint is worshipped there still. Hound 
the outside of the tomb numberless small wisi)H of sirin'; 
and silk are twined into the trellis-work by (‘hilillohs 
mothers who have prayed to the saint to help them in 
their need, even us he hclpcul Akbar the I'liupcrnr. Not 
all the supplicants are Mohammedans and Hindus. 'I'bey 
showed mo a knot of ribbon, which had been h ft by an 
English lady, perhaps with some faint half-ironical hope 
that the faith of her iiasttsm sisters in the virtues of tlm 
saint might not be wholly vain. 

The white tomb of Hak-in Chishti shin«>s like some 
delicate casket of ci78tal near a (ujnmr fif the t'n at rpnid- 
ranglo which Akbar drew rouml it. One fiwe of this 
square is formed by the Jamma Miisjid, the Calhetlral 
Mosque, dodicaksd by tlu! Eiujuiror to the saint. It is 
one of the noblest temples iti the Moslem world, solenm, 
simple, and dignifuid, with the lightly poised yet mii’ Hive 
domtss of its three chapels and the rich severity of its 
arabesque intt^rnal aisles and colonuadeH, Hut the 
Mosque is almost dwarfod by tlm grand entraoct'-arch, 
tlio Hulaml Darwam, or (late of Victory, which opens 
on another side of the court. From within the itiimemu' 
portal may look loo largo for its (^nvironnumt ; hnt K*!*‘n 
from outside, lifting itself aloft, a superb uiie* of eiiHan* 
guiiunl .stone uiul marble, with the light playing on its 
gaIIeri(!H and arcades, ami the shadows lurking in its deep 
recessed alcoves, it is overpowering in its miignilhssiice. 
th (5 liuest by far of the Moghul gateways, iMirltiips the 
tuost spltjndid uiitrance.-towcr of tJm earth. In the effeu- 
tivoncsBof its position no other can surely compare with it. 
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Tli<i bare duaky plain Ktr«‘tc;h('« to tlio horizon in front of 
this mighty arch, which imtst bis visibks bsr league upon 
lisague, Ofi it stands against tlu- sky-lims, htsavtsd intcs mid- 
air by the mouml iind broad flight of stispa on which it 
is raistid aloft. 

Through the wall of the great recess throe doorways 
aris piisreed. Over i>n»> of thorn, carved in Arabiis charac- 
tisrs, thesis words may Ixs read: ‘Said dcaus, on whom be 
pnacii! The world is a bridge, pass over it, but build 
no house thisre.’ The Empsror was not a Christian, 
though he had a Christian wife ; but he was an eclectic 
in religions, a dabbler in many forms of faith, with a 
turn for rationalimn, mysticiiuu, and occultism, and no 
sympathy with the narrower forms of Mohammedan 
Puritanism. Yet he was devout, and a believer in the 
things of the spirit. On another doorway of tho Buland 
Darwaza it is written : 

Hu that staiidoth up in prayer and his heart is not in 
it, dons not draw nigh to Gotl, but romaineth far from Him. 
Thy liost possession is what thou givost in tho name of 
(lod ; thy host trailio is selling this world for tho nuxt. 

Strange to read those words of humility and d<wotion, and 
to pass from tho court of tho Jamma Masjid into tlui 
Palace and tho Itosidency haildiugs. Tlusy bring b<iforo 
us, with a weird emphasis, thf* manno.r in which tho 
Moghul rulers lived in thtj short summer of their power. 
Hero is the Daftar Khana, or Ihicord Cflice, where Akbar 
worked with his secretaries, and the Mahal-i-Khas, or 
PrivaUs Apartments of the Kmp<»ror, with his sleeping 
chamber, on the roof. Wo can see the Hiwan-i-Khas, 
or Hall of Private Audience, with a single column and 
colossal bracket capital that carried Akbar’s throne ; from 
it there branched off stone gangways or bridges to tho 
corners of u gallery round tho room, where (so it is said) the 
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four chief ministers of tho kingdom sat. W« can look at 
the Panch Mahal, a sort of grand-stand in stone, in which 
five storeys are raised one above another, on columns 
each carved to its own distinct elaborate design. Jb'roiu 
these stages the ladies of the jiienana would taste thct 
freshness of tho evening air, and gaze down at tho cere- 
monies and revels in tho courts below, and at tho gntat 
paolmi or chess-board marked out on tho pavements, 
where the game was played with slave-girls as tho living 
pawns and pieces. One can walk down to tho lOlophnnt 
Gate, with its tower, bristling with stone teeth and tusks, 
from which the Emporor u.sod to shoot ant«;lop(;.s and 
doer, driven up to him from tho margin of th(» groat 
artificial lake. 

There arc many smaller sttparatt! dw^tllings soattorod 
about the encloHuroH : tlm Palace of tho ilituiii Ministor; 
• Miriam's House,' where perhaps the Christian wif<! lived, 
with paintings on the walls supposed to bo id Biblical 
subjects; and tho so-called 'Turkish Bultuna's House, ' 
with a covortid passage to the royal private apartments, a 
charmingjp^titc maison ornamented to the last scjuare inch. 
Wo ponder over tho skilful labour that all this work must 
have been for a multitude of diligent hands, and consider 
what it meant to transform this desert rock into a palace 
of art and a ploasuro-housc ; and with a shock wo roalisc 
that all this was only to satisfy tho caprice of an hour. 
Scarcely was the costly toy ma<le limn it was thrown 
aside, to lie abandoned on its dust-heap ever since. 

Akbar hold his court at Fatehpur Hikri for no more than 
seventeen years, when ho removed it to Agra. Some 
accounts aver that the transfer was premptcul by considera- 
tion for tho feelings of 8aint Salem Chishti. The holy 
man complained that tho concoarse of human beings in 
the city and palaces disturbed his devotions, and that 
either he or the Emporor must go olsowhoro. ‘ Then, 
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said Akbar, ‘ hit it bo yotir servant, I pray.’ Ilcccnt 
inquirers have suggested ‘ that the; City of Victory was 
more probably dewrtod becausn the water-supply was in- 
iMlequatG. Whatever the cause, there it stands, the most 
splendid and striking testimony to that capricious and 
irresponsible Eastern despotism, which could use the lives, 
the labour, thti destinifw of men for its own purposes, ami 
could at its will call rich and popjilous towns into being 
in the wildcimess and drop them back again int(» solitude 
and silence. Nowlicre d««'s that come quite so clearly 
before us as in the beautiful dead city which Akbar built 
and left. 


AQBA MiD THK TAJ 

But of tlie later Moslem art the crown and flower is 
the Taj Mahal at Agra ; and of the Taj what is one to 
say ? It is a thing whereof it is hard to write ; for no 
writing can convoy its peculiar and unique appeal to the 
emotions. There was on instructive anecdote related to 
me when I was at Agra. It was of a middle-class, middle- 
aged American, probably from Chicago, and quite possibly, 
when at home, in Pork. He was doing India rapidly, in 
a shiny block coat, and with no outward traces of senti- 
ment. To all appearance the price of commodities in- 
terested him more than the customs of the East, and as 
a subject of conversation at the club ho preferred the 
tarifT to Indian art. No man could have boon less readily 
suspected of yielding to the emotions. Yet when they 
took him to the Taj for the first time, on a night of moon 
and stars, he gazed in blank silence for a space as he 
came through the entrance portal. Then he lifted up 
his voice and wept, disturbing the solemn stillness with 

' Hw Mr. B. B. navell’i flxoellont Itanclbeok to Agra mi OteNdghbeur- 
htHd, whbh oontoimi an admirable and vet7 walbirrithin deieription of 
Fatohpur Htkri. 
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andible fiobs and ejaculatioiiB. So at I(‘iist tliii Htory was 
givftn lo me by a respectable resident in Af»ra, whn was 
himself present and witnessed the plionouienwu, I luul 
no reason to suppose that ho imagined this nanarknble 
incident, and, for my own part, 1 believed his tale. It is 
not so difficult to credit wlum you have yourself seen the 
Taj Mahal by moonlight. 

There arc some few tilings of this earth which caimut 
be vulgarised, and chief among thiiso is the 'raj. Kami- 
liarity does not touch the edge of its charm, or sully its 
virginal freshness. One has seen it travestied it, thottsaiul 
times, in fetible pltotograph, ainl lihellous ixml card, and 
clnm.sy 'process' print, and utterly inadisjuate water- 
colour or oils. Thity cut it out (»f csirdhoard, or make a 
miwirable I'orloni toy of it, in imitation marble, uttder 
a d(!pl(»rable glass shade, so that it seitms fit only lor the 
lodging-hottse manU’lpioee. It has iHteit (ie-Hcrib'd to thutih, 
and the late Kir Kdwin Arnold assailed it with blank vorNi*.. 
Tourists travel half round the glolst to hsjk at it and go 
home to gush. If any object could awaken diNtllusion and 
resentment by being known too well, that ohjiiet Nhould 
be the Agra slmne. Hut it comes victorioualy through 
all. There is no spoiling it, any more than by the aame 
familiarity it is possible to spoil the Moonlight Honata, or 
Romo and Julkt or the Kistinc Madonna. 

A healthy critical intullect, when all men e.ombine to 
praise, is inclined to question. Home peopht h^rtify thoin* 
selves for a visit to the Taj by suspecting that much of 
the admiration lavished on it is more lumvoritioual 
exagge.ration, bawid on no delinittr conviction, and (hero is 
a moment when the rationalist may think he did well to 
he stieptical. 'rhe first view of the Taj, it is eotniuuuly 
said, is ‘ disappointing.’ That is Ixtcauw! of the conditiona 
under which it is so ofhiri taken. I’he alert visitor, anxious 
to lose no time, malum for the tomb as mstn as pnwdble 
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nffcor his arrival in Affra. In the morning or early after- 
noon Im drives out from his hotel in a hired carriage, 
whicit sets him down inside the outer courtyard by the 
steps of the groat entrance door. He has not noticed the 
beauty of the approaches, nor can he spare an eye for 
the qniet precincts, or the stone bolls on their delicate 
stalks at the corners of the garden wall, or the mosques 
and (skatrtH grouped about the central chapel; scarcely 
does he observe the noble gateway as he passes through 
it with a hasty unilluminativo glance. 

Then he stops, with probably a gasp of amazement. 
Is this the Wonder of the World, this smallish square 
building, with its four dumpy cupolas huddling under the 
dome, and its four cylindrical lighthouse towers, looking, 
in the zemorselsss clearness of the atmosphere, dispro- 
portionately distant from each other and the main edifice 'f 
l^e spectator, educated on soaring Gothic spires and 
msMiv# towers, on huge walls, opulent with flying but- 
tress and springing arch and intricate ornamentation, is 
apt to be taken aback by the restrained simplicity of the 
white fabric that perches on its platfonn in front of him. 
Ho is visited by the blasphemous thought that it is some- 
what petty, that it is even (Heaven forgive him!) a 
little hard and cold. The flaring sunlight is flung full 
upon its gleuaaing surface, so that the shadows vanish, and 
the recesses are flattened, and the angles come out with 
unfaltering onidity. If ho were to see it but once, and 
see it like that, ho would go away ve.xc(l with the Taj 
Mahal, Mud smile derisively for ever after when ho heard 
its praises sung. 

l.iepentanoe comes speedily after that first full-faced 
unsatisfying glance. It is born when you have crossed 
the terrace, and passed out of the noonday glare into the 
silent richness and sweet subdued glow of the interior. 
Here the golden sunlight strays wandering in, filtered 
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through thread-like trellises of marble, till the whole 
chamber is full of a soft and luminous «(th<>r, free alike 
from the levity of day and the gloom of night. In this 
clear twilight dusk, all the lovely details of the decoration 
are ‘ more expressed than hid,’ and it needs no peering 
into dark comers to reveal the flowers that grow in low 
relief on the mural tablets of the ante-chapels, and those 
that blossom in inlay of poppy red and turquoise blue atid 
emerald green on the walls of the octagon shrine itself. 
Under the vault of tlu» great dome (you see how large' it 
is ns you look upwards into its billowing depths) liifS tlw 
tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, the fair and gentle lady ft»r 
whom Hhah Johan, the lOmperor, creatiHl this pejjrless 
fnonument, in the plenitude (tf his power and passion. 
When ho died, old and broken, and a dethroned prisoner, 
they laid him beside Intr, with tlm same iw;reeii of laci.nl 
and embroidered stone thrtjwn nmnd both to shelter their 
sluinberu, and the stitne unfading flowers bk^ining hy 
their graves. 

Hut, beautiful as is the interior of (ho Tnj, its fullest 
charm is caught from the outside. You malise this when 
you abandon the front view, and wander abont the 
gardens, finding exquisite glimpses of snowy structures, 
so light and graceful that they seem to rest on air. of 
buoyant cupola and climbing campanile. The Taj owes 
much to its surroundings. Perhaps it would lost^ 
its effect in the Waterloo Bridge itoad, or iwen in the 
Champs-Elysiles. But where it stands, amidst its treits 
and flower-heds and waters, rising serene from atuong the 
lesKtfr tombs and temples chistering at its ktii'os, you 
cannot wish it otherwise. Go a Httlii distanee away, and 
you wonder that you ever deemed it trivial. You see 
that it is, in fact, spacious and lofty (the dome riMM 
higher than ttie spire of many eathi'drals), and tiiat it has 
grandeur as well as beauty. 
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Fortunately you can now get sight of the masterpiece 
without approaching too near. The gardens have been 
restfjred to something more nearly resembling their ori- 
ginal condition, and the results of many decades of neglect 
and carelessness have been cleared from the precincts. 
It is one item in that work of renewal and conservation, 
which India owes to some of its recent administrators, 
and more particularly to the late Viceroy. It is not the 
least of Lord Ourson’s achievements that he caused the 
fmest examples of Hindu and Mohammedan architecture 
to bo Ireattid with reverent and judicious attention. lie 
has induced the masters of India to respect the artistic 
heritage which has descended to them from the rulers 
they supplanted. If we cannot reproduce, we may at 
bakst preserve, the splendid works of the older conquerors, 
long regarded with barbarian indifference. It was a pre- 
decessor of Lord Curzon’s on the viceregal throne who 
bo^n to sell the materials of the palaces at Agra, and 
would have sold the Taj itself if he could have got a good 
price for the raarhlo. And even so late as thirty years 
ago, when King Edward visited India, they could find 
nothing better to do with the Taj than to illuminate its 
dome with lixuolight. Let us be thankful that they fore- 
born to embellish it with advertising placards. 

In those days of slightly better perception, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were spared the illuminations. 
They went to view the Taj by moonlight, which every- 
body should do who finds that the daytime aspect still 
leaves him with lingering doubts. For at night its 
seduction is irresistible. Criticism is mute, as you sit on 
the steps by the entrance gate, while the moon drifts 
above the trees, and the ring of Hilver light is stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently upwards 
to the pinnacle. Here are none of the harsh contrasts 
familiar in such circumstances elsewhere. To talk uf 
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ebony and alabaster is to evoke ideas too rouf'h for this 
intimate revelation of beauties withheld from the in- 
discreet and prying day. The shatlows on the Tiij are 
not black, but something between umber and violet ; and 
the marble itself, glimmering under tlu! dusky velv(<t of 
the sky, has lost its frozen pallor and hints at the warmth 
and soft texture of life. You note this buuhfr half-toni*s 
growing upon the smootli and rounded surfaces, as a 
young lover, sitting with his mistress hy a moonlit 
window, might watch the faint shadows hovering over 
the warm whiteness of satin throat and ivory shordder. 

It is this sensuous suggestiveness (tf the Taj wliii'h 
some critics disparage!. They .say it is feminine, it lacks 
strength and stern dignity, Jhit of course it is femiiiine. 
One might as well make that a reprnjie.h against, the Venus 
of tlie Capitol ami the Virgins of Murillo. If Shah •Itdian 
had heen a Oreek or an ftalian, the l/ady of the Tomb 
would have stood in chatigeiess mariili! or suiihul fr«>iti 
breathing canvas. But Moslem art was forhirhleii to 
imitate the human figurn. It ctmld only syitilHiliHi* ; and 
the Taj is a symbol, like all the finest oreatious of tlu! 
latex Mohammedan anshitflcturo. The Kiitah Minar sym- 
bolises warlike energy and passion ; the Tomb of Akbar 
majesty and varied wisdom; the Hall rtf Audienee at 
Delhi, the Diwan-i-Khas, with its fuinons iiiHcription, 

If the earth holds a heaven of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, it is this ; 

symhnIiseH the sumptuousness of ensi! and wealth and 
arbitrary powesr. 

Yet the Taj Mahal is not merely a moimment and 
a symbol, hut also to somt! extent a repreNtintation. 
The moaning which its subtle and allusive art convoyM is* 
significantly revfsalcd when you see it neither in full day 
nor by night, but ut the uiumuut after sunstd, when imwt 
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ot thc) light has faded from the sky, and only a few flying 
Ktreamors of rose and opal are left under a canopy of 
azure, paling swiftly into groynoas. The dim shape, with 
its flowing curves all shrouded in white, might bo the 
figure of some veiled Eastern princess, walking with 
bowed hfiad and rhythmical footstep in her gardens by 
the shining river. And the four watching minarets are 
the grave and kindly sentinels, keeping guard over the 
beauty and tenderness, the modesty and shrinking charm, 
which so often find shelter behind the y;wr(ia/i screen 
of Indian womanhood. 

When you have time to spare from the Taj, you go to 
see the. other Moghul monumeuts of Agra. Tho best of 
them wore built by Bhah Johan, in whose time tho archi- 
tecture ami decorative art of tho Indian Mohammedans 
flowored into their fullest splendour, before they ran to seed 
in tho tawdry extravagance of tho palaces ami monuments 
at Lucknow. Bhah Jehan’s days were cliefiuored. lie 
rebelled against his father Jehangir, and when he came 
to tho throno bo disposed of all disputes about the succes- 
8i<5M by murdering his brotherK, Ho was self-indulg«‘.nt 
and tyrannical, and in the end his son Aurangzesb headed 
a conspiracy against him and deprivttd him ot liis crown. 

He married Munitaz Mahal whesn he was twenty-one 
and she was nineteen. Ho had one wife already ; Imt his 
second marriage was a true love.-match, and Mumtaz 
Malial—which, being int('-ri)reted, nmans ' I’he Crown of 
the I’alace ’—was famous for charity and im!rcifulne.HH, 
as well as for beauty and wit. Eighteen yc^ars after the 
marriage she died, having borne httr husband no fewer 
than fourteen children. Tho Kmptjror was inconsolable, 
or, rather, he oonsolod himself by sending for tho most 
skilful architects and craftsmen ho could find, and with 
their help tmA a lavish outpouring of treasure he built the 
tr>mb by the Jumna, 
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A great artist was Bhah Johan as well as a gi oat lover. 
The Palace Fort at Agra is full of gorgeous biiiWiiigs, and 
the finest are those which owe their origin t(^ him. Ifr. 
built the Pearl Mosqno, a dream of deiicacy and gratje, 
by some thought lovelier than the Taj itself, and the 
Khas Mahal and Diwan-i-Khas at Agra, Iweides that Hull 
of Audience at Delhi, all of which are mmwdes of jiro- 
portion and design and ornamentation. When Auriing/.)‘b 
had driven him from his throne, and taken his kingdom 
from him, Shah Jchan was kept in confinement in the 
exquisite pavilion called tlie. Jasmine 'I’owor, which stands 
in the Fort at Agra, hard bys<tine of his own masterpietioH, 
and in full view of tint Taj. Seven years he lived then-, 
th(! old broken king, faithfully attended by his gofd and 
gentle daughter .bdiunara, who voluntarily ahan-d his 
captivity, lbs was seventy -five when the jutd canws and 
his last day h(! aptmt in gazing down the. river to the 
tomb where Mumtaz Mahal lay. When smiset fell and 
darkniiss hid the donuis and turre-ts from his sight, he 
died, bidding Johaaam be of g<»od «hu«r, and calling on 
the name of Allah Umi Merciful. Ilia sins be forgiv^ut 
him. lie shod blood and he broke troth. But he made 
tho world tnore beautiful, and he loved much. 
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CFiAFJ’KK XIII 

TIIK liLOBSOMINO OF TIIH WILDBBNKHH 

It might ahuoHt have been the terrace of an English 
country house, tut we siootl there on the verandah that 
pUiOBant Sunday morning. In front of the stone stopH was 
a gravelled swoop of carriagO'drive, bordered by a bed of 
standard rosea and pink and yellow chryaanthenmms. On 
the other side of the low hedge was a smooth reotangle 
of turfed lawn-tennia ground, with the court marked out 
and the nets standing. The eye ranged down an avenue 
of young tamarind’trees to the swinging gate of the coui< 
pound, and Ixtyond that to a broad high road. Not far 
away one saw the red walls of other Imngalows, and in 
the distance the clustering roofs of a town, the sheds and 
signal-posts of a railway-station, and a tall warehouse- 
tihimney, Itound us the flat country lay green with 
fodder and the ripening winter crops; and at intervals 
small brown hamlets spotted the plain, which stretched 
away in an unbroken level to the foot of a purple lino of 
saw-backed hills. Cattle grazed in the meadows, husband- 
men were at work among the fields and trickling water- 
courses, laden carts moved slowly along the roads. It 
seemed a picture of ordered and tranquil prosperity. 

But you ore admonished to glance at a large patch of 
tawny yellow in the midst of the greenery not far away. 
You BOO that this inset is bare and lifeless sand, with 
nothing growing upon it hut a few stunted hushes. And 
you have to learn that us this space now is, so, some five 
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years ago, was thn whole wide ohainpaign before you. U 
was all arid waste, without grass or trees or cultivation. 
There was no town, no road, no railway-station, no agri- 
culture. There were no cattle but the small and half- 
starved boasts belonging to the scattered nomads who 
roamed over the desert track. Now the same area yields 
food for nearly a million people, and sends its surplus 
coastwards to load the corn-ships which help to give 
Londoners thoir daily bread. 

The miracle has boon wrought by water— water and 
brains, and well-directed energy to apply both. i''our- 
fifihs of the inhabitants of India cultivate the soil ; but 
they servo a hard and fitful tiiskmistrcss. Under that 
burning sun, which crunibles dry earth to a [Hiwder ctr 
bakes it into fissured blocks, them can bo lu) cult urn with- 
out ahiiudant moisture. To the Indian poaMiitl, the rain- 
fall which comes, or should cornu, towards thi>eloKiH>f the 
south-west monsoon or in thu early spring, is all in all. 
if it is plentiful ht) may havit a good crop and a proH{turoun 
year; if it drops below the avurage, ha will hardly 
presHud ; if it fails altogether, his cattle will probaidy die, 
his home will bo broW up, hie wife and children and 
himself may become outcasts, and the whole family may 
perish miserably, unless there hap^asns to be a Relief 
Camp aocessiblo. No wonder the ryot, as ho sits under a 
tree in the heat of a summer afternoon, watches the hard 
dome of polished azure above him with ravunous eye. To 
the farmer iu another coutttry a l>ad soasou brings tronbio 
and loss ; bore it is a matter of life and death for inillionH. 

And, unhappily, the rains cannot bo d»)j[MU)dpd npt»n. 
Kuas of water pour upon India from the tdouds, or rrdl 
down into its plains from the melting snows of the 
Himalayas ; but the flood is batlly distributed and capri- 
ciotiH. Over largo tracts the nonnal rainfall i» only just 
sufiiciontto food the crops and grass-lands; it there is a 
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r (»r]>luB oiMf year* there may be drought the next. There 
is lui area of a inilHun square miles — say twenty times the 
hixe of England—* of which,' says an oihcial document, 

* in the absence <.)f irrigation, no portion can be deemed 
absolutely secure against the uncertainties of the seasons 
and tho scourge of famine.’ Other extensive districts 
tln-ro are in which tho annual rainfall is so scanty that 
suflicient harvests cannot Ik: gathered in without artificial 
irrigation. > 

The greatest and most ponnanonl of all the benefits 
which British rule has conferred upon India is that of 
regulating, improving, and equalising the supply of water 
for agricultuml purposes. It is sometimes said that if we 
were to quit the Peninsula to-morrow we should leave 
behind us nothing worthy to endure : only iron bridges, 
mostly hideous, and a few tasteless churches, museums, 
and town halls — no noble monuments such os those of 
Homo of the Hindu and Mohammedan kings. But our 
canals wc should leave ; and unless our succossotH wore 
idi«>er barbarians they could not allow these splendid 
public weirks to decay, or permit the provinces we have 
made habitable by them to go back to desert again. 

Itulia, for many centuries, has been supplementing the 
atmospheric water-supply in its own primitive fashion. 
'Pbe rain-water was stored in tanks, or it was tracked to 
itH subterranean reservoirs and drawn up to the surface. 
Tho ancient rul^ of the land were great diggecs of weUs 
and builders of cisterns; in tho Bouth especially their 
handiwwk is seen in many thousands of ponds and 
artificial lakes, large and small, which are used to this 
day. Canal-making oamo much Mw. It was not till 
the Moghul sovereigns had given a large part of northern 
India a stable and settled government that they turned 
tiMttt atttntri o » to this subject. But most of thoir schemes 
were abandoned or remained in abeyance during tho dis- 
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orders which overtook thoir empire in the ei;'htt;ctU]i 
century. It was left for the English to amplify and 
develop the enterprise. For the last fifty years the 
engineers of the Indian Government and the Public 
Works Department have been busily engaged tipon it, 
Tho result is a system of irrigation, which though still 
uncompleted is unquestionably tho most magnificent 
created by human effort in any modem country. Tho 
groat rivers have been tapped in their upper ranges, and 
the surplus water that comes down in the rainy wcatho-r 
is drawn off into main fe<ulcr canals, which deliver th(!ir 
contents into branch canals ; and thesf! again fill a network 
of minor runhits, anti finally discharge thoir fertilising 
streams into llu! coii<luits and ditches l>y which tho farmers 
keep their crops grettn. 

The canals a^(^ officially elasMid under two leads: 
they are regardcfl either as l'rot<!ctiv«( or Productive, 'rhe 
former are SJipposed to supphumint llu! wiiter-i.upply of 
districts which iu ytuvrs of normal rainfall can he eulU < 
vated HUceoHsfully. Thus they furnish a thdeticif against 
famine and all the loss and misery that evil woitl 
suggests. The Protective canals are not kept »p mainly 
for profit, though as a matter of fact they mostly yield a 
very fair return on tho capital expended. Thu Productive 
works are, however, intended to increase the yield of the 
soil, and in some oases to render cultivation pmctimble 
whore otherwise it could not bo attempted, owing to the 
scantiness of the rainfall. 

Millions of acres of good but drought-stricken land 
have been tunnul into arable and pasture by this means. 
The earth is willing enough to yield up its abundance ; 
but the heavens deny the water of life, and it has had to 
be brought in by the hand of man. Thu Productive works 
pay very well. In the Punjab they yield 10| per cunt, 
interest on the capital outlay, and for the whole of India 
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thu net revenue is over 7 per cent. The Government of 
India, after paying 4 per cent, interest on the capital cost, 
is nearly three-quarters of a million in pocket by its canals 
at the <md of every year, Ixjsides having saved its subjects 
incalculable damage and suffering. 

Ko BatiHfacM)ry a result abundantly justifies the con- 
templation of a further expenditure on canal construction 
amounting to several million pounds during the next few 
year^i. B(uno of the projects are daring even for the 
ntiw school of engineers, who fear nothing. There is talk 
of banking the snows of the Himalayas in a stupendous 
artificial lake in Kashmir, and spreading thorn by pipes 
and aqueducts half over Northern Hindustan. This may 
bo visionary ; but another i»ropo8al, almost equally striking, 
is considered quite feasible, and will probably bo carried 
out. The Jhelam, one of the Punjab rivers, has rather 
more water than is needed, and the Chenab rather 
less ; HO the engineers are calmly devising a now con- 
duit, by which tliey can connect the two watercourses, 
and regulatii tho flow of both by turning on a tap. 
Nature is rough and unnily and frequently terrible 
in K<tulhi!ru Asia; but she is being slowly got into 
harnoHK. 

Tho moHt audaciously conceived and brilliantly suc- 
atssful of all tho schemes ore those monuments of 
engintMtring untexprise and admimstrativo capacity, tho 
‘Canal Colonies,’ as they are called, of these some Chenab 
and (Tholam river-basins. Tho colonies are vast tracts of 
land, which, owing to the want of water, were almost 
uninhabited, except by a few nomads and semi-civilised 
squatters and oattlo-thioves. The engineers constructed 
tho artificial v/atorcottrses that rendered it possible to 
bring tho soil under cultivation. Then the Government 
constituted each district an administrative imit, and placed 
it under the charge of a Deputy Commissioner, who was 
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also appointed * Colonisation Officer,’ with fipt cijil in- 
stiactions to carry out a definite and nystematic. Kchotne 
of settlement. 

The 8irkar had the wisdom or good fortune t(t wcurn 
tho services of officials of quite exceptional (japacity fi>r 
this important task. Tho Choiiah Colony, which is the 
older and tho larger, has heon for five years past under 
tho firm and Kuccessfnl rule of Mr. Leslie Joties, %vho 
has done great things with it. The district which he 
controls is nearly equal in (‘xtent to Kiuit, Humty, anrl 
Bussex taken together, and the population is now well 
over a niiUion. It has two huiidn'd miles of railway, 
admirahlo roads, He,veral prosporous little towns, and one 
larger place, Lyallpur, which is nipi«lly growiii},' to quite 
nsspectahio proportions ; and it yields a net revenue of 
more than 21 p(sr etint. fm its capital <s,jHt. 

But 1 preferred to visit the dhelani Colony, which, 
though slightly siitnller, is tu^wer, for its canal was <mly 
openod in tho autumn of llllll ; and it was hiw that I 
spent Homo singularly agmjoabie and instruclivn days. 
Tho Jhniam Colony has b<«jn watehesd ovor from its birth 
by Mr. W. M. Hailey, one of the ahhait of tho younger 
officials in tho Civil Henrico of the J’nnjah -a man with 
just that force of character, olearmrsH of insight, relentless 
indnstey, and restrained onthusiasin, wltich arc nirpiired 
for such work as this. Little more than four years latfore 
my visit tho colony was lifeless scnih and empty desert. 
To-day, like its neighbour on tho Chenab, it is coveted with 
fields of grain, with orchards, gardens, gra/.ing-mnad<tWK, 
bnwjding-farms, and cattlc-nms. It is studded with p«»- 
sperous villages, and it includes a population of probably 
thrcc-quartfira of a million, of whom several thouiands 
live in Mr. Hailey’s rising capital of Hargodha, a model 
littlu town, with well-planned straight streets, a gnuuucyf 
a municipal market, a busy bazaar, a eotton-store, a 
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fiKilurj’. aiul »ii nctivfi |»ro«i» of Inulors and infirchants 
M'hu arr on the liiRli roiwl to wealth. 

'Phi'Nf* eolnnioH an* * pkiitatioiiB ’ in the old sense of 
the U na. I’hf'-y havi- to bo sown not only with trees, but 
with nif'ii. Tlio ColoiiiHatiun Officer, as he settles down 
in his first (‘)ini]t or his newly built bungalow, in the 
fontro of Vi hat in uftorwards to l»o the civil station of the 
rantonntfiit, has a blank sheet before him: a million acres 
of barn Wii«ti‘, to I»o converted into townships, farms, and 
\ illagt'tt. 'I'o a large <'xtont he has a free hand ; ho is the 
inanibitory of a dcHpotic (Jovernment, intended to act the 
part of a i>i<neflcf>nt autocrat himself. There are not many 
vested rights to bo considensl in this wilderness, and few 
troubles alsml ancient titles or proscriptive boundaries. 
The (^oinmiHsiouor can divide out his domain accurately 
intoMi|nani plots. w> many for each tann and each hamlet ; 
he uiiii trace his highways and local roads on the most 
suitable lines with regard to topography and water-supply ; 
he can lay out his town with broad avenues and inter- 
weetiug cross-streets, and secluded but airy courts, accord- 
ing tf» the latest municipal ideas adapted to Oriental 
eustoms : he can put his finger on the map and doorotj, in 
consultatbu with the engineers, where men and women 
am to live, and under what conditions. 

The sifttlors come to the places allotted to them, with 
their wives and children, their buflalocs and cows, their 
brass pots and simple tools, and presently, on the pre- 
scribed site, aiew arises a brown village which is the 
(‘ounterimrt. with certain sanitary improveraents, of that 
which they have loft b<»hind— a village with its pond 
anti wtdl and mud-wallod byres and farmstesrds, its tiny 
mosque or toinplc. T’hc Mohammedans aro in one village, 
the Hiutlus in another, the Hikhs congregate in a third. 

And, IsisideH the cultivators, people of other classtis have 
to Is) encouraged or attracted : policemen, postmen, and 
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Government messengers, traders, and baniyas to supply the 
markets and fill the bazaars, dealers to bny and sell the 
grain and cotton from the farms, artisans and labourors. 
It is not a backwoods colony of isolated pioneerK, 
slowly working towards cohesion, but an organised com- 
munity, with its complex social gradations properly lul- 
justed. And here the structure stands to-day, in its 
outlines and relative proportions, pretty mucli as it may 
be found a century or two hence, save for some cataclysm 
of Nature or politics : a complete little province, a minia- 
ture state, busy, thriving, and self-sustaining, and pro- 
ducing such a superfluity of food that it is helping tf> 
convert Karachi into a formidable rival to Homhay and 
changing the balance on the coni-inarkets of the world. 

A wonderful work, truly, to have been <lom‘ iu a few 
brief years sliced out of a young man’s lifidime, a work 
assuredly not atjcomplished without heavy sacrifices and 
an invincible endurance tuul determination. Ihdore the 
Jhelam Colony had been many months in Ixung, the 
plague broke out and the people began to flee from their 
houses in panic. Mr. Hailey’s chief native subordinaUt 
(he had no European assistant) foil ill and died ; he him- 
self, going in and out of the plague-stricken dwellings to 
superintend disinfecting operations, caught the epidemic 
and narrowly escaped with his life. 

The men at the heed of these irrigation colonies must 
know the natives thoroughly, and they should love them 
— wisely, but perhaps not too well. They must have 
that combination of deep sympathy and equable justice 
wherein lay the strength of the gnsat Anglo-Indian admi- 
nistrators in the past. If you ride with a Colonisation 
Oflicer on his daily rounds, you begin to undcfrstand 
sonaothing of the moaning of paternal govonimont. Ifo 
is judge, governor, supreme adviser, tax-oollecter, chief 
magistrate, agricultural export, and general admonisher.of 
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liis Mjljjf'fjift. When W thi! hu has an nyo 

f..r i vf'ntliinp. Why ia that huap of mfuwi allowtsd to 
ttiuMiiiibor th« n»ad imtsido At>dnl Kerint’a wncIoHuro, con- 
trary t»* rf?)!ulation!t? L«t it Im cleami away. Tim 
iJti!«*tMU?r objwiN tt» thr HHRgi stion, and nmkas no Hijjn of 
r«ioplj’nu'«\ ‘ Ihuikum hni — it i« an order,' ways a voioo, 
which 14 quito low and lovol ; but Al)dul knowH tho k»m, 
jhiiI, with a sij'h of rcBigiiHtinn, ho to nunovo tins 

oh'(tnir’tioi). 

Tim lu'wl-inan cohioh o»t with tho villa^m oldoro. 
They Hataatu bofom tho Hoad cif the DiHtriot, Imt thoy 
httvi^ a griiwaiim They colloct round hia hortm, and pour 
cnii a billowy torront of oxcitod apooch, in which you 
difltitiKiiiah tho wtwd • Pmi’ (wattT), roitoratml with 
sobbini,' paMiion. Thtty arc complaining that tho engi- 
iMfWM of tho Ihibliti Works Dopartnmnt aro stinting them 
of thnir lawful aHowanco of tho fluid, or charging thotn 
unduly for that which thoy do mccivo. As tho Colon- 
isation Officer movoa slowly along, they follow him ; tho 
h«;atl*tnan, with agitated sUff sawing tho air, keeps by 
litH off slinrap-loathor ; a tall, black -boarded, sunlninit 
{Himsant, with his red mantle thrown round his right 
shouldtir, mines an antistropbe from the other side ; coui- 
pautons Udiittd and in front act ns a voluble chorus; 
thfl village children, griimitig all over their brown faces, 
toddift gleefully in the wake of the procession. 

The {lale-faced, Hquare-slioulder<»l gonthiinan, sitting 
erect in his saddle, listeiiH, asks a question now and 
again, does not stry much. He lets them chatter; it may 
Isi that their complaint is legitimate and must be lookttd 
into ; in any case ho knows that half their simihc of injury 
will disap|s<ar if they are allowed to talk their fill upon 
it. And so on to another village and tmoth<w, and then 
back to camp or hungaiow, to make notes of what has 
Imen heard tuul msm, to discuss it with the wal«>r oihcials, 
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jierhaps to begin a wearisome correspondence over it 
with the Public Works Department or the Provinciiil 
Government. 

But years hence these orators of the haiiih^t will 
recollect their speeches and repeat them, and explain how 
they stood up before the Huzur and patriotically spoke 
for the common weal ; and sadly they will compare the 
Burra Sahib, the Protector of the Poor, who brought 
thorn to this good land, with the much inferior sahibs 
known to the younger generation. They will not hav<' 
forgotten him, even after ho has long left India and gotie 
home for good, when such a scamo as this will bo no niort- 
than a dim memory, that may ptirchance steal faintly 
back to his brain, as he turns over the tweniiig papers in 
the smoking-room on some sunny afti'rnwn. At the 
club they may have only a vague* n'lneiubrance Unit 
So-and-So was onco ‘something in India.’ Tlwrein 
they arc, indeed, not wrong. A man of this stamp is 
unquestionably Bomething in India. 





rnAITEIl XIV 
THt: 1'n.oniM faii; 

n HI Uh* tt-tmtltirful Hight in India — ilm 

n iliini,; t<* ln‘ Mfriri in »I1 lliis lanil, whore no much 
M Kf.tr my I nm inclined to doubt whether 

anyihingcan 1«* wiiiicKHtHlmnro itii{>i'oHRivf) and pictimmqtio, 
»i3<»r«' jin jinant, ton, with ruoiuiing and tiigniflcanco, than 
ifiii Ktunbh or groat rilgritn Fair, which is hold, 
otjco in every twolvo yttara, whom tho wotoro of tho 
and thi* .Inmna moot, Iwlow tho walls of Alla- 
hatatd, Fntil you have looked upon ono of thcuo tr«- 
uii'iidoiw gathoringa of humanity many aspects of Indian 
life and clmraclrr must Im hidden from you. 

At the Kunihh Mela, whi<‘h occurs only at Allahabad 
a*id Hardwar, and in a minor form at twf) other jthvctsH, 
you see ftiuduism at its l«*Bt and its word; you begin to 
realise faintly the hold that this jumhlo f)f devotion, 
metaphysics, and rank idolatry has ujxtn the mastum of 
the pistpte; you obsorvu Brahmanism working hand in 
hand with a crude and savagci fetiKli-worship ; you have 
before you such ntuUitndes of men and women as you 
may not meet twice in a lifetime; and you know that 
this gigsutie assemblage, built up on a framework of pro- 
frrsMonal fanaticism, is kept in absoluti! control and perfect 
order by a bandful of Knro|«'aiis, which is, perhaps, the 
greatest miriMdc of all. How wo govern the peoples of 
India, and how it is that w«5 can goviurn therO ' -that, too, 
ynu ineh r*dand Is ttor if you are so fortunato as to got to 

o 
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the duodeceanial Fcetival at the meeting of the Kacrod 
Bivexs. 

India is a land of pilgrimages and pilgrim fairs. All 
over the country there are spots where some one of flits 
vagrant gods of the populous Hindu Pantheon Jiim 
sojourned on earth for a space and left behind an odutir 
of special and undying sanctity. To those holy shrines 
the worshippers resort as eagerly as they did in that 
Merrie England of Chaucer’s time, when men wandered 
forth ' feme halwes for to seoke,’ and they do it with the 
same mixture of devotional xcal and pleasurable xost. 

For the pious Hindu the pilgrimage is a church festival 
and a bank holiday in attractive couihinalion. 'I'u wnsh 
in the sacred Ganges, to sacridco a kid on the blood* 
stained shambles of Kali’s temple, to bathe in the heating 
surf before the Jagannath altars at Puri, will bring 
redemption of sin and a few tnons of salvation. It will 
also provide an extremely a^eoable outing. There, is th« 
great world to be seen, perhaps an unknown big city to 
be visited, temples, holy tombs, healing tanks, not to 
mention the marvels of the bazaar and the European 
shops, to be inspected, and many ‘side-shows' and 
amusements to be tasted in the enlivening company of 
a vast miscellaneous concourse. 

For the Indian peasant and craftsman, and more par- 
ticularly for their womankind, life is hard and nmnotonmni, 
The pilgrimage is the treat of the year, i)erhapH of iniiny 
years. In the old times the journey was raa<h‘, on foot, r»r 
in crazy native vehicles of one kind or another. In thcKc 
days a large proportion of the pilgrinis travel by railway, 
and opulent is the harvest that is reaped frrmj them, 
Kight-and-twonty third-class trains, pjvckctl as ow. would 
imagine no cattle-trucks or shoep-pens could he packral, 
will bo run into one of the great pilgrim otmtresin asiiiglc 
day. The platforms arc jammed with squealing voyagers, 
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the waiting enclosures swelter and flutter like chicken- 
crates. 

The travellers are not all of this kind. Now and then 
even a ruling prince with his horde of followers will set up 
an encampment on the ground, though this happens 
seldom in these days, for religious zeal is not fashionable 
with the modern generation of rajas. But many well- 
to-do traders and haniyas come, and some bring their 
families with them. The fair is the Hindu woman’s holi- 
day, even more than the men’s— the one brilliant fortnight 
in years of drudgery and seclusion. At those festivals you 
see more women of a grade above that of the coolies and 
the sweepers in a few hours than in many weeks among 
the groat cities ; and your estimate of Hindu feminine 
beauty rises by leaps and bounds. 

A woman, in most countries, looks her best when she 
has got her nicest ' things ’ on ; and at the fair bright new 
robes and a lavish display of ornaments, bangles, anklets, 
nose-rings, and earrings, are the mode. Moreover, the 
women lioro, imliko most of those visible to the European 
connoisseur olsiwhcre, are not all darkened by exposure 
and stunted by toil and hard living. Pretty soft oval 
faces, bright eyes, teeth unroddoned by hettd-imt, and 
complexions of almost European fairness, are not un- 
common. And the ladies arc all smiling and cheerful, 
and arc treated with comparative politeness, oven by their 
own husbands, on these exceptional occasions. 

Of all the festivals, those connected with bathing in 
the sacred rivers are the most popular, and of these rivers 
the Ganges is the holiest. That is why Allahabad, which 
in the Hindi language is caJOiod Prayag, the Place of 
Baoriflee, has been a goal of pilgrimage for many oenturies. 
The oolebratiou is older than Mohammedanism, older than 
Christianity, perhaps older than Brahmanism itself, dust 
below the Fort there is a triangular S]^ of sand, at the 
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point of wliicli the Jumna rolls into the Ganges ; and, 
according to popular belief, a line of ripples marks the 
junction of a third river, which bubbles up from under the 
ground, and is visible to the eyes of the Enlightened, 
though not to those of the ordinary sin-laden spectator. 

This triangle, the Sangam, or meeting-place, is among 
the most exalted bathing-sites in all India, and great is the 
merit acquired by dipping in the waters at its apex. Con- 
sequently there is a much frequented Mela at Allahabad 
every winter. But when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of the Kumbha, which is Aquarius the water-carrier, 
then the sanctity of the place is increased tenfold, and 
more than tenfold are the numbers of the pilgrims, so that 
they are only exceeded by the tale of those who flock to 
Benares during a total eclipse of the sun. There were 
said to be two millions at the Mela during one of tho 
great processional days on which I visited it ; and to the 
casual spectator, surveying the immense encampment and 
tho moving crowds, tho estimate did not seem exaggerated. 
The camp, indeed, should not be called by that name. It 
is a town — a temporary town, it is true ; but while it lasts 
one of tho great cities of the world, more populous than 
Peking or Vienna, with as many inhabitants as Liverpool 
Manchester and Glasgow rolled into one. 

The Fair is largely a money-making concern. It is run 
by associations of ascetics, who have their headquarters in 
Allahabad and in some cases their branches all over India. 
They assume tho fakir dress, or want of dress, and go 
about publicly in rags, with matted hair, their faces and 
bodies daubed with tho river clay. Some of them wear 
no clothes at all, and are regarded on this account with 
peculiar reverence. But these akharas, or religious 
societies, axe not too much absorbed in the things of the 
spirit to neglect earthly details. They own a good deal of 
property, and some of them are bankers and landholders. 
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as well as mendicant friars ; they are legally enrolled as 
corporations, and can sue and be sued ; and they have 
their own superiors, or mahants, who manage their 
common affairs, and are treated with considerable respect 
by the British authorities, for they are important persons, 
able to give a good deal of help or to cause much trouble 
during the processional periods. 

The various sects and akharas are active rivals, and 
some care has to be taken that they do not come into 
collision during the Allahabad Mela. The most turbulent 
are tho Bairagis, a large association worshipping llama 
and Krishna, which has its adherents all over Northern 
India. The Bairagis are always a source of anxiety to 
tho police officials during the Fair ; for they are noisy and 
aggressive, and, unlike the other bodies, they are not 
under the regular control of their mahants. All tho 
akharas arc encamped upon tho left bank of the Ganges, 
with tho Bairagis separated by a broad road and a fonco 
from tho others. 

From bank to bank two temporary bridges of boats are 
laid during tho Mola. On the Allahabad side is tho camp of 
tho inigrims. It is a town of many stroots. Tho avoimos 
and cross-roads are laid out by th(> Government, which 
also builds huts of plaited straw, and allows them to bo 
ocoapiod at a very low rtmt by tho viHitt)rH, A few 
hundred thousand are lodged in this way. Others make 
tiny sheds for themselves of logs and brushwood, or put 
up little shelters of canvas, or oi'c content with tho bare 
ground, and it may be an umbrella. 

They can please themselves as to this; but certain 
limited sanitary rules are laid down and strictly en- 
forced. The Eumbh Mela is an affair of the priests and 
tho fakirs. They keep it going mainly for their own 
benefit; and in essentials it probably does not differ 
greatly from what it was throe centuries or ten centuries 
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ago. The Government does not interfere with the re- 
ligious ceremonies. Hinduism, even in its ridiculous and 
offensive manifestations, is given a free hand. But we do 
for its votaries what they would never do for themselves ; 
we watch over their health, we keep the peace among 
them, we humbly go about to see that they are properly 
policed and scavenged and disinfected. We make the 
place about as safe as Piccadilly, and nearly as healthy. 

A little cholera there will always be in this immense 
concourse of folks from the four corners of India, of whom 
many vdll bathe in the cold waters of the river in the 
morning, eat unwholesome food, lie in the sun all day, 
and expose themselves with no sufficient covering to the 
chills of night. There was a case or two during my 
visit, and I saw one brown figure with knees drawn up, 
eyes closed, and rigid jaw, lying in a state of collapse 
outside his shanty. But he was not jolted down to the 
river to die, as he would have been before we took the 
Fair in hand. There are proper segregation huts, with 
native doctors and attendants, and a body of trained in- 
spectors to see that the cholera patients are promptly 
dealt with, and the sanitary regulations carried out. 

To go his rounds with a police officer at the Fair, on 
the afternoon before one of the days fixed for the groat 
processions of the akharas, is an interesting experience. 
Strange scenes and figures are met at every turn. There 
is a separate enclosure for the barbers, a whole village of 
them, for no less than 2,800 of these useful persons are 
needed to perform the offices of the toilet for the pilgrims. 
The main street of the camp is a soothing bazaar, where 
traders and merchants of all kinds have set up shops. 
Brass pots and pans, clothing, provisions, toys, jewellery, 
native shoes and Austrian kid boots, books, perfumes, 
cheap haberdashery, sewing-machines, and numberless 
other things, are on sale. The booths of the sweetmeat- 
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sellers are surrounded by struggling crowds from morning 
to night; for every Hindu eats sweetstuflf. There are 
numerous shows and performances. A native, supposed to 
be got up as an European, with a false moustache, a straw 
hat, and check trousers, is beating a drum at the entrance 
of a tent where a vernacular adaptation of Faust is to be 
given. Next to him is a mart for the sale of devotional 
literature. The customers can buy religious tracts, or if 
they prefer them, ancient chromos of King Edward VII. 
as Prince of "Wales in the costume of the ’seventies — a 
remnant, perhaps, of the previous Koyal tour. 

Beligion, trade, and amusement go hand in hand 
everywhere. The ground is dotted with tiny shrines and 
makeshift temples, which are an excuse for the faithful to 
make an offering. Dust-strewn fakirs sit under big um- 
brellas, wrapped in meditation, but with an ear for the 
clinking of coppers in the begging-bowl beside them. 
Borne of them rest immovable, hour after hour, on wooden 
bedsteads studded with iron nails, the points upwards. 
Others exhibit hideous deformities : a leper, with both legs 
swollen into horrible grey trunks ; a man with one arm 
withered to a loose tendril, which he wags endearingly at 
tho x)assor8-by. In an open vault, at the bottom of a 
flight of stops, is a huge recumbent figure of Ilanuman, 
tho monkey-god. The idol is smeared all over with rod 
paint, and in tho dim light one can see the priest picking 
from its monstrous limbs tho rupees and annas thrown 
upon them by the worshippers, who stand upon the steps 
with bowed heads and supplicating palms. 

Tho Sikhs are much in evidence at the Pair. We go 
into one of their large open pavilions, where a sort of 
prayer-meeting is being hold. An altar is placed at one 
ond of the tent, and before it black-bearded men sit 
solemnly in rows, while a reader recites passages from the 
Oranih, tho socrod volume of the Khdlsa, in a monotonous 
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sing-song. There is an instrumental accompaniment: 
one man beats a small tom-tom, another performs on a 
kind of conoertina, ahd the brass bell-mouth of a gramo- 
phone yawns beside him. 

The mahant, a splendid old Sikh, six feet two at least, 
with a chest like that of a bull elephant, courteously in- 
vites us to a place where we can have a good view of the 
proceedings. He thinks we might like to hear the 
gramophone. So the reader stops his chant, and the 
machine, a very bad one, grinds out what I presently dis- 
cover to be an English lyric, painfully familiar. ‘ Wow’n’t 
you come home, Bill Bailey ? ’ asks the wheezy gramo- 
phone in a Cockney accent, while the old mahant leans 
on his stick and beams with pride, and the black-boarded 
worshippers look on with unrelaxed features. Perhaps 
they thought they were listening to a devotional melody. 

My companion has various calls to make. One of 
them is upon the mahant of a group which on those 
occasions dispenses with clothes. With him ho has to 
discuss some details of the morrow’s procession ; for those 
men, as I have said, are influential and can keep things 
in order. They made an unusual pair— the tall young 
Englishman, in his neat khaki uniform, with belt and 
shoulder-straps, and the little drab fakir, without a rag 
or stitch upon him. But the mahant was an intelligent 
man, with a shrewd eye and a courteous manner, and 
the interview went smoothly. 

There were many other duties to fill the police officer’s 
well-spent day — ^precautions to bo enforced against fire, 
the order of the groat processions to be arranged, the out- 
lying police-posts to be visited, the daily charge-sheet to 
bo examined. In one respect, his task is made easier than 
it could be in some other countries. Sectarian rivalries 
may give trouble, but there is scarcely any ordinary 
crime. 
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Ah we went back to the police headquarters, a con- 
Bliib'lii was holding by a cord a miserable outcast lad, who 
had been caught pilfering small coins ; but the charge- 
sheet was almost blank, and the wooden cages, intended 
as a lock-up for prisoners, were empty. In this vast 
aHKciublage, swept up from a continent, there was a com- 
plete absence of violence, of drunkenness, of disorder. 
Noise there was, indeed, in deafening quantity, for the 
people, as they passed through the lines of tents and 
Hwarmed about the shops and shows, were all chattering 
furiously, screaming, calling to one another, talking at 
the full stretch of the high-pitched strident native voice; 
but there was no rowdiness, no rough horseplay, no offen- 
sive revelry, no indecent larking. Women and young girls 
were there by the hundred thousand. 1 was told that 
amid the throng of the camp bazaar, and among the 
rows of dimly-lighted shanties, they were as secure from 
molestation or annoyance as they could have been in their 
own homo.<j. Borne comparisons, not wholly welcome, 

1 (taped unbidden to the mind. 

I'lni Allahabad Kuiubh Mela iH kcx>t up for Komo 
wc(tk.H in ilamiary and Fetbruary, To see it at its weirdest, 
it slunild bo visited on one of the three great days when 
the associatiouH of mdkus and stoamu and other holy 
men go in procosston to bathe at tint meeting of the 
Hacrod Kivers. Ascetics as thoKo persons are by profes- 
sion, contemptuous of the eleitientary comforts of life and 
even its conventional decencies, they understand the im- 
portance of spectacular display in impressing the multi- 
tude. Elephants, with gilded howdahs and rich housings, 
resplendent palanquins, and broad banners of silk and 
gold waving over long columns of marching worshippers, 
make these processions very showy affairs, so that they 
will (piitu boar comparison with some of the interesting 
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medleys of childishness and splendour which certain of 
the feudatory princes array on occasions of festivity or 
state. The martial pomp of gleaming weapons and 
prancing chargers is wanting ; but its absence is not felt. 
Without it there is enough of varied colour and vibrating 
life; and there are some singular, and even startling, 
features which give the parade a character most distinc- 
tively its own. 

The Fort of Allahabad, capacious as most of those 
built by the Moghul kings, a stronghold and a town in 
itself, stands high on its bluff of land above the sandy 
bank and spreading channel of the G-anges. There was a 
Sabbath hush about its vacant courts as wo drove through 
them in the early morning of that Sunday, which was the 
Sankraiit, the first of the three chief processional days of 
the festival. European society was still mostly in bod, 
and the soldiers, except the few on duty, were in their 
barrack-rooms. 

Wo made for an angle of the ramparts which over- 
looks the sacred spit of sand wedged between the com- 
mingling rivers. A little clump of grey and a fleck of 
scarlet guided us to the place ; for there was a knot of 
official spectators here, together with a sergeant and a 
couple of privates of a British battalion, languidly busy 
with the cartridge-slide of a Maxim gun. There were 
some two millions of people from all over India close 
at hand, of whom thousands wore professional fanati<!H ; 
so that a reserve of coercive machinery was no doubt 
necessary. But of visible military preparation one saw 
nothing besyoud this Maxim and another small field-piece 
trained upon the inclined way leading up to the main 
approach to the Fort from the water-side. There htul been 
an idea of ordering a native regiment into camp, some- 
where near the Mela site; but there came a scare of 
cholera, and it was decided not to expose our turbaned 
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■warriors to the risk of infection. The civilians and the 
police -were left to manage the crowd, and well they did it. 

I went up to the parapet, and from the grey stillness 
behind me looked down upon a scene which took my 
breath away. The Sangam, the sacred triangle below us, 
was covered to its last inch by a swarming, shifting, 
variegated crowd. Even as I gazed, the sun, which had 
been struggling through the smoky river-mist, burst into 
the sudden splendour of the Eastern day, and under that 
radiant light the rustling throng seemed like a giant 
horde of gay tropical beetles, settling upon a flower-bed 
with scintillating scales and quivering pinions. 

Erom the sort of private box or balcony-stall out of 
which we had our view of this vast stage, we could see 
that the crowd was all alive with movement and aflame 
with colour. The garish tints of the dyed cotton robes, 
orange, and purple, and sanguine crimson, and emerald 
green, coarse and crude individually, blended into an 
opulent harmony, from which now and again the sparkle 
of polished metal ornaments, or the flash of a glass 
bracelet, five inches deep on a rich brown arm, rose like 
the high notes of the violin above a rolling wave of 
orchestral music. 

The crowd went down to the river’s brink beyond it ; 
for all the way along the spit the shallows were alive 
with bathers, standing immersed to the waist, ducking 
their heads under the surface, scooping up the dun fluid 
in the cupped hollows of their hands, or throwing it over 
their bodies, so that the water was foaming and spouting 
like the surf of the sea breaking on a ragged edge of beach 
when the tide is rising. 

The throng was densest just under our bastion at the 
base angle of the throc-oornored Sangam, whore a bridge 
of boats led to the opposite bank of the Ganges, upon 
which the akliaras lay encamped like a great army. 
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Three-quarters of a mile further up the river another 
temporary bridge had been placed. The processions were 
to cross this, pass along between the Port and the 
stream to the Waters-meet, and then, after their cere- 
monial bath, re-form, march up the Hangam, and return 
to their camps by the lower of the bridges. Between 
the two, the level stretch was beset by more people 
than I ever saw on an English racecourse ; but through 
the midst of them a broad track was kept clear, hedged 
by a weak open palisade of thin laths, and guarded by 
policemen dotted fifty yards apart. A child could have 
broken down the flimsy fencing with one hand, a brigade of 
infantry could not have kept the massed spectators back, 
if they had chosen to sway forward ; but till the proces- 
sions passed the course was loft inviolate, save for the 
police and a few civil officials, who rode up and down on 
horseback to seo that everything was in order. 

A burst of wild Eastern music, the music of tom- 
toms and pipes, vague, threatening, inarticulate, warns ns 
that the parade has begun. Looking up the course from 
our grand-stand, we see it approaching, and presently it 
is under our feet. In front rides an Englishman in 
tweeds and gaiters, and another in unifonn with a sword 
at his side. They are the District Magistrate and tho 
Superintendent of Police, the representatives of that 
haughtily impartial Government, which ‘ views with c(iual 
eye ’ this carnival of paganism and a Methodist school 
treat, and throws tho same shield of vigilant guardianship 
over both. 

The two officers have for escort a squad of mounted 
police, followed by a score of constables on foot, all in 
khaki, with cerise turbans. Then wo get tho first akhara, 
which is that of tho Nirbanis, a respectable society, 
largely drawn from the Sikh districts, After the ‘ broken 
music’ of tho hand, tom-tomining and whistling with 
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onorgy, we have the now familiar, but always imposing, 
spectacle of a dozen great elephants, rolling ponderously 
on, with the sand swirling at their massive knees like 
the bow- wave before a battleship. Housings of cloth of 
gold depend from their painted sides, and in their howdahs 
sit various notables of the akhara. 

Then come choldars &ni servants in handsome liveries, 
men carrying feather fans and gilt umbrellas and great 
curled silver trumpets. Follows a line of palanquins, 
through whose open doors, as they swing past, we catch 
glimpses, now of silk-clad forms, now of brass images, 
recumbent amid flowers and garlands. Behind them are 
the banner-bearers, holding the tall poles from which 
droop the great squares of embroidered silk. The banners 
are sometimes exquisite in colour, stiff with embossed 
designs in gold and silver thread ; but the staves of silver 
end in rough wooden hafts wound round, for more con- 
venience in carrying, with dirty strips of rag ; for we aro 
in India. 

After the banner-bearers, nocks arc craned along the 
|)aliHad(',, and the crowd waits in hushed expectancy for 
the detachment of specially sanctified Nagas or unclothed 
asc(stics. Hlowly, under the remorseless daylight, there 
marched, two by two, a hundred and twenty men, naked 
as God made them, save that some had added mutilations 
and deformities to the Creator’s handiwork, and others 
wore smeared and streaked with the muddy clay of the 
river. One of the loading files of the column was a giant, 
a swollen hulk of grey flesh, and in his anna ho carried a 
cramped and knotted dwarf, no bigger than an infant. 

The strange company went by with a kind of 
measured gravity, even with a certain dignity, as if per- 
forming a solemn rite, neither flaunting their nudity nor 
ashamod of it. Those men had nothing in common with 
the half-insane fanatics who wandered about the camps 
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with gibbering tongues and obscene gestures. Some of 
the sadhus and mahatmas before ns were celebrated 
pundits, learned in all the learning of the Vedas and tho 
Shastras, famous teachers, who expounded the Sanskrit 
texts to thousands of disciples beneath the branches of a 
wild fig-tree, or under the shadow of a great rock. 

The spectators, male and female, looked on without 
prurience, without flippancy, without shamefacedness; 
only a low reverential murmur broke from tho dense 
ranks as the holy men paced on, with silent footfall, 
followed by their rearguard of chclas and attendants. 
After the akhara had passed, the crowd swarmed all 
over the cleared track ; and you saw men throwing them- 
selves down at full length to touch the ground marked 
by the sacred footprints, or kneeling to take up handfuls 
of the dust, and carry it to their lips and foreheads. 

I descended from my perch, and came down with a 
companion to the level, in order to witness the appro^h 
of tho Bairagi akhara. The Bairagis are the people who 
cause most anxiety to the authorities on these occasions. 
They are imperfectly controlled by their loaders, and not 
at all particular as to the character of their members. 
At this very Mela I saw a man arrested, in tho disguise 
of a Bairagi fakir, by a keen-eyed Pathan detective from 
the Punjab, who ‘wanted’ him on a charge of murder 
somewhere in the North. These Bairagis are a quarrel- 
some lot, and given to fighting not only with other 
akharas, but also among themselves ; for they are divided 
into throe sections, which have disputes over precedence 
and ceremonial, as, for instance, whether the processional 
banners otight to be carried at tho trail or erect during 
the march to the Sangam. Moreover, they prefer to do 
the course at a sprint, instead of taking it, like the others, 
at a respectable walking pace. 

Looking back along tho track I see the mounted 
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police cantering their horses and the constables on foot, a 
strong body this time in five ranks, going at a hard 
double. Behind them the akhara of the Bairagis is 
coming on in a sort of war dance. The great banners 
are swaying overhead like ships’ pennants in a stormy 
sea, the palanquins rock perilously upon the shoulders of 
th(5 trotting bearers, and fakirs and cholas and a miscel- 
laneous crowd of hangers-on are bounding and shrieking. 

Wo wait until they have passed, and then go down to 
the bathing-place at the point of the spit. Hero every pre- 
caution has been taken against accident. A kind of river- 
bath, or pool of shallow water, has been staked off, with 
wooden shelters round it, for people to dress and undress, 
if anybody cares about that convenience — which most 
people do not. There are covered sheds, built over the 
water, for the benefit of female bathers who are purdah. 
Otherwise it is the mode for most visitors to go in ‘ as they 
are,' and assume dry garments on the bank or as they are 
stepping out. An Indian woman can change in public 
from a wet chudder to a dry one, with a lighfeiing-like 
cehtrity that would baffle a music-hall conjurer, and with- 
out (ssposing iiioro than a glimpse of neck and shoulder. 

Outside the bathing-pool there are sonio of the boats 
of the famous Benares water-police, smart and workman- 
like crows, organists! by the local District Superin- 
tondont for river work at the Holy City. Within the 
space there are scvcml flat-bottomed polices punts. We 
get intrs one of these with a tall Bikh inspector, and push 
out among the bathers, who arc ducking and diving like 
water-ouzels, and rubbing themselves with intent earnest- 
ness, as it to get as much of the sacred fluid as possible 
through the very pores of their skin. 

Anon there is a stir among the crowd on the shore, 
discordant noises are heard, and with yells and thrum- 
mings the second akhara of the Bairagis comes barging 
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down. They rush into the depths, plunging and wallow- 
ing in the water all round us, like a shoal of black 
porpoises, shouting and laughing and splashing one 
another. Fanatics they may be, but they are in the 
larkiest of moods, and as merry as holiday excursionists 
at Blackpool. Presently they begin to climb into our 
crazy little craft, until her sides sink perilously low, and 
it becomes necessary to assist the Sikh inspector in shoving 
them off and plumping them back into the water. 

They take it all with excellent temper, and only respond 
by allowing a good many of their splashes to come in our 
direction, so that wo have enough of the sacred Ganges 
upon us to wash some of our sins away before we sot foot 
on the shore again. Many people will tell you that the 
Indian native is sad and immobile, with no sense of 
humour. Ho may seem so in the large towns, where ho 
is out of his element and cumbered with much serving. 
But when you see him in the villages, or on the road or 
the railway, and most of all at the fairs, he seems jolly 
enough, yrith a ready laugh and an obvious desire to find 
material for a joke on the smallest provocation. 

The noisy Bairagis were seen safely back to their camp 
at last, much to the relief of the police officers. Two of 
their sections wore very cross and sulky with one another. 
On one of the subsequent processional days I learnt that 
these Bairagis managed to get up a serious riot, which 
could only be quelled by calling out tho military; on 
another day a panic arose, owing to tho terrific crush 
along tho walls of the Fort, and many people were 
trampled under foot and several pushed into tho rivor 
and drowned; but on tho Sankrant no actual collision 
occurred, thanks to the ubiquitous vigilance of the District 
Buporintendont and his assistants, and tho day passed 
without disturbing incidents, except such as wore caused 
by tho elephants. 
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These stately animals, I regret to say, were. ' siipors.’ 
They hail hoen lent by wealthy zemindars and rajas for the 
occasion, and of course tho niahotits, or drivers, went with 
thorn ns part of their ftirnitiiro. There were not ononf^h 
elephants to p[o round, and while, ono procession was 
passing over the second bridge, th(> whole elephant corps 
was driven hack to the first bridge, to * conio on ’ with tho 
next body, litit the tnahonts ••xpocted a fee for each 
trip; and at the very height of tho proceedings these 
worldly nnin stmek, and refused to movo their bulky 
beasts unless they worn paid then and there. Demoralisrid 
by this <!vil e.xample, one of the elephants suhsoqijently 
bolted into tho flanges, and declined to come out till the 
following morning. 

It was evening before all the processions had passed, 
and tlie sunset wits tunting to a curtain of luminous 
orange the veil of dust that the stirring of myriads of 
feet liad lifted. Then the darkness came down, and 
presently the mon»« rtwe and shed its silver flood upon 
tlwmsandii and tens of thoiisandH making their way along 
the strand and thrnngh the maze of huts hack to tho 
[daces where they were to prepare their inealH and lie 
down to sleep, Ihii many stopped to lay their olferings 
by the tiny shrine>i. at the waterside, in the sandy gullies, 
among the alley-ways and spacen of the ounpis. In India 
the go<l8 ani many and the gods are strong; and none 
catt tell what harm a elianoe neglected lieity may do, Ho 
any fakir who mi up his little lanip and mat before his 
imaga of brass or painttsl wood was aurn of some prayora 
and some pico. 

A religion of terror, they tell us, much more than ono 
of h»ve. And ycit the ponple, as 1. saw thorn at this Pilgrim 
Fair, were genlle, olaidicnt, temperate, contented. Is it 
their religion, with its ittcrodibla fantasies, its monstrous 
obligations, which has ittadu thorn thus, or have they 

I* 
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become so in its despite? But the qiuistion clriflK uk into 
the deeper waters. 

* # « * 4^ 

Allahabad is one of the nicest of Anglo-Indian statioiiK. 
The globe-trotter and the tourist seldom trouble it ; and 
the stranger can find himself made welcome to a hospit- 
able circle, large enough to be cheerful, and not too large 
to be intimate. You will spend pleasant days at Alla- 
habad if its kindly residents take to yon. Hut of thn 
Eumbh Mela you will hear comparatively littln. Local 
society, except the officials specially concerned, is not 
d leply interested in it. It has its own affairs to attend 
to. An Allahabad man I met cIhowIktc, shortly after iny 
visit, apologised for not calling upon nii* while 1 wn.s at 
the town. ‘ You soo,’ ho explained, ‘ thorn was a gno«l 
deal going on just then. It was thn week of the Itoekoy 
Tournament, and that always brings a lot of pjjoplo 
down to us. I daresay you noticed thnwj was rather a 
crowd about the place ? ’ 

' Yes,’ I said, ' I did notice that.’ 
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CHAPTEU XV 

IlKNCiAI/ AND BAHUDOM 

The voyaf'cr who down to Calcutta alter a journey 
through tiui ‘inofnshir may feel at first as if he had 
suddenly left India a long way behind. In the hot 
woathttr, it is true, the undeniablo Indian sun, and the 
foverish hrmth of the stewed sodden lan(l>bree9So, may 
convinoR him of hia <jrr(tr. Hut in midwinter the climate 
is only just warm onongh to Ihi comfortable, and the air 
is clean bright and wholesome. In this invigorating 
heasfiii the siranger I<ki1<.h about him, and bn secs people 
in lOiin'i'eiiu elothen anil with Kurojiean fiunH walking— 
jHcdlively walkiii/;, not driving, or riding, or bicycling ™ 
even in the wdiil hours of the day, strolling across or 
hcidde a Itoad cmumoii, which is neither brick-red nor 
dusty yellow, but a good iiortheru green. Ho passe-s a 
line of shops, genuine shops, as ihoy know tluun in the 
West, with counters and plale-glass windows. He j:«)r- 
cnivea many impimiitg huilitings, not Oriental in any 
aensu, but stucuu-classical, or pseudo-Oothic, or latter-day 
itenatssanen. 

A further touch of homclincsH is imparted by the 
frK|uent monuments whicli meet thti vagrant ga^sc. Most 
of the Indian citica wo have nif^rcihilty (orborno to 
ilcc.i>ratc with tite triuinphN of modem ftritish statuary. 
( hir cantonments and civil stations are (<»> imptirmancnt 
and strictly utilitarian for such indnlgonocs. Hut in 
CiUciiita the statesman, in truuson of ohangehiss if 

r 9 
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wrinkled bronze storefl gloomily from his til-' 

hero curvets on a circuR-horsn of tomHiitc*! ttiarhh', 
There is even a long stone cylinder, which rfscmMi '.. if it 
does not consciously imitate, that painful cnlumn whii-}i 
rears itself unashamed over the sUsps at the iKasotn t f 
Waterloo Place, SW. The Duke of York wiis n imtii- 
ciently bad soldier to deserve a bad monument ; hut Sir 
David Oohterlony was a gcneriil of soiiHi dislinetion, and 
he should have boon better treated. 

Still one would not wish the Ochlerlony cnlumn 
away from the Calcutta Maidan, nor the other ex;»mjile*i 
of our plastic art which adorti that nohlo stretch of 
verdure. Nor would ono earn to see them flen»iti>>unlit.e>l 
or made much other than they are. It is a jiim, iiistinet 
which has dictated that the new Mennuifd Hall in 
honour of Queen Victoria, of which the rriiiee of Wales 
laid the foundation-stone during his visit, ahnll he ‘ rla«. 
sical’ in its design, with no BUggestion of Orientaliwn at 
all. It is to bo built all of HtainteHs white marhle, and no 
doubt it might bo made voiy Bphmdid with domes and 
minarets ; hut so conceived, it would not reapond to the 
local tradition. Calcutta is an English city, the Bijrottd of 
the Empire, and it does well to be conscious of tbtt fact. 

It is a city which owes its very existenoe to Hngliah 
adventure, and its greatness to English nila. W« are 
not here inheriting past stories or treading in the steps 
of fallen dynasties. But for the English, all that them 
now is of Calcutta would to-day be no more than a few 
villages scattered among the swamps of tho Hooghly, as 
it was when Mr. Job Chamock bought thi» sitci for the 
East India Company two hundred and weventy yosm ago. 

Charnock lies buried, with a legible inscription over 
his grave, in the old church of St. John’s, with his native 
wife — noi beside him ; for the story is that the lady wa« 
a Hindu widow, whom ho rescued by force just m she 
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was about to commit Hutbii;, and tliouf?!* fibc lived with 
him to the end, ami bore him children, she was never 
converted to Christianity, and (He'd a ‘ xiuf^an.’ Charnock, 
however, was the first of the line of great iiutrchunts, 
statesmen, administrators, and soldiers, wlio nev(!r wavered 
from the determination that Calcutta should be the 
Imperial Cfuitrii of Jlritish power and eoimneree in the 
East. 

From Charnock to Curzon : it is a long and notable 
succession, through Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, Welles- 
ley, Jiiuitinck, Dalhousio, Canning, Ijawnmce, Lythjn, 
DulTorin. Tiio history of Calcutta is a record of gniat 
names and great evenis, on which Englishmen might 
be excused for dwelling with much more self-satisfaction 
than they commonly exliibit. Thanks largely to the late 
Viceroy, the old memorials have licen restored, and now 
ones erected. I'lie streets are full of associations. In 
one c(»rn(ir of the Maidan are the mounds and earth- 
works ami bastions of Fort WilHiuu, a nanui which ought 
to niaio^ our iieiirts beat higher when we think of Itoliert 
Clive, albeit it is not Clive’s Fort William, but one of 
slightly later date, from which Lord Kitchener riile.H the 
Indian Army of to-day. 

Walking from tho stately stairs of (loverunient House 
we come upon Wellesley I’tace, which riuialls oiuj famous 
proconsul, and Dulhousie Kcpmre, named after another. 
And when we have regisUtred miv letters at Uat post- 
oilioe, wo can shiver at itm tablet on the corner wall, 
which tells us that a htw yards distant was tho Black 
Hole, that torturu-oliamber, twenty -two hat by fourtctm, 
where 140 human beings spent the night of an Indian 
June; and we can walk across to tho marble olKtlisk, 
renovtttwl by Lord Curwm, which one of the twenty- 
thret! survivors erected to the iiioinory of his follow- 
uulTerers. 
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Not far from these reconls of a dirt! tr.t;*')'dy ifi 
Hastings House, which has l)cen restored and turquirrd 
by the Imperial Government ; and, if you likf, you riui 
drive out past the common, and thet shops ami tdlttuct 
and Ohowringhee, along the line where tho t liuitric triunn 
run, past the bungalows sot back among their treoK and 
gardens, past Belvedere, where tho Tdeutenant-Gf»vi«rnitr 
of Bengal lives, and where Hastings fought his fanioiiH 
duel with the author of ‘Junius,’ to tho leafy village- 
suburb of Aliporo, where tint groat Proconsul himself 
resided, with the woman whom ho had made his own 
under such strangely romantic circumstanettH. One neetl 
not tell tho story again. That episode, at least, is fniiiilinr 
to some people who know little <>Ih(! of Anglo-Indian 
history, for in these gossip-loving days a g'reat man’rt 
affairs of the heart aro apt to las rememhered when hiri 
works are forgotten. 

The mention of Hustings and his Austrian tlaroiie>e« 
and tho Black Hole recalls Macaulay, tho first writer who 
brought India into popular English litoraturn. Wn can 
go hack to Chowringhee, and pws through tho hospitahlii 
portals of the Bengal Olub—always open to any pwipcrly 
accredited visitor — and so be In the very house which 
Maoanlay himself occupied when he wse logoi montlstr of 
the Governor-General’s Council. Here Macaulay spent 
the cold weather of four happy years, enjoying himself 
hugely, drafting the Penal Code, delighting in everything, 
in the society of the statesmen and civilians ho met on 
the Council, in the big salary ho drew (tho nipeo was a 
rupee in those days), which made him independent for 
the rest of his life, in Ormo and Tod and the oUiex 
historians, and, above all, in the lifo and colour of 
the wonderful land which he rendered into his own 
animated prose, for the first time making lutople at home 
realise that India was something else besides a country 
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whence a man retunicd, pOKHibly with a larger income 
certainly with a larger liver. 

It is as a home of English trade even more- than 
a seat of English statoHUianship that Calcuttu impresses 
one. The factors and merchants of the East India 
Company may have lM?e.n founding an Kinpirt!, to ust! the 
late Sir John Sitoley's phrase, in a lit of absence of mind. 
IVjrhaps they had no cousciousness of the political results 
of their outerprise, and shrank from the dominion which 
their generals and vicatgerents coin|H)llcd them reluctantly 
to acquire. But thi;y did intend that Calcutta should be 
a world-centre of trade, the British mart and emporium 
for the Easttim Continent. Here they laid their founda- 
tions broad and deep, and the building has endured and 
wax(td exceeding great. 

There is an air of solidity and latnaanenct) about Euro- 
[mn Calcutta which is wanting to most ot the English 
mdtlemi^nts in India. Holdiers and civilians, who are 
mi't'cly cueamped on tlu; soil for a tenn of years, and that 
broken by freqncut flights homeward, msed m)t be too 
particnliu* us to th<‘ir aecomnuKlation. Soon the bunga- 
low ami the garden will he left to others, and the 
transient tenant will never «’are to look on them again. 
Under such conditions, pi‘op!e naturally ihi not build and 
plant for posUtrity. 

With the menthants, and particularly the merchants 
of the days Itefore fust stiauiiers, it was otherwise. From 
the kiginniug they felt they were tm the II<K)ghly to stay. 
The trader could nut often laa leaving his business to take 
hulklay, wium thu voyage to Europe occupied months and 
there wore no hili-statiuns. Calcutta was to be his home 
fur perhaps tlto greater port of hia life, and wlwsi he left 
or died, thu Arm would go on, and there would bo others 
to take his place. It was worth while to set up an offioo 
or warehouse that would endure, and a house in which 
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a man might live in comfort, even throng thu hut 
weather. 

So the old-time traders built fine nmiisiotiii, hjiaciuiin 
and durable, planned with no more conceKsion to Kastvrn 
ideas than was necessary for shelter agaitist tho KiiHtoni 
sun. You see these stately dwelling-houHes behind tho 
masts and funnels, as you steam up the river along Ganlen 
Eeach. Society has deserted this quarter now; it h»M 
migrated to others nearer the centre of the city and the 
Maidan, and hero tho manufacturers, the men of l)U«it»-fts, 
and tho high officiab: live, in handsome houses, ladtind 
white walls, over which tho bougainvilleas droop thoir 
purple blossoms. 

In most of tho Indian citie-s the memliei-H of tho 
governing race are poor, and what wealth then* i‘i soemM 
to bo chiefly in native hmids. Jhit Cah^uta in lids 
respect differs noticeably from its rival on the West <;on.'tt,. 
Bombay, as its rosidents will sometinuis bitterly tell yon, 
is almost ceasing to be a white man's town: the Asiatic is 
so pushing and so thriving. lint the Bengal capital is 
still the scat of a highly affluent i!luro{K!an comuiunity, 
which dominates commerce in spite of the Hindu Imuiya 
and the versatile Marwari dealer. Tho great jutn-mills, 
the cotton-mills, the ironworks, the shipping limn, am in 
Western hands. It is a thriving manufacturing centre, 
whore England holds her own, though the (Birmans arc 
active too : a haunt of comfortable people, who can afford 
to ^ess their wives in garments for which the up-country 
ladies sigh in vain, to give resplendent dinner-parties, to 
keep half a dozen excellent clubs in high prosperity, and 
to make the Tollygun] racecourse on a Oup day look 
rather like Ascot or Goodwood. 

It is a great native town, too, though It is not one of 
which white Calcutta affects to bo proud, ft has the 
squalor of the East, without its picturesque 6olouc**~a 
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nest of mean streets, unpavtul, <lirty, and shabby, limid 
with dingy shops and malodorous hovels. Tlus poorest 
baisaars ui most Indian cities have a rtidcicming touch o£ 
local character ; but in Calcutta they arc WcHtern or cos- 
mopolitan. There arc busy thoroughfares, which aro as 
ugly as the working-class suburbs of an English seaport ; 
there are, rows of small houses, where tluf ChiiWiso car- 
penter plies his tradtt ; and there are back alleys which 
have the shiftless untidy aspect of Kouthem Europe, 
Native Calcutta is like some of her own citizens : she has 
depart(;d from the ways of the East only to produce a very 
poor travesty of the West. 

Yet thoro is an Oriental Calcutta which is still 
primitive enough, and you need not go fur to find it. You 
may see it any morning, close beside the groat Uowrah 
bridge, over which the clerks and shop-assiBtants and 
labourers are xtouring in to their work in an endless 
stream, like that which rolls across London Bridge or 
Bbu-kfriarH. A Htone’s throw distant is the pile of steps 
leieling down to the river, from which the iKSople batho 
in crowtls; f(tr the iliKtghly is a branch of the (langes 
and its wate.ni aro credited with the virtues of tlmt 
HiMTed stniam. They come from remote inland districts 
of Bengal, from Bihar and Orissa, from Kikkim and AKsam. 

it is a curious inanifeHlation. 'I'he railway trundles 
its goods-trucks closts at hand, waggons laden with bales 
from thn mills creak along the road behind the bathers, 
the chains and mooriitg-roxHts of tmmp sb^amers and iron 
lighters aro before them. In the dust hy the nstdsido, 
wliere the groaiting wheels of the hig trollies almost touch 
it as they puwt a little altar to Oanesh has been set up. 
A Brahman crouches iKstidu Ute hhhtous fournsnued image, 
and a worshipper, naktsd to the waist, listens witli joined 
hatuls ami half-olosml eyes while the holy man goes 
throngh his muttered incantations* careless of the railway 
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and the goods waggons and the pjvssors-hy itj Kuropraii 
garments, and the knot of native ChrislianH fonnrd into 
a little circle and lustily singing a 8alvati«*n Army hyniii 
in Bengali. 

Or you may go any Tuesday morning to the «hrin<- of 
Kali, at Kalighat which is the original nf Calcutta, wlu‘ri' 
you may see Hinduism in one of its more rampant phuscK. 
Through a rookery of reeking narrow lanes, lending up 
from a muddy creek, you come upon the black little 
courtyard, with its group of tomplo buildings, in onu 
of which is the idol of the Destroying Goddess. The 
place is swarniing with people, some still dripping fntni 
their bath, some holding moist and bitiating lambs imd 
kids, which are to bo ofFerud up in saeribcii after 
being soused in tho slimy canal. There is a s«»rt of 
butcher’s block in a coruor, round wliich congregate 
half-draped priests, wild-looking and dirty. One of them 
presses a wretched animal’s neck into a holiowtul cavity 
of the wooden frame; another swings a long enrvod 
cleaver aloft, and with a single blow slices off tho htsid, 
leaving a spout of blood to join tho orimsou pool on tho 
slippery flagstones. Then the palpitating little body is 
carried into the inner temple to be offered to tho idol, 
round which an eager crowd is pressing. 

It is not a nice spectacle, and wo quit it without nt- 
luctance. As we pass out of the squalid precincts onr 
attention is directed to a square pool, set hack in a sort of 
hollow behind the temple and tho priests’ hoiutcs. A 
single white-robed female figure is bowing and projtrating 
itself at the water’s edge, a figure whoso attitude, oven 
through the shrouding veil, is instinct with a sort of de- 
spairing pathos. Kor this is a childless woman, who is 
beseeching tho goddess to lift from her the worst afflic- 
tion but one that Indian womanhood can endure. Her 
prayers, at least, are genuine, whatever may be the case 
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with the eavage ri-volltirs in the t(!m]»lc slaiighttir-hnuHe. 
But the gongs of the fleotrie traincars are clinking 
merrily at the end of the road ; and as W{! step into one in 
order to get hack to Chowringhee wc refUict that th<!ro 
is a good deal of unvarnishcrl Indian Orientalism even 
in Europeanised and habu-ridden Calcutta. 

To the English resident the typical Botigal native is 
tli(‘ laibu, the titan of the clerkly, somi-oducatcd, clam, [t 
is certainly not that rather interesting petrsott's own fault 
if he is not well known. Ho has pretty nearly the Inmi 
brains in India and tho readiest tonguo. Ilia niomory is 
prodigious and his fertility in talk inexhaustible. Ho is 
something of on Irishman, something of an Italian, some- 
thing of a Jow: if one can ertneoivo an Trishiimn who 
would run away from a light instcaid of rumiiiig into it, 
an Italian without a sense of beauty, and a Jew who 
would not risk five pounds on the chance of making 
five hundred. Ho is very clever, but his cleverness 
does not lead him far on the road to achievement; for 
when it comes to doing, rather than talking, he is easily 
passed hy people of fur inferior aliility. 'I’ho wealth of 
Bengal is not exploiu,*d by him ; the profits nf the local 
industry are not his to reap. 

He has shown little of the capacity of the indigenous 
nativo in Bombay for ii.ssi,<rting himsedf successfully in 
trotle. The active I’anii-s, the shrewd Hindus of tlio 
Brcsidcncy and the Dekhan, aru getting tho Imsiness of 
the VVentom capital into their humls, buying up tho ahiuriw 
in the old cotton-inilts or starting now ones, elbowing thu 
Kuropoaus out of commotisial and finauoial entorprise. 
The jhmgalis have doveloimd dififunmtiy. The banks, tho 
oincus, the ongineoring-works, the cobton-inills, the juto- 
factorios, are still English. 

it the moroantilo prodominutoo of tho ruling nice is 
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threatened it is not by the BengaliB, bnt by 
from the other side of India, who carry on most of thu 
trade and much of the finance. The babu onUrtr pi'ro- 
rates about Bengal for the Bengalis; bnt he alb*ws thi‘ 
Marwari to come from the deserts of Ilajputatia nnd 
pluck away the most lucrative commurcu from undrr his 
very nose. 

The reason, or part of it, was given to a fiierid of 
mine by a wealthy Marwari merchant, with whom lie was 
discussing the Swadeshi movemont. ‘Tin# Bengali,' h«f 
said, ‘may talk about native industries as much hh he, 
pleases; but they will do no good to him. In all the 
larger kind of business ho will not hold his t»wn with uh. 
And I will tell you why. The Bengalis have no power ttf 
initiative, and they have no mutual citHfidence. They 
will not take the risk of starting a new entorprise. They 
are afraid to strike out for themselves, and they do not 
trust one another. A Bengali would iu>t care U> hold 
shares in any joint-stock concern run by another Bengali, 
and if the stock foil a point ho would Ikj half-dewi with 
anxiety until ho had sold out, oven at a loss. Now 
added the man from the West, ‘ should not have grown as 
rich as I am if I had not known how to trust my fellow- 
countrymen. If a Marwari, whom I have never wjen 
before, comes to me and asks for goods on a thrwn-months 
credit, I lot him have them without a contract. I take 
his word for it that he will pay me when the ttnio comes.' 
Suspicious and timid people are obviously unsuited for 
the great operations of modem commerce, which denmnd, 
above all other qualities, confidence and coumge. 

There are many other kinds of work in the capital 
city which the native of Lower Bengal does not poefonu. 
Policemen, postmen, messengers, tramoor-drivers, are iip- 
oounriy men, from Bihar or Ohota Nagpur or the Unitodl 
Provinces ; so, too, are many of the workers in the factories 
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and Thn managens are mostly Europeans, as well 

as the foremen and inspectors. The owmers would pretfer 
the native article if they could get it of the right (luiility. 
For tho imported overwjor is expensive. The capable 
Scots mechanic, who might be earning thirty-five shillings 
a week in Dundee, will havo to ho provided with three or 
four hundred pounds a year, and perhaps a house, when 
he gets out to the banks of the Ganges. Ilis native sub- 
stitute is far cheaper, and if he is a Bengali, intelligent, 
well-taught, and capable of inastcring detail, ho may 
understand the work equally woll, B«it tho employers 
say that ho cannot bo depended upon, and that he is apt 
to lose his head and his nerve at moments of crisis. He 
makes a good subordinate, and docs very well in quiet 
times and when things are going smoothly. Bat ho is 
no daring pilot in extremity, and when tho storm runs 
high he may forget to keep a steady hand on the holm. 

That, at least, is the English view in Bengal, whore it 
is not favmirahle to tins eliildren of tho soil. In some 
sither parts of India, in this I’nnjab, the North-west, and 
Uiijputaiia, yftu may find plenty of Englishmen express- 
ing real regard for the natives of thedr district. lUit you 
might Iwt a long tinm in Hengal without hearing a g«>od 
word sptiken for tlie Hengali. I'hn Kitglishman frankly 
<loes not liko him, nor does he for his part entertain any 
profound affection for the English. Thts gap Irntweeu 
the rowJH hero yawns very widely. (kUcutta is full of 
natives who spmk what they regard as tho English 
language, wear the English dntss slightly modifiod, and 
res,d English newspapers. But I doubt it thorn is much 
itKtro community of ftmling between thrun and tho gontlc- 
men who fwiquont tho Bengal (Hub and the United 
Hervices (Hnb than thoro was Isitwimn tho cringing 
Orientals of tho oighleonth century and tho ‘nabobs’ and 
merchant princes, who lived sumptnously in tho groat 
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mansions by the river-side that arc the warrlunwr;* nf 
to-day. 

And it must he admitted that the hi- h** 

peasant or pleader, is not the kind of peraon who tialnrally 
wins his way to the Anglo-Saxon heart. Hn i« not 
pictarosque, like the wild man of tho Korth with hia 
martial air and swashbuckling swagger, nor wiinpli* and 
manly liko the sunburnt cultivator of the (Jcntra! •Hn- 
tricts. In outward appearance ho is, in tho lump, by tin 
means attractive. Ho is rather short, and so dark that 
Anglo-Indians scorn almost justified in d(*Hcribing hint as 
a black man ; ho walks abroad with his round htillet 
head often bare of any covering at all -a Ju<»d»i which 
soems scarcely decent to an cyo that !t:is iHromo h;*hit 
uated to tho graceful folds of tho inaiiy-colourrd lurliau. 
If poor, ho arrays himself in a soant ilrapcry af ilingy 
white ; if well-to-do, ho shufllos along in a tweral coat, a 
cotton dhoti, and cheap kathor shom. 

His diet of rice and oily bnttiic and KwoetiiioaU inductf^t 
corpulency ; and tho richer he is tho morn of thiv iitilating 
food he eats, and tho fatter ho gets and flabbier. Ot iaU? 
years the young men have taken to various athletic spurts 
and pastimes, and the flgnroe of tho newer gtmeration 
tend to be a good deal less prononnccil ttian thoso *if 
their elders. But, except in tho way of pastiinc, this 
civilised Bengali is not fond of muscular oxortion ; bo 
prefers the sedentary labour of tho bureau, «r tlii) 
security, and possible perquisites, of an official post. Tbiu 
is the object of his ambition, and in tho hup^i of it ho 
endures the stress of lectures and classtwi und tixiuniim- 
tions. To place his son within roach of such a pmsiMuit 
tho small landowner, tho tradesman, oven tho farmiir, wmil» 
him to school and college end cncouragos him to (aku a 
degree, or at least to try for one. 

With bis memory, and his power of assimilation itt a 
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rapid superficial fashion, he accoitmiodates himself easily 
to the examination system, and has a well-grounded belief 
that he could heat most English youths of his own years 
at the game. That is why there is a demand for throwing 
open the covenanted Civil Service tti aimnltnneous com- 
petition in India and England, in which case! a fair pro- 
portion of the posts would be sure to fall to ‘ Indian 
gentlemen ’ from the Ganges delta. 

The babu makes an excellent minor official ; indeed, 
all India ought to be grateful to him, for it would not bo 
too much to say that the administration of the country 
could hardly bo run without him, so largely is ho employed 
in doing the clerical work and filling the subordinate 
offices. Properly suporvisod, he does useful scrvwjo, being 
adaptable and intelligent, with more capacity than most 
other natives for learning to write and read English. 
As wo all know, he learns it rather too well, having a 
taste for ornate sentences and mellifluous phrases, mingled 
with fragnjents of idiomatic collnqttialism. Much easy 
wit h»iH be.en expended over babu-English, which is, 
iinleed, a peculiar dialerit. At a certain railway-station a 
fetnale milk-vendor caused some iiimoyiinoe to the ti(!kel- 
eollector, who sat down and comistscd a hitb-r to her 
employer in the. hdlowing terms : 

Horned Sir, -I beg yoti will remove your hand-mai<len of 
milk, as she is not good fellow, and we cannot stand Itor clieekH. 

Other Hamplee can be obtained by the visiter in every 
Indian club and tutiss-rtxjm. Hut most {lenple have their 
own collfsction of babuisms, even it they do not mmombor 
tlntse which Mr. Anstoy has so ingeniously invented. We 
need not mako t(x> mucli of thorn. If bkigliah Imys had 
to read the Chiniwo classics at school, and to learn Ohimssc 
from tnasttirs who had never been nearer China than 
l>over Ixtach, I daresay tlioir literary stylo would cause 
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amusemont in Peking. We teach our young TIiniln?! a 
little English grammar under native inRtmct<'r'?. tiud 
then feed them on Shakespeare and Addison, on (tihlxm, 
Scott, Pickens, and Buskin. No wonder the result is a 
little mixed. 

Education (of a sort) has been spread widely in 
India, and the Bengali takes to it as a young duck tak>- < 
to water. Colleges are numerous, and very cheap, and 
the ladder from the hack bazaar to the University is onay 
to climb. But though tho ascent is gentle, there are » 
good many tumbles. Yot evon tho unsuoprissful candidate 
has achieved something. 

It is bettor (in Bengal) to have gone in for nn efcatH' 
ination and been plucked than never to have trii'd at all. 
Tho Failed B.A, has a recognised status, and proutlly 
mentions his ijualifications when applying for n pout. 
Tho head of a groat establishment tells mo that oVf>ry 
week ho is solicited by gentlomwi who (»ffor this sittgular 
testimonial of mitigated cfBciency. Onts even sees wlver- 
tisomonts : ‘ Wanted a Failed B.A., with boiim! ktiowtedgo 
of typewriting’; the advortisers being no ckmht shrewd 
as well as economical persons who believe that they insy 
get good value for their money evon out of tho slightly 
inferior article which has not ‘ satisfied the examiners.' 

As for the B.A. who has not failed, but arrived, In- is, 
of course, eligible in various ways. His price in the 
marriago-market is increased. A Bengali father expj cts 
to pay cash for the bridegroom before ho can get his 
daughter off, and tho value of a B.A., I am credibly in- 
formed, is assessed in some circles at two thousand rupees, 
while tho M.A. may bo worth as much as four tltousand. 
For a man tjf tliis higher academic standing may bo 
expected, not only to got a good situation himself, but to 
do something for liis family, and perhaps oven to put 
pickings in tho way of a dosorving father-in-law. 
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The college man, failed or otherwise, who does not 
get a post in the public aervico or in private employ* 
ment often faros badly. Bengal in full of educated or 
senU'Oducatcd hangers-on, waiting for something to turn 
np. It is this material of which, in every country, agi- 
tators are mode, and in Bengal thoy are numerous and 
voluble. Koine of them tako to journalism and write 
anti-Adininistration articles in a swarm of vernacular 
newspapers. 

Many more gravitate to the law, and bocomo pleaders, 
or attorneys, nr barristers ; for India has a passion for 
litigation, and there is some sort of a living to be made by 
a whole host of practitioners, from the Hmall Cause Court 
lawyer, who touts for clients at two rupees a case, to the 
leader in the Calcutta High Court, who earns an income 
which would be doomed handsome in Lincoln’s Inn. The 
law is the one profession in which the Bengalis more than 
hold their own with Muropeans, The * black Bar ’ in 
Calcutta is pushing out the white, which has a pretty 
hard struggle for existence ; for the native barrister is 
KouK.tinies a man of real capacity, an able lawyer, a clever 
cnms-exatniiier, and ii first-rate forensic orator. 

The calling suits the Bengiili, with his subtlety, his 
ingenuity, and his readiness of speech. And when pro- 
moted from the Bar to the Biuich he oftem does very well 
there. The High Courts and Chief Courts of the various 
Provinces are seldom without native Judges, who obtain 
and deserve the respect of their European collesgucs; 
and much of the minor judicial work throughout the 
country is performed by Hindus and Mohamni^ans. It 
is for the higher responsibilities of executive business 
that the Bengali, with some rare exceptions, is snppoeod 
to be unfitted. For that needs character and courage 
and firmness; and these are qualities in which he is 
commonly deficient, aoeording to the received opinion not 

Q 
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only of moet Europeans, but also of many native s 
his own Provinces. 

When everybody sas^s the same thing, tlmt thing Ik 
' usually untrue. But it is difficult to resist the conw iirtus 
of testimony that the native of Lower Bengal is n-'t, to 
put it gently, a person of conspicuous valour. II»' irt 
credited with being able to yield to the mcnaco of physicjal 
violence without any sense of humiliation. Oni* Iwars 
stories like that (possibly apocryphal) annHiiloto «>f \)i>‘ 
Bengali, travelling in the train with his wife, who {iuiti* 
moneda drunken sailor fur kissing the lady. Wlmn uNkfid 
why he made no attempt to prtjvent the outrage, ho 
replied, *Your Honour, I am a fearful iniin.' 

I have seldom met an Anglo-Indian who dnuhtiHi tlmt 
the inhabitant of this region was a ‘ fearful man,' though 
I have encountered an educated Hindu from another part 
of the Peninsula who flatly denied it. He ascritaHl the 
theory to a famous passage in Macaulay’s Esiiayii, which, 
he said, had given the Bengalis a faliie etiaroctor for 
cowardice with the English i^ing public. 

Xt is highly probable that the hubitaal timidity of 
these people has been exaggerated, Bengalis used to 
be gi^t faction-flghtecs, ai^ still are so in some of the rural 
districts, where they will ttum out and pommel esch other 
with bamboos and staves in a vigorous and blotKlthirnty 
fashion. The rule is that the fight stops when a man is 
killed, and it is said that the party which is getting the 
worst of the engagement will somotimos slay one of their 
own side. This serves a twofold purpose. It hriuga the 
battle to an end, and it enables thevanqttished comhatantH 
to lay a charge of murder against their opponents, 

Biots, indeed, of one kind or anotiwu* are not at all 
infrequent in Bengal. The Anglo-Indian view is that if 
a single unanned individual falls among a IwaJy of Bon- 
gali rioters ho will be in great danger ; but that a doxen 
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policemen will subdue the lar<'osi and moht turbulent mob. 
Borne courage, at any rate, the ymmg men of Bengal 
undoubtedly display. They have taken to cricket, and 
will stand up boldly, without pads or gloves, to the fastest 
bowling. They play football, too, in bare feet, and can 
make a good match with Thomas Atkins in his thickest 
ammunition boots. 

But if the Bengalis ore not all cowards, they are 
certainly unwarlike. There is no people in the world with 
le.sH taste for martial glory. It is said that all the millions 
in liowor Bengal do not contribute one single sepoy or 
sowar to the ranks of the British-lndian army. 

As we know him best and hear most about him, the 
Bengali is a habu. Yet all babudom would make but a 
small island in the sea of population that floods the valley 
of the Lower Ganges and tlu! lands adjacent. The true 
vocation of the man of Bengal, away from artificial urban 
conditions, is that of the agriculturist. If you want to 
sect him naturet, ycju must leave the grmt citios and 
the railways, and wander among the villages which cluster 
all over the rich alluvial plain. Very different ar<» they 
from the bare brown mud-walhul hamlets of the North. 
The tiny (‘.ottages, with their eotiical roofs «)f thatch, look 
like iHsdiives ; and like bees the people swarm in and out, 
and over the riue-grouiuts, and among the lanes shadoweit 
by polm-brnes and bamboos. 'I'hitre is no solitude on this 
countcysido, for it is such a breeding-ground of human 
animals as exists seatedy anywhere else on earth, outside 
China. Hero, as ho hoes and mkcH his fields, with Mtdu« 
Inns though slovettly labour, or lies under the spreading 
banyan-tree daring the boat of the day, or walks by his 
hnliock-cart along the road, above all when ho sits and 
gossips outside his shanty in the evening with his brood 
about liim, the Bengal peasant seems fairly ctmteni, in 
spite of malaria, the fever, the moneylender, and the land* 
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lord. If he is poor enough in the worhl’s hi' in 

usually rich in sons and daughters and miclt'H iuiil auntH 
and cousins and nephews; for he is essentinlly a family 
man, soft and kindly and philoprogenitive, and he «'!iti!om.< 
himself happiest when his quiver is fullest. Imloed, in 
the plenitude of his paternal bounty he does not limit his 
regard to his male offspring, but will sometiiui'H evi n 
display a quite doinonstrativo affection for a favourite litthi 
daughter; and he will mortgage his financial futurii fnr 
years, in order that she may be suitably marrit'd, with all 
the honours of a ruinously expensive wedding-feast, at 
the mature ago of seven. 
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CHArTKlt XVI 
IN THE SOUTHLAND 

WriKN yo\t pass from the North of India to tho Bonth 
you realise once again tho greatness and tho diversity of 
the vast territory. Tho travollor who has boon spending 
some weeks or months in Bajpntana, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and Bengal, may begin to prosuioo 
that ho has got his oriontation with some approaoh to 
(jorrectnoss, and may even Ijo rashly inclined to believe 
that bo is coming to know something about India, Bat 
ho will find that many of his bearings have to be taken 
afresh when ho gets into tho Bouthland. The aspect 
of the country is changed— its scenery, its pooplas, its 
arehititeture, its flora and fauna, its languages. 

'I’lu! voyager discovers that the smattoring of collo- 
({uial Ilinditr.lnni ho has lalioriotisly acquired is of small 
use to him. 'rhat extraordinary dialect, which was made 
up in the canix*s of tho Northern invaders, and is nioro 
or less understood hy two hundred luilliotiH of people, 
is neiurly unknown to the majority of the remaining 
hundred. The servant, brought from Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, is almost as much at a loss ns his mastdt, when 
talking to a 'J'elugn-speaking ooolie or a Tamil tonga- 
driver, and he often has to fall back on Bngfisli as a 
eominon medium of communication. 

This, by tho way, is one of tho points tlmt first attnuits 
attention. In tho North and West, Knglish is the 
lunguage of tho sahibs and the Kurasians, and of them 
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almost alone. Evon in Bombay and (’nlcutfa. witli th*')r 
EngU^ shops and business honscs, and a Kuropmn {f ipn- 
Jation sevecfl thousands strong, you cannot urnkf yonrni'lf 
nniferstood without some slight acqnaintanrt' with tlif 
temacular.. But in Madras, if you address a iKtrier, a 
policeman, an hotel waiter, or any easual native, in your 
own tongue, the chances are that ho will answr you in 
fairly correct and grammatical Mnglish. In the Houthorn 
Presidency it is not at all unusual for ami gcnlli-- 
men to talk to their servants habitually in Bngliili, ami I 
have met residents of Komo years’ standing whet know lu'xt. 
to nothing of the vernacular. 1 do n<d r«iy that the immi. 
sahib of the other Provinces is alwayn an licatinplisht'd 
linguist ; but she has to pick up a littlo colloqtiittl Hindu* 
staui 0* Bengali or Oui^rati, since otberwiso she wouiil 
hardly be able to convey her wishes tr» her domestirs 
at all. ' ;i 

Thii"^ioat»st tbmws light on a whole chapter of his- 
tory,;, Xt ihnitittds US that We have W.n in Madras tongi»r 
thah anywhew else. Whea^ aland by the earthworks of 
Eo^/^t. George, and look Out upon %h^m ol surf break- 
iag t^pon the shbra, are at the seat il our Empire in 
ibtfEafii In a Jaijge’^^t of the North wo arc but new- 
oomers. Bs^is pply the other day, so to speak, that we 
annexed Oude f'li rhet old men, and at least one old hitly. 
in Lucknow, #bo living tbero when the Mohan’i- 

modatt; kings still in that noble city. In tln- 

Punjab we have not baaa settled imudi longer ; in the 
Fronticit Province we areflkardly settled yet, 

But tn tho Elifliah have hwn at hmne for not 

fat short of three hundred years. The agents of tho Kjwt 
India Company planted thcmsolvos upon that coast, hythe 
old PortugncBo sottloniont of Han Thomd, whilo (Charles 
the First was still King of England; and there they 
rottiainod, trading, working, fighting hard at tiitu's with 
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tho'iliMjrft’ and the French, but constantly increasing 
the! extent of their territories and the number of their 
KubjectH. 

Madras, like Oalenits, is a city mainly of English 
creation ; and though it has been outpaced by its later 
rivals, it had its three hundnid thousand inhabitants when 
both Bombay and (Calcutta were small and struggling 
towns. Thus the traders and the officials have had 
more time to teach the people English; and, perhaps, 
because thesn lattfir are of morn malleable fibre thtm the 
men of the North, and because they have no such massive 
Htoratiiro as that of the Sanscrit to fortify them, they hnvci 
yif'ldtid more easily to the speech of the conqueror ; and 
they use it with a readiness for which the tourist would 
hluHH them, if he came. 

ilut ho docs not come. Madras lies beyond his radius, 
togjither with all the Southern States, including plea- 
want MyHorn and picturesque Hyderabad. Anglo-Indians 
thonuiclveH, unlcBH businews or officialdom places them 
there, kiujw little of Madras, and are aocustouuHl to 
wpeak of it with a cfirtain contemptuous patronage. Tt is 
the benighted I’resideucy, left nutsidti the nuiin HW<‘Rp of 
Indian life, riitluT backward and deficient in enhirprise, 
with an inferior ndminiwtrative njcord and a degenerate 
people, The ‘ best men * of the Civil Service always go 
to the I'tmjab, the second Iwist to the United Provincos 
and Bengal ; Madras puts up with the, leavings. So one is 
told in the superior Morth, and warned further that there 
is nothing to see and nothing to do in this hot and com- 
fortless abode of the un worthier black races, persons of 
low stature, who cannot oven fight. The visitor is pro- 
l^mred to uxpeot little that will furnish him with intomst 
and entertfunment in the South country, and looks for- 
ward to enduring it with resignation and leaving it without 
regret. 
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And he is agreeably disappointed. It is one of tin* 
many illusions and disillusions of his Indian experit noj 
When he was in the Punjab he saw reasons for ilmilifiiij: 
whether the administration of that iinjwirtant and w lf- 
conscious pirovince is so supronioly able and t'uc'c»'ssftsl »i‘i 
it professes to he; or whether the Punjab ofhcial hinv'elf, 
excellent as he often is, has not heou a little ovt'r-prai>« <i. 
Conversely, when ho comes to Madras and its daughter 
states and dependencies, he will seek in vain for evidonce 
of inefficiency or stagnation. I lo will find, on tho con- 
trary, all tho signs of a Govermnent which understands 
its business, and studies the inton^sts of its subjiKits, and 
watches over them with a vigilant canr. 

If ho enters tho Prc«id(-ncy by train fntiu the North 
he will reach a certain frontier station, at whieh he eiut 
his follow-pasBcngors, including the screaming h 'rdo from 
tho third-class vans, aro turned out for plagiH!-ins|n'ction 
purposes. A doctor, with his native aHHistants, pn»e.t't*dn 
to take the ikmic.r of tho whole complement, iiseertains 
where everybody comes from, makes a mwlical exaittinn'- 
tion in cases of doubt, and finally isHues an nlahomtn 
certificate, testifying that the incomer is to remain under 
observation and report himself during tho first ten days 
after his arrival. It is a little annoying, and the aggrieved 
European grumbler freely; but— Madras has kept itself 
almost clear of plague, while Bombay, with a very similar 
climate, has been decimated by tho disease. 

Madras has a flourishing oducalional syKtioii, and can 
boast more persons per thousand who can read and write 
than any other province in India, i-xcepi Hnrinn, which, 
of course, is not India at all in any but the ndmiiiiMrative 
sense. Its roads seem cxcollcut, ami its rnilwiiya not 
below the ordinary Indian standard. Its I’tihlic Works 
Department may fairly challengo coniimrison with that 
of the very best of its rivals. 1 have said soirntthing 
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already of tho Panjab irrigation sebemes and colonies. 
Magnificent as these are, they do luit surpass, in bold- 
ness of conception and brilliancy of execution, the great 
dams of the South, by which the fitful rivers, rushing 
wildly at one season from their mountain reservoirs, 
and trickling weakly along their parched channels at 
another, have been tamed and rendered subservient to 
tho uses of man. 

Moreover, it is in Mysore, which is a geographical and 
jiolitical adjunct to Madras, that the most serious and 
siiccessfiil effort has been made to develop the mineral 
resources and tho natural agencies of India. Rome of 
the richest mines in tho world arc being worked on tho 
Kolar goldfields; and the Sivasamudram power-station, 
where the falls of tho (Janvery are used to develop eloc- 
trieal energy, is laid out on a scale which is not to be 
met with again until wo get across tho Atlantic. A visit 
t(t the Hivaaamudrani works and then to the Mysore 
mines does not leave on tho mind the impnission that 
Kotitherii India is effetr*. 

Nor in it, as the Kupercilious Norlhifnier will some- 
liines aver, a repellent, a disagrei'able, or a forbidding 
land. (^tnte the contrary. It is a coininonplace to 
nbwsrve that the Kouth is the India of the picture- 
books; hut one cannot help repeating the saying, for 
its truth is sclf-evideni. Here at last you can find that 
for which you have hwn searching, with expectant and 
baffled gasse, ffw many wtieks. Thes bniwii dfsiuirts of 
Uajputnna, tho stony hills of tho ilordcirland, the rock 
walls and snow-cappod pyramids of the Himalayas, the 
bare rifted plains of the Hpjmr Claiiges valley, the rice> 
ffelilH of liower Bengal, the forts and tombs and palaces 
of the old royal eities — all thest) are interesting enough. 
Hut they are not the India of tradition, the India of 
our yuutli ; and in the midst of them we are somolitues 
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impelled to ask when India — the real Ijwlia- is pmij' fi> 
begin. 

It bepns when the night mail from I'alrntta has 
cairied you clear of Orissa, and yon wake in the nifftnin;; 
to find yourself among ‘the palms and tcunpIoH of the 
South,’ amid villages set deep in broad-leaved totpiral 
plants, cactus and aloe. Hero are the Indians thiit wn 
have all known; not the gatmt, boarded peassmtw nf 
the upper regions, nor the bullet-headed htniit Hungnli. 
but the brown half-naked folks, with large gentb* eye^, 
and with vestments of red and blue, such as the Apostles 
wear in the old coloured nnrwwy Bihltis. 

These Canarose and I'ulugus and 'ramils eommand no 
great amount of respect eitluir from h’.urojH'ans or from 
the natives of the other Province.s. 'I'lii-y are lUifc niiuutg 
the fighting races ; they furnish a very Hinall eimtingrnl 
to the armies of the King-Kmpttror, and tlm head- 
quarters staff thinks so poorly of them that it has almortt 
abolished Madras as a reemiting-ground. Yet all Urn 
virtues of the world are not miliiaiy, and thm Kkmth- 
omors seem to mo a ratlusc attractive people. Ttmy have 
the reputation of being ill-looking, except thn higb-caNie 
Brahmans, among whom, indeod, you will find facon not 
easily beaten for perfection of featurn and intclleeliml 
distinction. 1 have seen a Brahman lawyer of Ma>iras 
who could have sat for the model of (tiotto’s • DanU*,' 
and another who might have passed tor I’lioduis Apollo 
in cream-coloured marble. 

It needs no ethnological oxpertness to sobtet the 
‘Aryan’ strain of this aristocracy of birth frtun |.h« 
Bravidian massos. Thtsso same Bravidians am dark and 
low of stature and somotinuis negroid in type ; hut they 
seem luialthy and sturdy, their chocolate skins are sleek and 
(dear. They are a lively, good-tempertsl folk ; veiy |M«»r, 
I am told ; extroiuoly lazy, I make no doubt ; but kindly, 
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humorous, and placable, except when they are roused into 
frenzy by fanaticism. They have the Southern iwsott- 
cianee, and some touch of Southern artistry, in their selec- 
tion of bright colours that go unerringly with their 
dusky tones of skin, and in the classic grace with which 
they loop their scanty drapery over one shoulder leaving 
the other bare as the Greek often did. For picturosqueness 
I saw no festal crowds in India to boat those which 
assiiinbled to greet the Prince of Wales on his entry into 
Madras and Mysonj. Homo of the groups of women, in 
glowing robes of orange or magenta or deep blue, made 
splendid clumps of colour, as they lined the roofs or were 
framed in the recesses of verandahs and arcaded windows. 

Madras itself seemed to mo one of the most desirable 
of the larger Indian towns. I did not notice anything 
which struck mo as resembling the attitude or demeanour 
often a8cril)od to this fine city. We have been told to 
see in the capital of the Houth only 

A withcnid Iioklame now, 

Druatniitg of ancient fame. 

Hut Madras looks more like a matronly beauty than a 
faded old hag. Kho may l)e dreaming of ancient fame, 
but she has many prewirit amenities to comfort her. It 
is a city of 'magnificent diKtances* — far amplcir even 
than those of Washington. The fivo hundrtsd thousand 
inhabitants are spread out over an area almost compar- 
able to that occupied by the live millions of Londoners. 
And, tike fiondon, the capital of the Kouth is not so 
much a town as an aggloiiutratinn of villages. They are 
linked together by wide open tree-shiMied roads, flanked 
by gardens and meadows. 

In Madras you find that iltti ctun|)ouiKls are the largest 
in India, so that iiuite insignificant ofiloial personages or 
private individuals have their three or four acres of 
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ground, and many have email estates, like ininintmT |inrk::, 
with lawns and groves and kitchen pardens and j'ristnn - 
land. They are well housed, for they are ahle tfi live in 
handsome roomy bungalows, such as puoph* built in thr 
spacious old Anglo-Indian days, before they bt-Hati to bo 
cramped by rising prices and a falling rupt^e. Hjince is 
treated with a kind of lavish disdain in Madras, wlu ro, 
in the middle of the municipal area, you cotue upon a 
great grassy maidan, a sort of Hanipsh'ad ifeath or 
Putney Common, upon public offices surrounded by b-iify 
glades and flowor-bisds, upon watonroursew and river- 
channels, and native hamlota and plantations of palm-triwfi. 

Social life, too, seems to glide along with a «‘<’rtain 
Southern ease and freedom, untroulded either hy over- 
important officialdom or by great wealth, ns in the other 
two capitals. There are no ]ut<( <ii' (lotfon Jiiagntiies or 
Parsi millionaires in Madras, and tm \ itJ«>regal Court, too 
dignified to bo quite accessiblo. Everybody knows ev.'ry- 
body else— -within tho limits of the knowabli* and the. 
clubablo, of course; there is much intioting and tea- 
drinking at the Adyar Club, whore you can sit on the 
pleasant lawns by the rivtasido, and wateh the fours 
swinging along, and the pairs and skiffs putting off ham 
the adjacent Boat Club, and ahnost fancy yotjrwdf by 
the reaches of the upper Thames on some warm sunitiirr 
afternoon. 

But Madras is not too much lapped in am- h» bo 
indolent and careless ; nor does it at all confirm the im . 
prossioii, which you may have brought with you, that ii 
is drifting behind the world. The fine hurhuur, a pundy 
artificial creation, in which ships lik<! tlui Umtmti and the 
Terrihh can moor alongsido the wharvi-s, is a pntof that 
the city, ov<!n though she may now ho a little out of the 
main stream of (ioramesree, does not despair f)f ber future ; 
nor has she lost the oiiergy which mwlo a gnsat port and 
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world-famous trade centre of this strip of wind-swept 
Hurf-bcaten sand. 

As you drive along the Marina, and watch the famous 
catamarans — the boats whoso name you have known, and 
whose picture you have seen, all your life— skimming their 
way across tho fidgeting waves, you wonder anew at the 
vigour and tho genius which turned this strand into tho 
seat of an Empire. And you look again at tho luonnds of 
Vort Ht. George, and also you marvel why Madras thinks 
so littlcf of her one immortal name. In common with tho 
rest of India, sho seonis to have forgotten Itoburt Olive, 
Hhe has a statue of Neill, tho man of Cawnpore and 
imcknow, one of the gallant soldiers of tho Mutiny. But 
of a far greater than Neill and the other Mutiny heroes 
she has, I think, no memorial at all. I am not sure that 
thero is a single monument to Clive in tho whole of India. 
Wo havo yet to do justice to tho man to whom, more 
than any otlu-r human being, we owo our Empire of tho 
East. 
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CHAPTEll XVII 
GOLD ANI> WATKU.roWKU 

Mysore is one of tho host Rovornod of Ittiiian niitiv«i 
States, and the most important in Honti»’rn India, exiri'jtt 
that of the Nizam. For noarly half a contury it was 
under British management ; and when wo hainhjd it hack 
to the reigning dynasty, twonty-fivcs yitara ago, wo did h»> 
with a first-rate Anglicised administration, which th<< lato 
Maharaja, assisted by a native Prime Ministor of ox- 
oeptional ability, maintained intact. They oven intro- 
duced further improvements, croating a llepresentativo 
Assembly, which, it is true, is not allowed to do anything 
in particular, but, on the other hand, is permittiid to talk 
as freely, and almost as long, as it pleases. 

There are many interesting things to see and do in this 
pleasant little country. Good shooting is to hct had, and 
the Prince of Wales was taken to the groat koddahs, whore 
the wild elephants are caught and eorrollod, with the 
assistance of traitorous tamo giants of their own species. 
Those whom history tempts more than sport cun drive 
out from the bright Besidena-Stadt, where the Maharaja 
is building what will bo the finest and most artistic- 
ally important modem palace in India, to tho faniotis 
but now ruined city of fleringapatam, whoro the last 
rounds in tho fierce struggle for the (larnatic were 
played off between tho British, tho French, and tho 
Mohammedans. 
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When I took tho trip to Tippoo Sahib's old capital it 
was in a motor-car on a clou: warm morning, some hours 
boforo the Koyal party were expected to make the same 
journey. Many people were passing along tho nine miles 
of rood, lined with grocn mangoes and spreading banyans 
and other trees of tho forest, as roads so often aro in 
India. The villagers had been ordered to keep the track 
moist for tho august visitors, and they stood in groups 
to SCO our unfamiliar machine go by — men with their 
while togas flung over one shoulder, and women, statuesque 
and graceful in their crimson and orange robes, with the 
groat brass loim balanced on their heads. Hometimes wo 
came upon roadside hamlets, with the goats and buffalo- 
calves straying in and out of the byres, amid brown 
laughing children ; or upon the shepherd, with his long 
staff and long mantle, walking solemnly at the head of 
his flock. 

At Htiringapatam there is much to see if one is in 
the sight-seeing mood. They show you tho beautiful 
inansoleitm with the tombs of Tippoo Kultan and Hyder 
AH, those sturdy Moslem tyrants, with whotn we had 
pretty nearly th(^ toughest of all our fights for India; 
and the tomb ut (lenoral Jiailliis, who died a prisoner in 
Tippoo’s hands. ( )ne may also see tho dungeon archus 
whore Major Jkird, a hot-tempered Ke-ots oftieer, was ktjpt 
in captivity for throu years and a-half, chained to a native 
w'arder. ' I’m sorry for tho chiul that’s tied to our Davie,’ 
said Haitd’s mother whon slie was made acquainted with 
this arrangement. 

But Mysore has interests which are in no way con- 
nected either with arciuoology, with histoiy, or with 
Hptirt. Thu Kolar gold-mines lie in this Btate, and their 
names, (lhampioti Iteof, Mysore, Ooregum, and tlte rest, 
are known to thousands of people in places where they 
bity and sell shares, who perhaps would find some 
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difficulty in explaining precisely where they nre, The 
Kolar district is now one of the leading goltlliclih^ <•! thi! 
world, and it is able to throw two million pounds' w<*rth 
into the common stock of the precious metal *'very yt-ur, 
And, in order that the mines may bo worked with eunnoiiiy 
and efficiency, the State Govutnmcnt has I'stahliNlu'd a 
scheme for transmitting to them, over ninety miles n{ 
intervening country, the electric energy developed in its 
power-station at the Falls of the Cauvery River. 

There is nothing in India, or in all Asia, rnoro r^ • 
markable in its own way than this skilful and suc«'i‘SHfiil 
effort to utilise and transmute some of the wasted foroi' nf 
Nature ; and it says much for the Mysore Administration, 
under its late Diwan, the clover Hraliman statesman, Sir 
Beshadri lyar, that it had the conrago and foresight to 
carry out and finance this project. The SivaHtimudram 
power-station, planned by a clever Anglo-Canadian 
engineer, Major de Lotbinicro, B.E., but fitted up by an 
American company, and run by Amtirioau managers, ia 
worth coming a long way to sou, by thoau who are 
interested in the future, sys well as in the pr«i«nt and Urn 
past, of India. 

But not many people, save those whom buainniui takes 
there, ever do think of seeing Sivasamudram. For <imi 
thing, it is not easy to reach. It is thirty miles from 
the nearest railway-station, and it was not tbuught 
necessary to bridge the distance even by a tramway or 
construction-line for the transport of hoavy machinery. 
Men and animals are too cheap in India for sucli awiisl> 
anco to be required. The dynamos, thu turbities, ail 
the weighty forgings and huge pipes and tnlws, were 
brought in on bullock-carts, at a rate per ton with which 
mechanical transport could not compute, 

Thuru is no passenger traffic in the remote and solitary 
river-bottom where the works lie. The officials have a 
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tonga sei*vice to and from Maddur etation, on the lino 
between Mysore iuid Bangaloi^e ; but it was temporarily 
suspended at the time of my visit, because all the vehicles 
wore nebdod at Mysore and the Boyal shooting-camp. 
The only p(»Bible mode of conveyance was the native 
country cart* which is called a jutka; and so in jutkas a 
companion and myself determined to traverse the thirty 
miles from Maddur to BiVasamudram. Experienced 
rimidents at Mysore obliged us beforehand with lurid 
doHcriptions of the horrors of this method of transport, 
which th^^y assured us was fit only for the dura, ilia of 
the native. In the result vve did not fare so badly, though 
I should not recommend the trip to anyone solicitous as 
to his personal comfort. 

Yon become acquainted with various strange machines 
in your {jassage through the hlmpire of India. There is 
thi! two-horsiui tonga, with the pole mnniiig right under 
tlwi body of the luirriii-ge, and tho singlo-horHed ekka, with 
a similar arrangeiiutnt of shafts, both of which are apt to 
<,i|i you out baitkwards if not properly balanced ; tlutro is 
the ihinnese duuHe, which has Ixsen dcsoribeil us a 
decayed match-latx ilraggisd hy an enlarged rat ; and then! 
is the, bnliock-eart, drawn by two trotting zebus with 
painted and braHS-tipin!!! horns, whiuii is so pretty to look 
at that you almost forgive, its absence of sjirings. b'or 
rancid discomfort the jutka is in tlm first flight. It is 
like a cosUirmoiiger's barrow turned the other way about, 
with a pony between the haadies, iiiicl it is provided with 
a sort of beehive or duiue-shaissl cover of plaited straw. 
It is ahout two feet wide, and the floor sloptis steeply 
from front to hack, k whole fauiily of natives, men, 
wuitutu and eliildreu, can contrive, in some acrobatic 
fashion of their own, to huddle up inside it ; but a single 
moderate>sized European, with a moderate-sized suit-casi!, 
finds himself badly cramped for space. 


u 
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I crawled under the tilt, and discovered tliat when I 
tried to sit up my hat was in contact with tin? low nxif : 
and when I attempted to lie down my logs protnultid in- 
decently beyond the tail-board. Moroovor, the conoiirn 
was redolent of that mingled odour of garlic, 
oil, and warm humanity, which the native leaves l»chind 
him, and every time I moved clouds of dust aroHo. from 
the sacking which covered the boards. The pony was a 
minute country-bred framework of gaunt skin and jaggod 
bone, and I formed the worst anticipations when I re- 
flected that I had thirty miles to travttl by this agency, 
under a searching afternoon sun which pierced the straw 
covering as if it wore tissue-paper. 

However, the ragged Mohajiunodaii driv(‘r was willing, 
and the pony belied his appcaraiico. W(' went along at 
a smart ambling trot that earried us over the grouiiil at 
an unexpected speed ; and when, after a df*/,e,n miles, we 
stopped to change horses, our wiry little animal, as umi 
as ho was released, took a long roll in tho dust, and then, 
espying a tetherod stallion about twice his r>wu si7.i>, 
went up to him with a snort and began a spiriUsd fight. 
The jutka covered the thirty miles, with two ridays o! 
ponies, in little more than three hours. It delivered us 
at the inspection-bungalow of tho power-station in time 
to sit down to dinner with tho State Kngiueer and the 
manager of tho scheme, Amorictins both, and as h(»«pit. 
able and as keenly interested in their work ns American 
men of business and experts usually are wherever yo»t 
meet thorn. 

Tho noxt morning I wont all ovitr the iiiKtullation 
with my genial hosts, and marvcilled much at what I 
saw. It sueinod strange to hear the familiar, kindly 
American locutions; stranger still to witness this supi'rb 
oxamplo of American mechanical skill, here amid ttiesii 
lonoly hills in the heart of Asia. It is a iMmutiful corner 
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of country which the engineers have annexed, albeit, one 
hoard with regret, much troubled by malaria — a country 
of bold headlands and scooped hollows and flashing 
waters. Near Sivasamudram, which is just at the point 
whore Mysore State and the Madras Presidency touch, 
the Oauvory makes its spring of four hundred foot from 
the Dekhon upland to the lower level of the coast region. 
Down tho mountain stairs the swift river hastens, gusliing 
through okifts and gorges in foaming cataracts, or pouring 
in floocy torrents over the sheer black surface of the cliffs, 
Ono lovely cascade hangs like a floating bridal veil of 
silvered gauze upon the brow and shoulder of the mountain, 
and loses itself in a rock-bound basin of still green water 
at tho foot. 

A couple of miles above tho Falls, tho Cauvery broadens 
out into a shallow boulder-strewn bay before gathering 
itself for its downward plunge. Hero is a long stone 
bridge of native workmanship, perched on a hundred little 
rougii pilla™, riukt and primitivei to thes eye, but which 
yet can staml imlmnncd tho fiercjtst violence of tho river 
wlien it roars and raci« in the madness of its flood orgy. 
Hard by thn engineers have thrown thoir dam across 
the channel, ainl jtlac<td wears and gates, through which 
the water is I< <I by four long aqiuslucts or canals to tho 
penstocks that f«ted the turhincs f«mr hundred feast 
below. Uonnd about the pond or forebay, at the h< ad of 
the gre.’it steel pipes, are (!luKt»‘re<l the oflices of the 
power-station, the bungalows where the managers and 
ofllcials live, their little club atsd re.(;reation-ground, and 
the iMsat brick huts of tins worki«!ople and coolies. 
Here also are tho fitting-shops, whens skilled mechanics 
do the repairs necessary for k<‘«'ping the itiachinery in 
or<l«r ; and the drum and windijig-engino of the tramway 
which runs down the perpondieular face of thii <*liff 
alongside tlie is'iistocks. 
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We take our seats in the trolley, and in a couplt; nf 
minutes are in the generating-tihed at the lower level of 
the river. In the long brick building we find the row 
of turbines, the wheels set with little cups rtnmd their 
tyres, which are receiving the impact of the solid eore of 
fluid as it pounds out of tho penstocks. Our (txiHirt guides 
explain to us tho score of elaborate devices employed to 
regulate the flow, so that each wheel spins its allotti'd 
three hundred revolutions per minute, no more and no 
less, and they show us the chains and hridles which 
render the angry river nixies ol)cdi«*nt, if not w'illing, 
slaves to man. 

Opposite the turbines is ranged tin* lint' of dynamos; 
and you can stand botwmi these two files of imprisone'l 
iron monsters, and know that tlut niiratde is heiiij; 
wrought in yonr presence. The Spirits of the Wafers lire 
transmuted into tho Spirits of tint Sther, ami fhe inert 
stored forces tho river has gathensl from the min-rloud). 
are turned into tbtt fiery onorgy, which is *t»rrii;d thrtmgh 
a few thin strands of wire to the enginedtoust's and 
stamping-mills of tho Kolar goldfields mtarly a hutidn'il 
miles away. 

ISleven thousand horses, with all tho thunder of their 
trampling hoofs and tho strain of their t]uivering liinhs, 
could not equal the power which those few purring hoxe« of 
steel and copper evolve ; and tho engineers ho^s' to work up 
to a full capacity of twenty thousand horst^-powfir ladoro 
long. Even in tho East you ftjcl that tho lutw magic ih 
more potent than tho old, the luaohim^ luightior after all 
than tho crude force of flesh and hltsid and tiwiMo, though 
tl«!y bo spent with uncalculating prodigality. 

For my part, while tho men of scitmeo were i^xplaining 
to mo, in that lucid ctirt language! of theirs, which puls 
our literary eilloroscxinco to shame, the triuntphs <»f 
reasoned ingenuity which tho (leneral Electric tJoiupany 
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of Schenectady, N.Y., had brought to bear in order to 
economise labour and develop efficiency — while I listened 
to them, I was thinking what all this may mean for 
India in the future. A shrine of Siva, the embodi- 
ment of the elemental force which brings life and death, 
was near this place ; it may have stood on this very 
spot. East and West are in contact again : the West 
purposefully bending Nature to the service of man ; the 
East trembling before Nature as a cruel capricious 
Colossus avid of lust and blood. Biva has gone, and 
Bchniieutiuly has come. But the conflict is only 
beginning. Arc the old gods vanquished yet? Which 
will prevail in the end, Siva or Schenectady ? 

Labour-saving, at any rate, is a new idea in Asia, and it 
is carried far at tlio Cauvery station. The whole apparatus 
is as near as possible automatic. Whem I lieard that 
by this scheme the power derived from the river-fall is 
tunird int(t <tl«ctri<s energy, gonoratod at n force of thirty- 
two tlemsaml volts, transformed to a voltago of two 
tbiniHand, and so transmitbfd to tins goldfields of Kolar 
and In the, htriHit lamps of Bangalore, f looked to see 
a great army of workmen, a whoh) corps of officials. 
Hut nothing of the sort is in evidence. Mr. Haskell, 
the manager, is the only high officer pennanently in 
residence at the (Jauvery station, assisted by occasional 
visits from Mr. (libbs, the chief executive engineer. 
The entire skilled staff consists of no more than a score 
of Eurasian operatives and fitters, and there are less than 
a hundred all told of native labourers, coolies, cleancni, 
and Hweeixirs. 

(ieorge Kliot, in TAs Imprenahm of Tfteophrat6u$ 
Bttch, imagined a cycle in which machinery should be 
endowed with intelligence and volition. We seem almost 
to have re>u)h(»l that stage, when we enter this great 
generating-shod, and see the cohort of turbinos and 
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dynamos, whirling obediently and nninti‘rru|it*'(lly, with a 
single oiler to wait on them ; or when we aHceiul tn the 
switch-room above, with its tiers ol l<*vcrH and ilials and 
pointers, and one skilled operative sitting at a table with 
pencil and note-book, occupied in taking records, con- 
cerned mainly to see that nothing gmss wrong with the 
process by which the downward rush the river is 
turned into magnetic energy. The tubes and wheels and 
wires do the work ; the human assistant need only put 
a finger upon the pulse of the orgainsni, to ascertain tliut 
it is beating normally. 

The Cauvery station, with its ninely-thr«‘0 niih-s of 
wire to Kolar and its fifty-seven to the, elee.lrie lights of 
Bangalore, is one of the largest produeers and transmitters 
of power in tho world. At Niagara, and at three t^r fotir 
other places in tho United Htatos, its enjtaeily is exceeded; 
but it is ahead of anything that exists, and is in actual 
ope,ration at this monumt of writing, eitluT in Kurope or 
in Asia. No mores striking example, is to he found of 
the scientific utilisation of tho natural fall of groat lututtuM 
of water for tho development of ohsctritsal energy. 

And at Sivasomudram tho now agent, VkouUlc bluneM, 
as M. Ilanotaux has callod it, is free from thts repellent 
surroundings that are usually found where gnsat work is 
being done through the action of coal and steam. With 
water-power and electricity it is not noctsssary to tU>Um\ n 
whole country-side, to hide tho daylight under piUls of 
smoko, to poison grass and trees ami rivers, csr to pilss up 
hideous mounds of refuse and hurnt-out cinders, 'riiough 
th<s engineers have diminished tho volumes of thes flow in 
the dry season, tho cascades still drift in gleaming folds 
down tho rocks, the wild flowers bloom among th<>. cUifts, 
and thes low hriesk buildings, tho pools and rosesrvoirs and 
canals made for thes powor-sohomo, have demo little tt> 
spoil the besauty of this fair, though unfortunately tovor- 
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hanntcd, valley of the Cauvery. Nature is enslaved ; but 
here, at any rate, she is not degraded or deformed. 

The day after leaving Sivasamudram wo picked up 
the povvcr-cablcs of the Cauvery station at their other 
end, and made our way to the Kolar goldfields, where 
the energy developed from the river-falls is vised to work 
stamp-inillH and mining machinery. Ilore, too, one felt 
the atmosphere of the Newer World. The mining settle- 
ment straggles along the line of the great reefs for a 
length of some nine miles, in a high breezy plain, with 
bare scarped hills, like South African kopjes, jutting out 
from it in the distance. The winding-gear and head- 
works of the mines raise themselves at frequent intervals, 
surrounded by stone-built battery-rooms and crushing- 
sheds, cyanide-tanks, motor-houses, and mounds of tail- 
ings ; with officers’ bungalows enclosed in flower-gardens, 
brick tenvtmentB for the European workers, and row 
aft(‘.r row of small straw tin-roofed huts for the native 
miners. 

ft is, as I have said, one of the noticeable goldfields of 
till) world, representing, as it does, a capital of i)2,iy2,000, 
a market valuation, when I was there, of about nine 
millions sterling, a total gold production well over twenty- 
throe millions, and a contribution, by way of royalty, to 
the revenues of the Mysore State of not less than eleven 
hundred thousand pounds, Thirty thousand persons are 
employed above ground and below, and five and a-half 
lakhs of nipcos are paid tmt in wages every month, There 
are more liuropoau residents hero than in almost ivny 
place in India, outside the military cantonments and the 
Presidency cities ; but of course the great majority of tlm 
ittiuerK and labourers are natives. The lowest unskilled 
coolie ntoeives eightpenco for a day’s work of eight hours, 
and a cottage, wliich he occupies at a rent of eightpenco 
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to one and fourpence a month. These would be deenii'd 
favourable terms anywhere in the rciiinmila, ho tlml 
native labour is plentiful, and there is much compcftitioii 
for employment on the fields. 

The European foremen and skilled artisans and tl»! 
ofl&cials are also very well paid: a man who would bo 
satisfied with somothinp under thirty shillings a week at 
home may be making his two Imndrod pounds a y*jar or 
more, with free quarters, lights, and medical attnntlancc, 
and very little occasion to spend largely on his necessities 
and comforts. Ho comes as a single, man, without 
‘ encumbrances ’ ; if ho has a wife or family, they slay 
behind him, and ho is allowed by the companies five, 
months’ leave of absence every thren y<'arH arul a trm 
return passage, in ordtsr that ho may go hojne and visit 
his belongings. A careful pftrson, under these conditions, 
can have a very nice nest-egg laid by at the etui of a few 
yoarH ; and some of the Cornish miiutrs, who an: thrifty 
and saving to penuriousnoss, do not taktt long tf> attiass 
money enough to return to the old Westent twrunty as 
capitalists in a moderate way. 

What strikes one most about this tttining settlement 
is its air of quiet, well-conducted prosperity. TImre is 
little outward evidence of the rowditims and raffiHhne.sN 
and the adventurous instability, which arc characti'ristio 
of such concourses of humanity elsowhoro. 'J'ho great 
firm, which manages nearly all the mines, aiul ih tho 
virtual employer of almost tho entire iH>pulatioti, 
encourages neither booms nor rushes ; the outHiih* pro- 
moter and prospector receive so scanty a welcome that in 
tho whole colony there is not a single h<ttid whore they 
can stay, and, unless they come properly introduced, Umy 
will bo hard put to it to find a night's lodging. On tho 
other hand, any person who brings suitable crmloutials 
may be sure of hearty and hospitable entertainment in 
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ones or other of the coinraodious bungalows of the chief 
otTicials. 

The -climate of Kolar is almost the best in India, 
outside the hill-stations — bright, airy, and equable, and 
seldom hot enough to make the punkah necessary. 
Those conditions, and perhaps most of alt the absence 
of any floating population, since almost everybody on 
the fields is engaged under contract and has some definite 
status, nmder the level of health high and that of 
(■Time. low. I noticed no saloons, or bars, or gambling- 
rooms, or drinking-shops; but there is a first-ratf! hos- 
pital, there are good schools for the l<luraBian children, 
there are churches and chapels, social institutes, cricket 
and tennis grounds, racquet-courts, and an excellent club. 
The Goldfields Bifles count among the smartest volun- 
teer forcs'iS in India. For general comfort and -well-being, 
and for tho absence of disorder and violence of any kind, 
I am asRurod by those who know California and South 
Africa and AuRtralia and British Columbia, that tho 
Koliir H(‘ttli)ni(‘,nt has no superior, and probably no 
otptal. 

\V« w(!r(t Hhown the! shafts and surface-workings of 
the grojit mines, tlio Champion Itocsf and tho Mysore, 
whoso natiM-K they know so well in Throgmorton Htreet 
and the i lace do la Bourse. We peered down the new 
shafts, two thousand five hundred feet deep in one case, 
foitr thousand, when completed, in another, which are 
to tap the veins at their lower levels, and prolong the 
life of mines that are already among the steadiest and 
most constant producers within the investor’s ken. 

We went into the reduction-sheds, and watched tho 
ovor-tascinoting process by which the shapeless, useless- 
looking, chunks of grey stone are made to yield tho 
priiciouR metal at their hearts. We see the loa<l of rough 
quartiis trucked from the mouth of the shaft and lifted up 
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to a high revolving table, on which natives, troadiiig hnre- 
looted among tho flinty cores, sift out the. gnlil-hi-uriTit; 
lumps from the heap, and pitch them into a sliool, wluTe 
great iron teeth bite them into manageable moniels. 

We pass into the battery-rooms, whem the junnbirtiiu . 
stamps, dancing up and dow'n like giant piane-keys, grind 
the fragments of ore into powder under th<ar manganese - 
steel heads ; and wo behold this powder, watereal intt» a 
viscous fluid, flowing over tho copper plates past the 
cunning barrier of mercury, which takes up tho gold held 
in solution. We witness the process of roasting and 
retorting the amalgam, till all the mercury is driven (iff 
as vapour, and only tho precious yellow stuff is left in the 
crucible. Then wo inspect tlui cyani(i«-tiink.s, with their 
pools of deadly liquid, and the tub holding a hundred- 
weight of an innocent-looking white preeipitato, one 
feathery ball of which would suflieo to poison a ttigituent. 
Finally wo enter tho trim little ofliee, where th^^ rnanager 
opens the throo-inch-annour-plate door of tho strong-wwin 
and reveals tho gold bricks glistening in n tempting row, 
ready to bo packed and sealed and labelled and sent down 
under an armed escort to the railway. 

It is all very modern, busiaoss-liko, un-Indian. Th<( 
sturdy Comish minors, tho koen-oyed Welsh and Hwiteh 
foremen and fitters, make us forgot the coolies and 
sweeper-women raking away at the sand-hi^aps and tail- 
ings. The cheery fresh-faced niine-managcrs and ongi- 
iicers, loud in speech, jovial, careless, iuforiiiHl in dress 
and demeanour — they seem to have little in common with 
tho preoiso civilians and tho sporting young (ixquisites of 
tho parade-ground. Wo hoar the deep Ijamytstrian Imss, 
tho rolling burr of Northumbria, the level uumotomt of 
th(5 American West. 

Wo pass from the mine-works, in Cfiinpany with 
these good-humoured and woll-informod men of bUNiuess, 
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to thoir club, and from the club to the hospital, a model 
(if all that is up-to-date and scientific, where the alert 
young doctors exhibit the latest triumphs of curative 
electric apparatus and X-ray improvements. We look 
from the spotless wards out upon the neat garden, with 
its English flowers, and beyond that to a tall brick 
chimney, a row of sheds, and the straddling iron legs 
of a windlass hoist : and wc forget that we arc in India. 

Hut what are those strange piercing cries, unearthly, 
blood-cnrdliiig, that fly through the open windows? 
What is this Mainad figure which meets our gaze as we 
emerge hastily upon the terrace? A woman, with long 
black hair floating loose in the wind, comes staggering 
piist the low iron fence of the compound. Her red robe 
streams behind her, leaving breasts and shoulders bare ; 
her arms are wildly extended, and in one uplifted hand 
she brandishes a kind of trident ; the head is thrown back, 
the dark eyes blaze with frenzied light, the features are 
hideously distorted; demoniac shrieks tear her as she 
runs. Ho might some pricstoBs of Cybele have looked 
\vh<m the fury of the goddess was upon her. 

And that, indeed, is the case of this coolie woman. 
‘Drunk?’ says one of the Kiiropean spectators. 'I’ho 
hospital surgeon shakos his head. J le ixiints to a stuall 
three-sided emclosuro of rough stones in a patch of wa8t«} 
land Imrd by. Within is a big boulder forming a kind of 
altar, and upon it a rude wooden imago. It is a temple 
of Durga Kali, the Hecate of the Hiiulu Eantheon. The 
allar-Htono was just a lump of the quartzite rock scaltorod 
(»V(«r the brae. But there was something a little unusual 
in its shape and size, and so the iMwple took to wor- 
shipping the spirit that dwelt within it. Then somebody 
walled it in, and they put the misformod red-daubed idol 
upon it, and now, adds our infonuant, it is a temple, ‘ and 
we must not touch it.’ 
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The woman has boon worshipping at the ahrino of the 
Goddess of Terror until the mania has entorod her Itniin. 
She is possessed of the devil, as our forofalho.rs would 
have said ; the gadfly is stinging at her heart, the iminis 
of L)urga, the Slayer, the Blood-drinker, she who is thr> 
wife of the Destroyer, drives her onward. ITer husbajid 
and a group of neighbours follow, at a respectful distanfc, 
half-alarmed, half-admiring. She iipproaclies lluj stops of 
the hospital, and it is time to intervene, lest she break in 
and disturb th«j patients. The doctors and a puliettinan — 
modem science and the instruments of the law — bar her 
progress, and exhort her friends to get Iwfr away; but 
these latter are obviously reluctant to nicddln witli the 
manifestation of the deity. The trident is lakon from the 
woman, and with difficulty she is turned btu;k and iiead(<d 
off to safer ground. An hour afterwards, when wi! pass by 
the low wall of the crude temple, wo 80(! her crouching upon 
the altar-steps, her snaky locks falling over her bowed 
head, a knot of the villagers still standing iwtar in awisfl 
silence to watch her shivering shoulders and listen to her 
convulsive sobs. Close by the laden trucks aro rolling to 
the mills, and the wiro-ropes are rattling over the drums 
of the winding-onginoB. Here, as in Sivasamudrom, we 
are faced by the perpetual contrast, the inevitable ques- 
tion, Which will survive in the end — the old gods of 
Asia or the new spirit of the Westl* Is it to bo Hiva or 
Hchenoctady, Kali or the General Electric Construction 
and Maintenance Company, LinutedV I’erhaps it will 
bo ncithcr—perhaps both. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

HINBUIHM AND THE CASTES 

‘ C/HnisT in onr Hiilvation ; Casio is our curse.’ The 
sentence was paint(><l in bliwjk letters on the whitewashed 
wall of the little mission building. It represents the 
honest opinion of many earnest teachers who are trying 
to turn the p<iople of India to the Christian faith. Some 
Hindu refonuers take the same view. Whenever there is 
what may be called a Protestant movement in Hinduism, 
an attempt to bring book the old Vcdantic system, and to 
purge away the priestly excrescences, there is a certain 
rewolt against caste. The new thoistic Hindu sects, such 
as the iirahmu Bomaj and the Arya Bomaj, prtHich the 
ecptality of all men in the spiritnal world. The Bikhs, 
who started as Hindu Puritans, with Brahmanism as 
their Hcariet Woman, are not supposed to recogitise caste 
distinctions. 

But the insurrections have usually died away; the 
Nonconformists themsolvcB end by a return to orthodoxy 
and a reconciliation with the caste arrangement. The 
Kikhs have in reality, though not ostensibly, fallen into 
castes ; so, to a largo extent, have the Mohammedans ; so 
have ovon many of the native Christians in the Bouth of 
India, where alone they count as a substantial (dement in 
the population. Himon Behastian, clerk and writer, is a 
good Catholic; ho attends Mass, he listens to prayitrs 
reocl in the Latin tongue, ho confesses his sins to bather 
Dominic, or Father Ambrosius. But he will not nmrry 
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his daughter to a man who works in nor, if 

can help it, eat with him. For twenty centuries or niore 
the people of India have lived under the ruli! of f.'isto ; 
the vast majority of them live under it to-day, and will so 
live for longer than wo can sec. 

It is an affair of immense complications, intricate and 
confused. The origin is probably ethnological. Knch 
appears to be the conclusion of tlie, closest inoflern olt- 
servers, including Mr. 11. II. Kisloy, whose essay, in the 
introductory volume of the Indian Census Keporl for 
1901, contains more information on the whole subject 
than is to bo found elsewhere in a oonveniont form. The 
highest castes of all, the BrahmaiiK, who are the priests, 
and the Eajputs, who were thci knights, are tUtsceride<i 
from the Northern conquerors, the '.\rj’ans,’ who (aitne 
down from beyond the mountains. The secondary elahses 
arc a mixed race, made up from these fairer taller (Haqde 
of the North, and the Dravidians, or MoJig<doidH, wh(t 
still constitute the mass of the population in JfengHl, 
the Central Provinces, and the Kouth. 

Climate and environment worked physical changes in 
the course of centuries, and no doubt there has isien 
much mixing of the blood, even in tlm aristocratic, septs. 
Still, many of the high-casto Hindus bear obviously the 
stamp of race. The Brahman, with his light-brown skin, 
his lithe delicate build, and his well-out features, is c;Ii arly 
marked off from tho swarthy peasants of tlie Lower 
Ganges, tho stubby semi-negroid Ttdiigiis iimi 'rnmila tif 
Madras. Tho contrast is most uotietiabie in the Houlli, 
where tho prifistly order has always kept itself a[)art and 
retains many of its ancient privileges. Home of the liigh- 
casto. Houthern women, the celebrated ‘cream-coloured' 
iyongas, are warmly praised by exigent eoiinoisseurH in 
female beauty ; and X have seldcun setut faces of more 
intellectual distinction than those of tho lending native 
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barristers and pleaders of Madras, who are nearly all 
Brahmans. 

The Hindus are not the only people among whom 
elaborate devices have been attempted for preserving 
intact the supposed purity of certain superior stocks. 
Most conquering aristocracies have tried it, and most have 
failed. But in India the classification is guarded by the 
strictest observance of the principle of heredity, and it is 
not cfmfiiKsd to a comparatively small number of selected 
families. It has been extended till it includes most of 
the population, so that every Hindu, above the lowest 
stratum of all, is a member of some caste. Society 
in India is m^e up in air-tight compartments, every 
group being rigidly marked off from the rest, and it is 
extremely difficult for a person to pass from one to 
another, or even to establish very intimate relations with 
those outside his own circle. 

Tint common tie may be that of race, of social status, 
or of occupation. To got a loose analogy, wo might 
suppose that everybody who could claim descent from 
one of the old Norman families in England formed one 
caste; that imiiubers of the ‘learned professions,’ who 
had never soiled themselves with commerce, were com- 
hlned in a sorwmd ; and that others consishid exclusively 
of battkom or monoylondors, or of pork-butchers, coster- 
mongers, bricklayers, and so on ad infinitum. 

Add that a man l>om in the costermonger class would 
reimwn, or ought to romoin, a member of that connection 
to tho end of liis days, and that he would usually bring up 
his sons to tho same business ; that a gretmgrocor ought 
not to cat food in company with a poulterer, that a baker 
might not give his daughter in marriage to a choese- 
inonger, and that neither could have any matrimonial 
relations with a bootmaker; and, further, that none ol 
those persons should place himself in porsonal contact 
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with a clergyman or a Bolicitor — imagine all thia, and you 
begin to acquire some faint notion of tho involved tangl*? 
in which the entire Hindu community has managutl tn 
get itself enwound. 

At tho back of it all lies the religioaR sanction ; and in 
India religion, with what seems a malign ingenuity, has 
occupied itself in heaping complications round th<i two 
essential functions of eating and nuirrying. The Jlindii 
cannot take his food without elaborate precaiitiruis against 
pollution; and the higher his caste the more burden' 
some are these rules. Kven the coiilio woman in th<‘ 
street, carrying homo her bowl of cooktal porridge, will 
take care to keep well clear of any passing sahib ; for if 
tho Viceroy or tho Lioutonant-Governor should hnpp«<n 
to touch the brass vessel with so much as the flap of his 
overcoat tho contents would have to be thrown away. 

As for tho higher sort of ilrahiiian, notiiing is easier 
than to sully his purity. There are some infonor castt^s 
in the South, who are not supposed to approwdi even 
within speaking distance of tho clout. A regular table 
has been drawn up of what may be calltsl the d«gr««ts of 
pollution ; so that, while some of thesso low persons can 
pollute a man of a superior caste only by actually tomdung 
him, it is held that blacksmiths, masons, carptuUers, and 
leather-workers can pollute at a distance of twenty- 
four feet, toddy-drawers at thirty-six ftsd, and <!ulti valors 
at forty-eight feet, while the pariahs, who rat hrrf, 
liav(! a pollution-range of no loss than twenty-*, tin! yards 
twelve inches. 

The uujrc sacred a Hindu is the more he is worriisl by 
his code of tabhi cticiuestte. The very high-caste. Brahman 
(Sight to strip of all his clothes, and, if possihle, sit on a 
Hour of cow-dung when he consumes his food, lie 
should nut oat anything which has been toiieiied by an 
inferior, or a non-Hindu, nor drink water out of any 
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vt H8(!l bitnilarly defiled. Ab the scale descends the re- 
Htriotions relax, tiottlwagct down to the lowest kind of 
menial or labourer, wlu> can attend to dogs, if required,; 
and do many Other thiugB forbidden to his superiors, and 
allow his womaukiod to dispense with the dignity and the 
nwtraint of the puf4ah. Finally we reach the outcast, 
who, having no sooiftl |K>8ition to lose, eats any kind of 
moat whenever ho can get it, and will oven drink out of 
an carthomwaro eup which has touched other lips. 

Ijiu'kily for the modern Hindu these burdensome 
prohibitions and injunctions are subject to certain con- 
venient legal fictions. Sweetmeats, it appears, arc not' 
food, and may bo taken by anybody anywhere. Not long ' 
ago the Brahman pundits at Benares decided that soda- 
water is not water, within the meaning of the Act so to 
speak, and that ice does not count. The priests made a 
virtue of necessity. They found that iced soda-water was 
too popular in an Indian summer to be kept on the Index. 
The most orthodox llajput gentleman, when exhausted 
i>y a hard game of polo, will not hesitate to drink the 
sparkling fluid, oven though it is possible that some uii- 
boliiiviiig hand may have touched the bottle from which 
it bubbles or the frozen l)lock with which it is cooled. 

The oomplexity of the Hindu socio-religious system 
looms even more fonnidably when wo enter the domain 
of marriage. A Brahmanist Table of Prohibited Degrees 
would bo an appalling document. It would include 
almost everybody, except some of the prospective bride- 
gnajiu’s own cousins several times removed. What the 
caste system moans in the matrimonial sphere is/atrikingly 
illu8tratt<d by a vivid apologue with which Mr. Kisley 
lighterrs the pages of the Census Iteport. 

lie imagines the groat tribe of the Smiths, throughout 
(Ireat Britain, bound together in a community, and re- 
cognising as tlreir cardinal doctrine that a Smith must 

» 
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always marry another Smith, and could by no possibility 
marry a Brown, a Jones, or a liobinson. Tins hiH-nih 
fairly simple : there would be quite enough Miss Smiths tr) 
go round. But, then, note that the Smith horde would im 
broken up into smaller clans, each fiercely ondogamous. 
Brewing Smiths, Mr. Bisley asks us to observe, must not 
mate with baking Smiths ; shooting Smiths and hunting 
Smiths, temperance Smiths and liconscd'Tictuallor Smiths, 
free Trade Smiths and Tariff Beform Smiths, must seek 
partners for life in their own particular sisition of thn 
Smithian multitude. The Unionist Smith would not 
load a Home Buie damsel to the altar, nor should Smith 
the tailor wed the daughter of a Smith who sold hoots. 

An additional complication would Ih; introduced by 
the fact that certain very lofty Smiths might marry the 
daughters of the groups next Itclow tiuuci, but wert^ 
strictly forbidden to unite their own girls to the male 
scions of these slightly inferior families. It is as if the 
Brompton Smiths might give a daughter to the Smiths 
of Shropshire, but could by no means be ponnitled tri 
pass on a son to that rospeutahlo county connection. 

Under such conditions the difficulties of the Hindu 
parent with a marriageable daughter on his hands must 
often bo groat ; especially when the whole family will Ix' 
disgraced if the young lady is not wedded when she 
roaches the ago of thirteen or fourteen at the outside. 
Custom rigorously enjoins that she must marry sojue- 
budy; yet the circle in which she can find a huitable 
husband is strictly circumscribed. Likely bndegroomu 
ar(i Hcorcu, and among the classcH with siKtial preUuisioim 
it may be impossible to get them at all without a c.on. 
sidcrable outlay in cash. 

The unfortunate father is ofteti oompelltsl to put down 
a lump sum to obtain a youth of the eorroct canto os a 
bridegroom for ins daughter, or hu rtiDH Uto risk of seeing 
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her rouiain single until she is long past the age at which 
a Hindu woman is supposed to become a wife. The tariff 
is fixed according to the social standing and personal 
cjualifications of the bridegroom. Sesides paying a large 
dowry, the bride’s father is expected to hold a marriage- 
feast on such a lavish scale that the expenses may cripple 
him for years. Kinall wonder that the birth of a daughter 
is not a cause of rejoicing in Hindu households, and that 
the poor little thing receives a frosty welcome in this 
hard world. 

In the old days the provident parent, foreseeing these 
social and financial difliculties, frequently got rid of them, 
together with his baby daughter, at the outset. Female 
infanticide was regularly practised, not amongst the de- 
graded races, but among some of the most respected and 
reputable peoples in India, snch as the Jats, the Bajputs, 
the Sikhs, Wo call it murder, and do our best to stop it ; 
but the disproportion of female to male children, revealed 
in the (lenaus returns, shows that the practice has not 
yot b(!on completely stamped out. The isolated crime is 
hard to d<;tect ; but when the ratio of girls to boys falls 
particularly low in any village, the Government makes 
things unpleasant for everybody by quartering extra 
police on the place, and causing all the inhabitants to 
contribute towards the cost; which naturally annoys a 
thrifty population. 

Ktill, public opinion is hardly as yet on the side of 
the law. An old jemadar in one of our native regiments, 
discussing the subject with his company commander, said 
that he could not understand why the Birkar interfered 
with what he evidently regarded as a beneficial custom. 
If it wore a question of boys he could understand it ; for 
boys are useful, and may in time grow into sepoys and 
sowars. But this fuss about girls, who are of no 

value, and only t aditrce of expense V 
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Under the spoil of ‘the monster custom ' tho. IlinduH 
can be amazingly callous and brutal, especially wtue'e 
women and female children are concerned. In th»‘ older 
days, when infant murders were numerous, if it W(>n! in- 
convenient or dangerous to dispose of the wrtjte.hed little 
corpse by cremation, it might be buried in the compound, 
with a jibing verse over the grave, such as this : 

Your life, my dear, we must destroy. 

Since you’re a girl and not a boy. 

And the mothers? Did not the mothers object ? My 
friend, the company officer, asked the question. ' ff it 
was the first one,’ replied the native corporal calmly, 

‘ they used to give a lot of trouble. Hut afh-r a time they 
got used to it.’ 

Worse than the infanticides — much worse am tlu* 
child-marriages, with all tlunr evils, of which the greatest 
is girl-widowhood. Hard and sorrowful, us everybody 
knows, is often the lot of the Hindu widow. We have 
abolished suttee,’ but one sometimes worulers whether 
that is really a reform, since multitudes of woinon have 
OKchanged the swift and passing agony of the funeral 
pyre for years of oppression, neglect, and misery. Many 
thousands of widows have to choose l)i»tw««tn a life of 
degradation and shame if they loave their husband's 
relatives, and barbarous ill-usage if they remain with 
them. According to the Census of 11K)1, there were close 
on twenty million Hindu widows, of whom H‘2 1,470 w«-re 
under fifteen years of ago. And though perfiiiuitory reso- 
lutions are somctiuu’s passed at the Nuliona! CoiggresK in 
favour of raising the ugu of marriage —to twelve! no 
HoriouH attempt is made to wean the people from the 
practice of child-wedlock, un<l th(-re Is mure of it in 
iienga] than in any of the other provinces. 

' Or trifd ti) do Hn. Itut ouitii of putilie wtlf imimdstton tfy wldnir.i mill 
imoMionidly oocur in Ui« villiigcH nml lire iionwtitiim tirnuclit Iwfora ttui 
court*. 
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All tho Congress orators combinod have not done so 
much as a single unobtrusive Political Officer, Colonel 
Walter, a former Agent for Rajputana, who in 1888 
induced the loading Rajput families to agree to a re- 
vised code of marriage rules. Under this scheme, four- 
teen was laid down as tho minimum age of marriage for 
girls, tho expenses of betrothal fites and wedding-feasts 
w(!rc regulated accsording to a fixed and moderate scale, 
and second marriages, during the lifetime of the first 
wife, wore prohibited. The code has been called tho 
greatest social reform which has been made effective in 
India for about two thousand years. When we consider 
what this single English gentleman accomplished by 
moral suasion alone, wo may bo tempted to ask whether 
our Govommont docs not sometimes deal too tenderly 
with casto abuses; and whether that which Colonel 
Walter did for Rajputana tho law might not contrive to 
accomplish for tho w'holo of British and native India, 

Ah to tho tyranny of casto rules in other matters, many 
<!uri(iuH <5xami»loR wore given me, drawn from tho opposite 
I'xtremoH of native society. One relates to a young Indian 
itohltunan, wealthy, educated, and almost European in 
his way». 1 le talks and reads English perfectly, wears 
English clothes, plays English games, has many English 
friends, and would seem to have loft most of his Oriental 
habits and predilections Isihind him. But this gentleman 
is the hereditary head of a caste of thieves ; and it is ex- 
peeted o! him that once a year at least, if not ofb'nor, he 
should steal something. Ho now and again his [English] 
secretary leaves a few rupees carelessly lying on his desk, 
and the raja pockets them, thereby discharging himself 
of the obligation laid upon him at his birth. The story 
may bn hart irovtkio rather than true ; but the fact that it 
is repeated and believed illustrates the tendency of Indian 
opinion, which still feels that if a man is burn a thief he 
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mnni go on robbing to tbo ond of bin courw; on cnrUi. 
The gods have written it on his forehead, an the common 
saying runs : there is no help for it. Our laws are doing 
something to modify this theory, by making t,h<i jutsition 
of the criminal tribes as precarious and uucomforlahlc as 
possible. In tho meanwhile, there are still a good many 
of them, scattered up and down tho country, or even 
living quite quietly in their own villages, from whicl» they 
emerge to prey upon tho rest of the community. Th«’. 
police know all about them ; but a porson bred to larceny 
and pilfering from the cradle is not easily caught in 
the act. 

Hereditary occupations are not limited to one sex, h.s 
the following authentic history demonstrates. A lady, 
who had a Mission Holiool for native (Ihristians, was 
visited by tho mother of one of her pupils, a bright and 
promising girl. The woman asked that music ami certain 
otlutr accomplishments might ho imparted to h<^r datigh- 
ter, as these would prove useful in her futims (‘.areer. 
Asked what this was to bo, she explained that the maiden 
was destined to pursue tliat brancli of industry which has 
boon euphomistically dcscrihod as ‘ tho oldest profession in 
tho world.’ Tho Mission teacher was naturally horrified. 
‘ How can you let your child give htirsclf to such wiirked- 
ness?’ she said. 'You are a dhristian.’ The native 
woman was not shaken. No doubt she was a Ki-listian ; 
Imt she belonged to that ancuuit calling, like, her metlier 
Ix-fore her, and so her daughh-r ought to follow it also. 
The girl had indeed heeu married in infanc.y to a pei-piil- 
tre«! with this express object. It was her caste, ; she biwl 
no other place in life. 

Ihit tlie crudities and cruellies of tht* caste system maul 
not blind ns to its other aspects. Tln*re is no doubt that 
it is tiui main enuse of the fundamental stability and 
conteiitineiit by wbieh Indian scKuety has httnn hrimed for 
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ccnturicH against the shocks of politics and the cataclysms 
of Nature. It provides every man with his place, his 
career, his occupation, his circle of friends. It makes 
him, at the outset, a member of a corporate body ; it pro- 
tects him through life from the canker of social jealousy 
and unfulfilled aspirations ; it ensures him companionship 
and a sense of community with others in like case with 
himself. The caste organisation is to the Hindu his 
club, his trade union, his benefit society, his philanthropic 
society. There are no workhouses in India, and none 
are-— iw» yet — needed. The obligation to provide for kins- 
folk and friends in distress is universally acknowledged ; 
nor can it bo questioned that this is due to that recog- 
nition of the strength of family ties, and of the bonds 
created by association and common pursuits, which is 
fostered by the caste principle. An India without caste, 
as things stand at present, it is not quite easy to 
imagine. 

'rhoBo who s(!ok to got a little closer to the religion 
that lies behind the Hindu social system must go to 
lienoi'eH, which is in some ways the most notable of the 
cititsB of India : not because of her wealth, her magnificence, 
or her beauty, for the Presidency capitals are richer, by 
far, and greater, nor has she any such noble monuments of 
art or such memorials of the past as those which lend 
undying interest to Agra and Delhi. But Benares is 
tho metropolis of Hinduism, the liomo of the strange 
amalgam of creeds and oustoms that rules tho lives of so 
many dusky millious, the mysterious Queen of the Brah- 
nmnio world; and, like a queen, Benares sits by tho 
(langcis, albeit a queen with puiqjlo robes somewhat 
patched and tatt(»red and a throne of ivory and clay, 

'I'he stream of tho sacnsl rivtir swce.ps past in a wide 
crescent of pabi yellow water, and Kashi, ‘ the Hplendid,’ 
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as the Hindus call the city, looks down upon thn /U«k1 in a 
huddle of palaces and towers, of walls and window-spacf's, 
of cones and cupolas and fretted temple pyramids, with 
the tall minarets of a mosque lifting theinw’lvoK Htmily 
towards the impassive sky, as though calling upon Alhfh, 
the One and Indivisible, in indignant protest against thi- 
idolatrous tangle below. 

Beauty and squalor, pretentiousness and insiguilicanrf. 
meet you as you are rowed past the hntken lint' of 
wharves and ghats. Now a noble fa(jade, now a tunihU-d 
heap of ruin or a patch of hare sandbank and griivfil-pit : 
now the deep red gopuram of a Hindu temple, or a white 
Jain steeple, with vanes and bolls of gokl ; now the 
mighty piers and massive stone blocks of an imfininhed 
palace, which has slipped on its foundations of river-mud, 
and lies threateningly on the brink. From the irreguliir 
masses of buildings, terraced on the high hank, greet 
flights of stops load to the water's o(Ig*> ; hroad stops, 
which for many hours of the day and most days of the 
year arc all alive with pilgrims, bathing and washing, witli 
worshippers throwing their chaplets f>f marigohl »i|wm 
Mother Qunga’s bosom, with priests and astroties sitting 
in prayer under groat straw sunshudtss ; steps which the 
rod-robod women climb at evening, with their pots of 
gleaming brass and dripping earthen howls; Htep.M down 
which they bring the dead for burning, atid the dying 
that they may pass away with their feet wet fr<tm ihe 
lapping of the itiver of Life. 

Apart from its sumptuous water-front, there is little 
dignity and charm in Be-narits. fl’he t«jmpleH, cweti the 
Golden Temple itself, are mean things, with no claim to 
arohit(!<!turaI irierit. Tins old town is a ntist of imnaw 
lanes, where the pilgrims, on their way to tins shrines 
and th(! bathing ghats, can look into tim tiny booths from 
which is heard the clink of the brassworker’s hauitiu^r nml 
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chisel, as he works at his images of Mahadeo and Parvati 
and Ganesh. 

The Mohammedans trampled heavily on Kashi, and 
most of its older shrines disappeared. If you want to sen 
the true memorials of Hindu art, in its stronger days, 
you must go elsewhere, to Madura or Tanjore or Con- 
jnvaratn, or to the temple caves of Ellora, enriched with 
sculptured figures almost Holltmic in their austere 
simplicity. Benares, like Borne, has passed under the 
hoof of the spoiler. 

Hut AtirivngKeh, the iconoclast, broke the idols of the 
sacred city in vain. When the Prince of Wales rode 
through tiin flowor-festooned streets of Benares at tho 
head of a groat elephant procession, a company of 
aHceticK, ragged and unkempt, greeted him at one point. 
A littltf farther on there was a kind of lofty throne, under 
tlm canopy of which were seated two boys, dressed in tho 
riclu(St silks and je^wels, with half a doam gorgeous 
attendants to Iwdd gilded fans and macses behind them : 
i.tnall lioys, who might havts he<m princes themsidves, by 
the haughty inwuc.iance of their demeanour. These*, were 
the hereditary muhants, the heads, by right of descent, 
of the great religious ttorporations, 'I’hiiy typified that 
insolent ec-chniiasticism of which Benares is tho centre, 
even as tht> fakirs repnsHcnttal the crowd of ignorant 
fanatics who wande.r into its courts, as irresponsible as 
its sacred hulls and cows, and not miudi nujre intelligent. 

Benares is tho cmbwliment of Hinduism, and, like 
Hinduism, it biaves on tho mind the impreHsion of a con- 
fused Jumble, a mass of contradictions. What is thti 
Hindu religion ? Mon who have spent moreytsars upon it 
than I have spfsnt days confess themselves unable to 
answer the qtKssUom To the suiHjrflcial observer it seems 
to be the strangest mixtunj: magic t«raperc<l by meta- 
physics, wicording to one epigrammatic douoription. The 
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outsider, however, sees more oi the ma^ie, the crude 
idolatry, than of the philosophy. l\irh!ips ho doi h it lui 
injustice on that account. The spiritual impress which 
Brahmanism has laid upon the Indian people is hidden 
from him. But what ho does see is the welter of .super- 
stition in which it leaves the masses, the tyranny (<f 
priestcraft it lays upon them, the solid barrier with which 
it walls round private life, the crude, cumbrous, repellent 
maze of rules and observances, on which it places the 
stamp of despotic custom and immutable law. 

It is full of contradictions, not, perhaps, in this 
differing from other religions. It enjoins hintUirness, 
solf-saorifico, mercy, so that some of its votaries will not 
take the life of a stinging instsct ; and it can e,vhihit tlu! 
most relentless cruelty, nspccially wheru its own formal- 
ism is involved. ‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ is the maxim ; 
therefore a pious Hindu will allow an ox with a hrokett 
leg to starve to death in lingering agony by the waysidn. 
When you hoar of the barbarities practised ui»on wtniien 
in child-birth, of the savage rites with which the dying 
are surrounded, the child-marriages, the porw)CUti(»n of 
widows, you sometimes feel inclined to wish that the 
misBionaries and the Imperial Government could (‘.ombiiu’ 
to swoop the whole business into the sea. 

Yet the Hindus ate a kindly people, with more highly 
dcv(!l()p(wl family affections than (mrselves, If tlmy do 
cruel things it is with the intention to he humane, Their 
humanity looks beyond this transient world to that which 
inoluchss and comprehends all others, and it points vagiudy 
to the supreme abstraction, of which the horrible gods and 
distorted idols are grotesyuo or feirrifying symbols. 

Of d(!ath, of the dead, and of the dying you sec iiiiiidi 
at Benares, for every Hindu would like to in-rish by thti 
(»ang<!H if ho could. The Burning Ghat on th« wattir- 
frunt is always Ixisy, and tho tourist, as he is rowed 
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alonp, can see the pile of logs crackling briskly with a 
stiff brown corpse laid upon it. There is no sanctity and 
no privacy about this place of cremation. The poor relic 
of humanity lies unregarded by the strand before the 
ilamcs do their work upon it. Pariah dogs, the sacred 
dogs of Benares, prowl about with expectant eyes ; know- 
ing that the body may somotimes be thrown half- 
consumed into the river. 

That used often to be done to save the expense of fuel, 
though it happens less frequently now that the Govern- 
ment provides wood enough for every pyre free of charge. 
The Burners of the Dead, an unclean caste, who alone may 
tend the fumtral fire, are sitting on a neighbouring bulk, 
engaged in cheerful conversation ; others are raking with 
long rods among the blazing heaps, poking down an 
I'xposod skull or a charred protruding foot; close by 
wonuiu are dipping clothes in the Ganges, or filling their 
waUtr-pots, without a glance at the pile and its burden. 
Infii i.s cheap in India, and death too common. 

At certain xdimcs, and in Benares especially, when 
Hindus are at the point of death, their kinsmen drag them 
from their aick-rorjms, that they may breathe their last 
bcsichi a iioly river. A heartless custom, it seems, which 
must bo tlui cause of much suffering to racked and 
shattered frantos, and is at times scarcely distinguishable 
from murder; for in the old days, if the victim, when 
brought to the water, still obstinately refused to render 
up his soul, they would occasionally help him on his way 
by filling his mouth with mud. 

Yot even this rite is not always repulsive. In Benares, 
drifting down the stream, one late and luminous afternoon, 
somfi w<»!kH before the approach of the Prince had caused 
the banks to bo btssot with decorated house-boats, I passed 
clomi to the Manikivrnika Ghat, the most sanctified of all 
the stairways that lead to the Gauges. At the foot of tlm 
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steps, a group of three or four men worn bending over a 
recumbent form, swathed in white. As wc came oppositti 
the ghat we saw that the figure was that of a wrunan, 
lying stretched upon a couch or mattress of cotton, with 
the feet just touched by the sacred water. 

She had been brought here to die, so that her spirit 
might pass into the other world, saved and purified by the 
river of redemption. The dying light fell full upon the 
dying face ; and it showed us the eyes already half-closed 
and a smile of transfiguring peace playing about the pale 
and quivering lips. There was no suggestion of harshness 
in this scone; it was one of painful hoanty. Happiness 
was written on the wan fi'atures under the loose whito coif, 
the happiness of an intjinso and passionate (■aim, like tliat 
of the doomed Cenci girl oJi Leonardo’s canvas ; and in 
the attitudes of the watching athindants there was a 
grave and reverent tondernesK. 

But when I looked up the bank I saw another party 
carrying a litter on which a sick old man was lying. 
They woro ninning fast, and audible gwians broke from 
the wretched shrivelled creature, am they jolted his cra*y 
catafalque over the rough path, anxious to got it down 
to the brink before the end came. Ko Hindnism shows 
its twofold aspect ; and who shall say how far the deep 
spiritual tranquillity it yields its votaries is balanced by 
the wrongs, the follies, and the barbarisms, which hivtt 
under its shelter ? 

There is no religion in which thfi diff(*rcnco hctwccn 
th<’, elect and the common herd is so nuirk«!d. I'Voni a 
Welsh revivalist to an Oxford profi'Rsor of theology the 
acclivity is steep. But tlio gtilf hi'twcrui the highly 
oultivahid Hindu, who is a philosophical Banthi-ist, wid 
tiui villager, smearing hiinH<ilf with the bkKxl of Imtclutred 
goats before tlu* altar of Durga, is wider. In practhsi, 
one might say that ilindntsm consists largely of priest* 
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craft and a genial, primitive, rollicking, unclean idolatry. 
'i\) ‘ feed and fee ’ the Brahmans is the main duty of the ; 
lajTnan : that done, he is free to worship stocks and stones, i 
or gliosts and demons, or any foe-faw-fo-fum images that ’ 
seize his fancy ; and his morals may take care of them- 
selves, provided he sticks to certain caste practices and 
abstains from the killing of cows. 

Loose as the system is, it holds two hundred and forty 
millions in a clasp which has never relaxed through the 
centuries, and is just about as firmly fastened to-day as 
<iver. It is natural to assume that Hinduism is a waning 
force, weakened by its impact upon modem science and 
progress. But that is extremely doubtful. Some of those 
who know most about India believe that the change is 
in the opposite direction. They tell us that of late years 
there has been a striking revival of Brahmanism, that it 
is going forward instead of backward, that it is clutching 
closer into its subtle embrace whole classes and tribes 
who before hung loose from its influence. 

At the first glance one would say that the railway, the 
telegraph, the printing-press, the secondary school, must 
make short work of the idol-worship, the hideous altars, 
the battotiing temple hordes, the offerings, and the sacri- 
tuuis. But this docs nut seem to be the case. It may bo 
that Hinduism is even assisted in its onward march by 
these new agencies. The railways make the pilgrimages 
to the sacred rivers and the famous shrines easier and 
more popular. These festivals are public holidays as 
much as religions celebrations ; but the priests and the 
sadhus profit by them. They have learnt how to use 
the printing-press, and with their vernacular tracts and 
cheap liturgies they are bringing into the regular Hindu 
communion many aboriginals and Animists and outcasts 
and others, who wore formerly mere pagans. Now that 
alt India is drawn closer together by bettor communi- 
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cations and the printed word, so that its variouH prf>- 
vincoB are growing conacioun of a certiiiti identity, tlu! 
one thing they have in common, which is the Hrah- 
inanical system, emerges more clearly. It is becomin!.'; 
better organised, and is gaining some of the nttriliuu-s 
of a church as well as a vague creed. 

But education— aurely this must teliV N«t doubt it 
does; but the educated Hindu SfiinetimeH rccnnciltH 
the Higher Thought with the Lower Act in a Ktnrtlin >4 
fashion. It is not merely that ciiltivatctl native 
gentlemen, university graduates, trained lawyers, 
writers, will doff their European ideas with their I'liirnjwjin 
garments inside their own d(«>rs, ami suhinit themselves 
to the most irrational codn of castc) formularies. They 
do more. Persons who can quote Herbert Hpeneer and 
Weissniann at an English dinin'r-table may ' go Knnli * 
at any moment. You may hav«i a native frieml, let us s.a.v 
a Sessions Judg«! — I am not giving an imaginary eisve-™ 
who seems in tins ordinary way all that is enlightened 
and rofmod. He understands our fashions, is acquainted 
with our literature, bohavus in his office, or when yon ask 
him to your house, much like any well-hriHl English- 
man. But the festival of Kali comes, and yon must 
not ho surprised to find him, daubed with red paint, 
half-naked, with dishevelled hair, howling and shrieking 
in the midst of a frenzied crowd of idol-worshippers. 

Bomo people, whose opinions desttrvt^ respitct, hold 
that Hinduism is destined eventually to succumb before 
the advance of Christianity. The Light of the (lospel, 
waxing perhaps somewhat dimmer in the Wtwt, may Isi 
relumed in the East. 

Oh, never star 

Was lost here hut it rose afar 1 

Look East, whore wliole new thousands are. 

in Vishnu-land what Avatar '/ 
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Not, I think, this avatar. Christianity, it is true, is 
making some progress, and the actual increase in the 
number of native converts between the last two Oenaiises 
is rtfinarkable. It rose from l,24(5,fX)0 in 1872 to 
2,(5(}4,000 in 1901, which is at the rate of more than 
1 18 per cent, for the thirty years. In Madras, during the 
decade 1891-1901, the increase of the whole population 
was 7-2 i)cr cent., while that of the Christians was 
18' I per cent. In the Houthem Presidency one person in 
thirty-eight is a Christian, and in some of the contiguous 
native states the proportion is even higher, so that it 
amounts to almost a quarter of the entire population in 
Cochin and Travancoro. It is in the South that Chris- 
tianity is strongest; for here a colony of the so-called 
Syrian Christians has been in existence possibly since 
Apostolic times,’ and the Portugueso and the Society of 
Jesus have been making Koman Catholics of the Tamils 
and Telugus for oonturios. Of lato the Anglicans, and 
various other Protestant missionaries, have been busy, 
and have gained a considerable number of converts, chiefly 
in Madras, but also to a lesser degree in Bengal, the 
Punjab, and other provinces. But, taking India as a 
whole, there is only one Christian for every ninety-nine 
peratms belonging to some other religious community. 

And the increase, such as it is, does not show itself 
among the educated classes, nor among those with much 
pniiitnsiott to social status. The high-oaste Hindu does 
not become a convert. 1 once asked an excellent 
missionary, who had boon for over thirty years in a 
native Btate and spoke with some satisfaction of the 
results of his work, how many Brahmans he had brought 
int*> his fold. Ho answered, ‘ Ono ’ ; and X afterwards 
aHcertainud that this solitary proselyte was a man who 

* Thf* Hyrlftn Clmrflh in Indin wiwi «aitl to hitvii bimn ftnindfjd by 

TUounui. lt» afthfivoiitM litill numbfir about half a million peruonH. 
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had got into difficulties with his own communion becanw 
of a marriage which violated caste rules. The ( 'hristijm 
converts como from another class of society. 

In the Indian Army List the constitution «£ tlio regi- 
ments is given according to the race and ciihU* of th«« 
soldiers; two companies of Sikhs and two oompanieH of 
Punjabi Mohammedans, and so on. Against the nanms 
of a few of the battalions, which boar tho old title «if 
Carnatic Infantry, one finds this curious entry : ‘ 4 com- 
panies Sikhs ; 2 companies Mohammedans ; 2 companitw 
Faruihs and ChrUtianH.’ For official purposes it seftiuH 
that Christians can be conveniently classed with tlm 
pariahs or outcasts. There is a certain hrns(pu*neHH ifj 
tho description, but it corresponds roughly with the fac-ts. 
The convotts to Christianity, especially the recent con- 
verts, are drawn (so tho Madras Cuiihus ofl'uu’r tells us) 

almost QiUiroly from the olauHes of Hindus whieh an* lowest in 
the social scalu. Those pooplu have little to lose by (urMilting 
the oreud of their forefathers. As long as Ihoy remain Hindus 
they are daily and hourly made to fiHil that they are of 
oornmouer clay than their neighbours. Any attempts whioh 
they may make to educate thornsolves or tiutlr children an* 
actively discouraged by the classes above them : caste rcstrie- 
tiouB prevent thorn from quitting the toilsome, uncertain, and 
undignified moans of subsistonoe, to which custom lia't con- 
demned them, and taking to a handicraft or a tnulu ; t hey ani 
snubbed and reprossed on all public occasions: are n-ficied 
admission even to the temples of their goiis : and can hope for 
no more helpful partner of their joys and sorrows than tho 
unkempt and unhandy maiden of the paracluiri with her 
very primitive notions of comfort and chaitdimHis, 

Whatever one may think of miKsionary nflfort in a 
general way, it can hardly he douhttsl that it is an 
excellent thing tor many of these poor ouUmiits to ho 
received into a bo<ly which releases them from the iron 
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whackleB fettered on them at birth and helps them to 
OHcape from their serai-servile condition. The converted 
sweeper or pariah has made a distinct advance in the 
Hcjcial scale. He has acquired a position of his own, he is 
a member of an association which includes many of his 
‘ bettfirs,’ he is allowed to cultivate his solf-rospeet, and he 
can, if he pleases, acquire the rudiments of an education, 
not to mcmtion other advantages; for the missionaries 
are charitable, and have some funds at their disposal. It 
is significant, though not surprising, that there is often 
a iM)rcr*ptible growth of Christian converts in districts 
where poverty has been accentuated by recent drought 
and famine. 

But while Christianity is thus doing something for the 
lowest grade of Hindus, there does not seem much 
evidence that it is touching the higher classes. Chris- 
tian ethics exercise a certain impalpable influence on 
Hindu thought ; for Hinduism has a capacity for assimi- 
lating other faiths and systems. If the Brahmans found 
Christianity really formidable, I imagine they would 
absorb it, just as they absorbed Buddhism. They are 
content to ignore it, so lung os it does not get far beyond 
tlm village helots and the residuum of the towns. As for 
the educated Hindu, when he has tasted of the springs 
(if Western (mlightonmeiit and emancipated himself from 
the tetuits of hts fathers, he commonly becomes an 
agnostic or a rationalist, usually retaining just enough 
orthodoxy, in matters of ceremonial, to avoid shocking 
jtublic opinion. Christianity offers him few temptations. 
i{(! can get all the latitude ho needs without leaving his 
own community. 


T 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ISLAM AND ITS CIIILDIIKN 

Thb banners of the morning wore Ktreatning in IoMm of 
flying crimson across a sky of p<tnrl as tho luxurious 
special train of the Groat Indian Pouinsula linilway 
slowed up outside tin*, cantonment station. I thr«*w down 
the window-shuttor aiul looked out upon a slieet of water, 
a floor of smooth and polished ttirqimists, edged with a 
blood-rod border whore th« flaming light had caught luid 
stained the shallows. It was th(t great tank, or artificial 
lake, which lies just outside the Nimm's capital of 
Hyderabad. 

The city was all astir, for the Nizam had brought out 
his troops and his honscihold retainers to do honour to the 
Shahzada, and the townspeople and many visitors frcmi 
the countryside were in the straits. Bo one of the jhohi 
picturesque of Indian towns was seen at its hi .st. 
Nowhere, except perhaps in Peshawar and in Urtiuhay, 
had one tuicn more diverse typos assciniiled. Jfydemhml 
is the premier Mohamniedan Htahj of hulia, and Inkun 
was very variously represented. 

P'rosb from Mysore with its plump, clifcrful, swarthy 
little men and women, wo were Iiere oma* mt)rf» fac«< to 
fact! with Kotuo old frittnds from tlm North hawk-noned 
Pathans, tall Puiijahi Moliammcdans, JtohillaK, Atridis, 
and Afghans. I’ho Hydcrahad sovtitcigns have long 
drawn their mercenaries from ail Mussulman India and 
beyond it, Jlorti wo saw oompaiiits of the Nizam's 
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famous ‘ Arab ’ irregulars, their heads enwrapped in loose 
hooded turbans of safficon yellow, which is the Hyderabad 
court colour. Arabs these men are called ; but many of 
them had the thick lips, the woolly hair, and the ebony 
skin of Africa. 

There were the Nizam’s regular troops, too, iu baggy 
red breeches, with crooked sword-bayonets, oddly re- 
miniscent of the French infantry of the Second Empire 
(lays. Alongside these relics of the past, with their 
obsolete Enfield rifles, were other Hyderabad battalions 
armed with Martinis ; and finally his Highness’s Imperial 
Horvice Cavalry, with magazine carbines and all the best 
modem equipment, a corps able to hold its own with the 
picked regiment of British Indian Lancers which had 
come down from Hecunderabad to act as the I*rince’s 
escort. 

There is much that is reminiscent of Turkey in this 
the Iarg(!8t Moslem capital outside the dominions of the 
I’adishah, (lono are the days when scarcely a man walked 
in llyduraha<l without arms in his hand or about his 
person. Ytut you still see the peasant coming in from the 
wilder rural districts of the Dokhan with his brasB-barrellod 
hollow-huttwl gun over his shoulder, and the yeoman oc 
small squirottn with a broad curved yataghan in a scabbard 
of faded velvet belted to his ui<lo, and a whole magaziuo 
of knives, daggers, and flint-look pistols in his leather 
girdle. Here, also, are many men and boys in the red fez 
or hwhiish, which is an uncommon headgear in the rest 
of India ; and sometimes you observe that it completes 
the costume of a jHirtly gentleman in a black frock coat, 
who might put I’aslia or Boy to his name in Cairo or 
Constantinople. 

in the intervals of waiting, the soldiers sit on the 
lieels <if their deplorable shoes and smoko ba<l cigarettes, 
and slouch about, as they do iu Monastir and Kalonika. 
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Suddenly they spring to attention, and present uniih ; and 
the civilians, frock-coated officials and all, prostrate them- 
selves, with an ultra-Oriontal salaam, htiads knocking tlt«’ 
ground, as when in Stamboul the Kultou drives fortlt to 
the Solamlik, A yellow-painted landau dashes by, and in 
it is seated a gentleman with side-whiskers and sharply 
cut, rather Semitic features — a little gentleman, incon- 
spicuously dressed, who looks about him with the eye ol 
a king. You do not need to he told that this is his High- 
ness the Nizam, sole and autocratic soven.'ign, by tlw' 
grace of God and the Governmont of India, of a tJ-rritory 
as largo as Groat Britain, and ruler of more people than 
are contained in the Dominion of Canada and the ('oinuion > 
wealth of Australia taken together. 

It is a long walk through Hyderahad, f(»r th«' city is 
larger oven than its population of -loD.OOO ^vould I«;ad you 
to imagine. Past white-walltKl hungalows and public 
buildings, sot bock in roomy gardens, under higli 
medisoval -looking arches, tlirough fttrieng after furlong of 
the painted hutches of the bazaar, you eoine at length to 
the far end of the town, whens the Faluknauia I’alaco is 
perched on high. 

About the story of this royal r(iBidtme.<i there is u 
distinct flavour of the nearer, and tlus ohUfr, Kasl. It 
was built, out of his modest savings, by one of the 
ministers of the last Nizam- -not, of course, the great 
Sir Salar Jung, who was everything that was honctnrahle 
and distinguished, but aitother sjiinewhat lens prei'i'if'. 
The Nizam’s favourite sultana cast the <'yeh of desire 
upon this delectable abode, and pointed out to her lord that 
it was far too good for a subject, and ut any ratu nmeli 
bettor than the old palace down below in t!»e town. S<i 
the minister was informetl that he would have h* sell the 
ploasuro-houw! to his iintster, and, sorely against his will, 
ho compliwl, receiving, os some say, its full equiviilt<«it lu 
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rupees, and, as others aver, considerably less. However 
this may have been, the Light of the Zenana soon tired 
of the toy. After a few months it was abandoned, and it 
has never been regularly occupied since. Except when 
the Nizam entertains guests of state, it lies upon the 
hillside empty and silent, with its saloons filled with 
French furniture and gilding and glass-lustre chandeliers — 
a monument of reckless expenditure and uncalculating 
caprice. 

Prom the terrace of this same palace there is a pro- 
spect which is hard to beat. At the foot of the hill, tho 
gre.at city with its suburbs spreads out over many miles 
of country, a dim blur of groves and gardens, with the 
lanes of small dwelling-houses hidden by the leafage, and 
only here and there tho outlines of a palace, or tho 
bulbous domes and white shafts of a mosque, showing 
among tho date-palms and mango-trees. Beyond the 
suburbs and tho sparkling azure lakes lies the grey-brown 
Dt'khan tableland, crossed by jutting ridges and ragged 
masses of isolated rock. 

( )i\ one of those omincnces you are able to make out 
tlm remnants of walls and towers and ramparts, which are 
tho colossal ruins of tlm fortrcss-palaco of Golconda, that 
famous stronghold of tho earlier Mussulman dynasty, 
ovontually oxtinguished by tho Moghul Emperors. India 
has many hill-fortrosses ; for in its centuries of warfare 
no potentate, whether he was emperor, king, or feudal 
noble, could doom himself safe unless he could shelter 
his wives, his troasuros, and his faithful followers behind 
soiiHi impregnable fastness, buildcd upon a rock. There 
is (Hie such, a marvel of inaccossible situation and defen- 
sive ingenuity, at Daulatabad, near tho cave-temples of 
Kllora, in the far corner of tho Nizam’s state. 

Hut Golconda is the most impressive of all ; perhaps 
tho most impressive castle ruin in tho world. Its size is 
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protligiotis ; Kenilworth or Warwick wnnhl ''ci into a 
comer of tho vast apace of boukler-Ktrewn hill oiioIohi'*! 
within its crenellated walls. Whole blocks of dwellinu- 
housos and nests of courts and allisys were seattorod here 
and there among the ramparts and biistions and fortilinl 
terraces ; the great stone-stepped path that hwds throiioh 
them to the palace-rooms at tho summit of the hill is likf 
the main street of a town. Tho fortress Sfajiiis built to 
hold, not merely a garrison, hut a peftphi ; as indeed it 
did in tho long siege, of Ui87, when for eight mouths 
Abdnl Hasan, the last of the Kutah Hhahi kings, held out 
against tho hosts of Aurangasb, The defenee is a fme 
romanti<! story of heroism, treachery, and vidontus ad- 
venture. Hut in tlu! end tho Moghuls |)revailed ; mul 
it is tho d<!Heondaut of the Moghul's Ii«'UlfnHuI, the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, tho Vieoroy of the I>eki)ait. wl«» rules 
over llyde,rahad to-day as the ,1'reniier l*nneo «tf Iiidi.i 
under tho Imperial Crown of Hritain. 

‘ If tlui Ni/.am goes, all is lost.' Ko wrote the (lover- 
nor of Hombay to tho ltoHide.ni at Hyderabad in theerisis 
of the Mutiny. Hut the Nixam did not go. He sttsal 
faithfully by uh, romumbering that wo hail saved his house 
when all MohainiuoduiuHiu was Isdng swept out of India 
by tho Mahratta flood. Tho fldolity rd tho Dokhan prino< ;t 
has boetn nswardod by Utavitig tluun in a position of quasi • 
independence such as no other chief iu Inflia enjoys. 

lint this has made them rather foniiidablu too ; and 
we have paid thorn tho enmplimetd «<f k' eping pretty 
nearly the largest concentrated force in India in their 
dojuiniouH. At Bocundorahad, which is an outlying snhiirb 
of Hyderahad, tho I’rincti of Wales wa« abl>* to review 
some nine thousand troops, inehiding four Hritish regi- 
ments and thron batterios of iloyal Artilhtry. Wo do 
not, however, interfent more than we vim Iieip with tho 
Nimm's inturmil policy, and wo Itaivo hitn to carry tm his 
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domestic administration chiefly by the aid of his own 
subjects. There are very few Englishmen in his High- 
ness’s employment, and only an exiguous squad of 
oflicials has boon ‘ lent ’ him by the Government of India. 

That the principality, under such circumstances, should 
be as well managed as our own provinces, or even as 
some of the other native states, is not to be expected, 
b’or thirty years the Nizam’s predecessors were guided by 
the counsels of Sir Salar Jung, the greatest of native 
Indian statesmen in modern times, who introduced and 
carried out salutary reforms in every department. There 
has been some falling-off since his death, and Hyderabad 
in recent years has not been exactly a model state, nor 
is it MU at present. Hut it is improving. The present 
Nizam has his faults. Ho is said to be somewhat indo- 
Uiut tmd dilatory, and a little too Oriental in his ways. 
Vet ho is understood to bo a capable man, with much 
natural ability and considerable force of character. He 
tiikuH a great interest in educational matters, and is a 
umriifictmt supporter of Mohammedan teaching insti- 
tutions, not uioroly in his own dominions, but in other 
parts of India, ile appears to bo honestly desirous to do 
ids Imst for his twelvo millions of subjects, of whom the 
most part are peasants painfully striving to squotize a 
Hulwistfince out of a hard and unfruitful soil. 

Tht) Nizam is a iwrsonage in India outsidtj his own 
territory. For Mohammedanism, if it has lost its old 
political prcidominanoe, is still a groat force in India. It 
is the faith of one ptJrson out of every five in the country, 
'rhri King-Kmporor rules more than half the Mohamme- 
<ian population of the world, the Sultan of Turkey coming 
a very long way behind him. There is one province — that 
of tho North-West Frontier — which is almost entirely 
MohH!»m<jdan, the Hindus being an unimportant minority, 
Mohammedans are numerous in thoPunjah, and they ar<! 
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to bo. found scattered ovorywhero down tu tho »’xtrcn»! 
South, especially in the towns. 

In Eastern Benpal there are Home twciity-Kini n ftr 
twenty-eight million fnllowcrH of the Prophet, and in 
this region they arc increasing more rapidly than tin- 
Hindus; for the Mussulman, with his varied diet, haw a 
better physique than the pulse and grain ft eding Mndi- 
manists, and, moreover, he does not hclic-ve in child- 
wedlock, nor does he think it wrong for widows to 
ro-marry. The high nnd growing proporti(m of the, 
Mohammedan population in Bengal is one of the Inird 
nuts for the Bengalis to crack. It is also an elementary 
fact which is not, T. think, so genetnilly nppn htmded in 
England as it should be. 

By race those Bengal Mbhainnicdmin are akin to the 
Hindus, and that, indeed, is tnie of lh»( groat, ninjority of 
their co-religionists outside the frontier dintricl)i. M».nt 
of them are descended from Hindus who were eon verted 
daring the long period of Moslem rule. They ttxist as a 
standing argument against that modern floctrine which 
ascribes everything to race, anti nothing to environment, 
education, social conditions, and custom. 

It is commonly held that the roligitm and 80 c.iHl system 
of Islam tend to develop tho character of the Imliao 
Moharamodan somewhat at the expense of his inteUect. 
He is simpler, braver, more niasouline than the Hindu, 
more devout, in a rough, practical, struightff.rwanl fashion, 
but Uses subtle, loss ingenious, less acute, and h-ss capable 
of fiKsimilating the methods of modern etlutraiion. Ho 
makcH a first-rate soldier, he is useful as a police.inan, an 
inspector, or a watchman, and he. does fairly well m any 
position where courage, fidelity, and a Kerf,ain M-lf-resjufct 
are requisite ; at times ho exhibits a distinct aptitude for 
trade, and us a shopkeeper he is frequently successful. 
He is a convoniont man to have as butler or i«-rsonal 
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attendant, for in the first place he is in moderation honest, 
and, secondly, he is not under the tyranny of caste rules, 
and can servo food to a Christian without a qualm. 

But the Hindu boats him at the office and the desk 
and in the class-room. This is one of the reasons why 
there ouf?ht not to bo direct appointments to the higher 
Civil Service l)y competitive examination in India. It is 
tolerably certain that in this contest the baba and the 
Brahman would drive the Mohammedan out of the field, 
and that would ho unfortunate. Most Indian Mussul- 
mans cherish in their hearts some memory of the days 
when thetir fathers were the masters of India, and they 
l)(di((vc., rightly or wrongly, that if over the English power 
were shaken they would regain their old predominance. 
In the meanwhile they will endure being the subjects of 
a Christian race, whoso character they respect, and whose 
religion they can understand. But to the feebler tribes 
«»f idol-worshippers, as they consider them, they protest 
indignantly that it would bo an outrage to ask thorn to 
yiehl ohedientje. 

Wnglisluiuin, for their part, find it easy to got on with 
the ehildron of Islam. They have no difficulty in liking 
men who have good manners without servility, and who 
{wmsesK some of the open-air qualities and tastes wo 
asorils) to ourselves. The Hindu, with his glih tongue, 
his pliant brain and back, 'his fantastic social rites, and 
his inccimprohensiblo religion, puzzles and annoys us. The 
Mohammedan gentleman is just the man wo should like 
to HOH taking a prominent part in our provincial adminis- 
tration. The difficulty is to get him there ; for he is apt to 
be too conservative and obscurantist, too haughtily oon- 
tempturms of modern progress and modem learning, and 
t(K> much under the influouco of an obsolete system of 
education. Mohammedans of the bettor olass are still 
rather disposed to regard Western knowledge as at once 
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impious and vulgar, tending to disbelief in the Koran and 
to the neglect of the classical literatures of i*(!r»'ian ami 
Arabic. 

There is, however, a progressive inovenumt in rndian 
Mohammedanism. The chief promoter of this n-form 
was the late Sir Syod Ahmed Khan, a man who <li<l mort! 
to broaden the minds and liberalise the view.s (;f his 
co-religionists than any Indian Mohammedan since the 
Emperor Akbar. Sir Syed, who was a ineinl>«r of an 
old family which had hold high office under the Moghul'-!, 
devoted his life, his conspicuous ability, and the whole < .{ 
a considcrabhs fortune, to the encouragement of odneation 
on European lines among those of Ins countrymen whf> 
professed the faith of Islam. lie was to tlin mid a devout 
Mussulman, and ho believed that Moslem .schools and 
colleges should ho strictly denominational ; that in to any, 
that instruction in the doctrines of tlieir cnied, hy their 
own (pialifiod teachers, should heproviiled for the studeiitH. 
Hut in all secular subjects ho saw no reason why the 
youthful Mohammedan should not have the advantagi's 
of the best modern training. His i!tTortH~"long tmpodi)d 
by his co-religionists, and even viewed askance l>y tiiaiiy 
Englishmen — culminated in the establishment of a first- 
rate school and college for the education of Moham- 
modans at Aligarh in the United Provincos. This is in 
some respects the finest educational institution in India. 
I do not know that a much better one is to he found in 
Kngliind. 

it is worth while to go h) Aligarh, if only to have 
ytuir convictions disturbed, and your Ishtd in tiie iiHiradi- 
cable iliirerences laitween J*',ast and West n little shaken, 
'i'he time 1 spent at Aligarh (I took care not to visit it 
when the Iloyal party wont then*, wishing to see tlji. 
college under its normal everyday aspivt) I fomul 
extremely instructive and a trifle bewildering. The town 
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iH an interesting old place, with a fine fort and a pictur- 
('RqiHi mosque, and a Hindu tank with tame monkeys 
swarming about it ; and the bazaar seemed to me the 
obmnest anti best kept of any I had seen in India. The 
Civil Btation outside the city is clean and neat, too, with 
nice witle roads, and bungalows set back in suburban- 
Itjoking giirtk-ns and avenues of fine trees. Everything is 
trim and orderly and quiet ; there is an academic, almost 
an ecclesiastical, feeling in the air ; a bishop in his gaiters 
would scariudy settm out of place hero. 

Hir Syod Ahmed’s foundation is so closely modelled on 
Wentt-m lin<!H that you find it hard to believe, as you go 
round tho buildings and courts with the Principal, that 
you arc not bivck in the old country, with a cathedral 
Kpire or a cfuttio keep somewhere in the background. Tho 
I'stablislimcnt is carried on under English direction. The 
Principal, Mr, W. A. ArchlK>ld, who has succeeded those 
famous Indian educationists, Mr. Theodore Morison 
and Mr. Theodore Hock, is a distinguished Cambridge 
graduaU*. Ktjgiish university men, too, are tho professors 
and the hiawlmaster of tho school, vrith native grtwluatos 
«if ludiati universities to EMsist thorn. 

The small dormiloricjs, in which tho students live, are 
Imilt roun<l large, cjuadrangUjs like thoso of an Oxford or 
tJamhridge college. Thisns are locturo-rooms, with forms 
anil ilesks, and a groat dining>hall, and crinkot-grounds, and 
football-fields, and tennis-courts. In one comer of tho 
great court them is tho mosque, whicih might bo tho 
college cliaiMtl, where the studimts are expected to attend 
prayerfi daily ; and I suppose they are taken to task by 
their tutors if they fail to put in the statutory number of 
attendances. 

We go into one of tho studiMits’ rooms. In dofer- 
..ttcij to tho Indian climate it has ‘chicks’ before tho 
doors and windows, and whitewash, or distemper, instead 
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of paper on the walls ; and the furniture is Kcanty, as it 
always is in India. But the apartment ixsirs a 
coluiiiablo resomblanco to a study at an Kiij^UkIi publio 
school, or oven an undorfjraduate.’s abode, say at Selwyii 
or Keble. There is the student's bed on one side, bis 
table on the other. His shelf of books hanf^s a^'ainst tiu* 
wall, and upon it you may note Sttibbs's Cinixtitudonnl 
History, Mill’s Political Econmny, perhaps a Candmid^'e 
Euclid and Algebra, as well as a Persian and Amide 
Grammar, In one comer there, is a stand of horkey- 
sticks ; in another a cricket-bat and aonin Indian club (, 
with a pair of boxing-gloves; on one. wall pietiires of 
the King and the Sultan of 'J’urkey, a highly coloured 
ohromo of Windsor Castle., and a photograph of the 
members of tho Eirst Eleven in their caps and flannels. 

Athletics are much cultivated at Aligarh. They have 
excellent football and hockey hiams, an<l their tirie.ket is 
pretty nearly tho best in India, whi(th is saying a gtsid 
deal. Cricket, during tho hwt f«w yftars, has tsaiight on 
throughout the Poninsula, and is playial by tho natives all 
over the country with tho utmost and nonsidorable 
skill. In fact, it is now almost a native game, the Anglo- 
Indian being more inelinod to devote himself to polo and 
hockey. This is partly because tho latter gamoH impo lows 
dilatory and provide more oxorciBO with a smaller expen- 
diture of time. But I boHove tho waning inf,«Te>>t in 
cricket among tho white community is also due to a 
couHcujusnoas that tho natives aro playing it so well 
that matches with them aro not altogether satisfiwstory tfi 
the mling race. There aro certainly not many ref'itm nUl 
or other cricket-clubB in India which cotild engago the 
Aligarh boys with any confidonco. 

I got into onnvorsation with a memhnr of the erieket 
eleven, and in two minutes I forgot that he was an Indian, 
Ho talked of tho game, of the matches they ha<l w<in a»«I 
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Inr-t, th« pro, lu'ctivi' Hrranpi'iiHiiitH fur th« next season, 
rtf f(»utl,!ill 1(11 i iluf AiiKtmlians, uf piR-Hticking and shoot- 
ing, uf wliiclt hn Imd dune a littU* in the holidays with 
‘ hi,. and ^M^mJlllinfi also of his hooks and studies 

iui.l ay.ia-unching rxiuiiinations. He had the manner, the 
ton*', the «’Xprcs«ion, (tf a goiitlomanly, W’ell-set, healthy 
I'higlijdi hid ; h*-. might have been a sunburnt prefect at 
Wiiiohuhter, tin; iraiitain of the boat-club at Brasenose or 
'riinity Hall. Th** Principal talked to the lads just in 
till' fnink, kindly way adopted by those headmasters at 
lioiiii' whrj hapiHiii to bo men of the world rather than 
pi-dagrtguos null lajdnnts. ‘ I treat them precisely as if 
they Win* Knglish boys,' he said, ‘and often I find it an 
I'liort to rt utomber they aro anything else.’ He told me 
that they seemed to him very like our own youngstera : 
intelhictually not much better or worse, perhap with 
rather .ttrongor tuemorics and slightly less capacity for 
elorto reasoning; more docile and orient and easily 
m.’iriaged ; not, as a rule, more dnvoted to study or less 
iMlilictisi to play. 

'Che discipline and general arrangement of the college 
and the hcIuhiI are kept on the English lines so fur as is 
i'onipatiblo with a due regard for the social traditions of 
the pupils and their parents. Borne of those young gontle- 
tneii, it must be rememborod, ate married ; most will re- 
turn to homes where, of course, the customs of the 
c«,)nntiy still prevail. It would not do to send them back 
unable to oat with their own male relatives. Bo thej 
consume native food, served in the native fashion in 
the dining-halls. A tow of the Anglicising fathers send 
their hoys to whet is known as the ‘English House,’ 
where knives and forks and table-napkins and roast beef 
and boiled potatees are provided, and here the re- 
semblance to a boarding-house at one of our public 
sehools is very close indeed. The six or seven hundred 
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young followers of tlio Prophet at Aligarh ' air drawn 
from a good many divisiotiK of the Islnmir, world. In a 
group of bright youngsters with whom 1 h»r( giith<Ti d 
thero was a light-colourwl Persian, a hliKi-oycd Afghan, j. 
Bunnan from Kangoon, an obon-cheeki-d l«ty from 
Hyderabad, whoso father was an oflic<T of tin' Nizam'.'i 
‘Arabs,’ and oven a lad from Capetown, the son. I stippoM*, 
of ono of the Malay tra<lurH settled in South Africa. 'I'he 
Aligarh College is doing a work cennparahio mitfiilia 
mutandis to that of the Ithoch’S scholarships. It gets to- 
gether the picked scions of Mohaniinedanism, and gives 
them a coininnn culture and eonnnon usHociations. hici- 
dentally it is helping to bring the Indian MusNuhiuut 
gentry out of their seclusion, and ((ualifyin;; thi'iu for the 
professions and pursuits of active modern life, 

ihit the youth who gcM's to Aligarh may have a sist«*r. 
Hhe, too, Hometimes gets educati’d in these days. Hhe 
learns French and music, and reads Mugh^ih novets. 
Then in duo course she is married, and is shut up for life 
in the mitigated captivity of the xenana. 'f'he punlah is 
a much more rigorous screen for the woman of Islain 
than for her Hindu sister, and it k thrown nmnd nituiy, 
even among the poorer clasmw, who, if they w«jre of the 
rival faith, w<ntld be allowtal to escaipe from its s«'eluHi<ui. 

There are hold innovators in the Moslem cimmnuiity 
who go HO far as to suggest that married woiin n, in ihrtte 
days, might lie treated like rational human heings, and 
allowed rather more liberty than is given to habitual 
criminals in tlui West, Ami there are even mu* tir two 
Mohammedan families of high rank and umpie lioned 
orthodoxy who permit their ladies to go about unviuied 
and to talk to male persons, Kuropean and others. Jtut 

' TtM'rn aril «<v,in a fnw lllndiii), who oiiuw usihti' n w«l of 
clauMt ami arw nlU|wiHl tti nlanin Uii- riliiimOuiiMl th» iN'miaAt/ 

withunt biiiiiK siibjvctnil tu Iho ri-liMivu.* muI ((whlKK. 
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in this rr'Spcct Mn^isnlnmn ciiuincipation moves Ixit 
slowly, and it does not seem that any snlmtuntial pro^reHs 
is being made in modifying the domestic arraiigements 
which form the real barrier against genuine intimacy 
between ourselves and the pi'fjplo of India. It is dinicult 
to get to intiniato ndations with a man-ied man, when 
you will ncsvfsr he permitUu! to see his wife, and may not 
even allude to her in the course of convtirNation. 

Hpeaking at the hnporial Institute,* Mr. Themlore 
Mfirison, who was for sixtmi years tho distinguished 
l’rinci[HiI ftf the Aligarh College, aw^ribed the omiw^r- 
vatiHin of the Indian MuBsulnians, in matters of scKual 
reform, not so much to religious fanaticism us to* aquasi- 
patriotic ftseling of which they themselves were only 
dimly aware, and to which they would have found it 
dinicult to give articulate exprosKion.' In the coufliots of 
ages tho Cross and the Cremuitit have become the symbols 
not merely of two different religions (though tho kindred 
origin of both has often been recognised by cultivated 
Moiiivinmedans), hut of two distinct and rival social 
HysteniH. ‘'rhe follou'crsof lK)th religions, hein;' hahitiiatod 
to hs>k upon (‘tich other as natural omunies, had em* 
phasisod tlujse social customs in which th(>y differed from 
ouch other, and had come to regard with {Hicnliur fmtduess 
those habits and manuors which might Ist reckoneil diH> 
Unctivnly Islamic or (ihristian. rraetiiais which wtfttj 
neither good nor had in themselves heeatite lovable and 
praiseworthy wh«>n they wens nwoguised charac-Uiristies ot 
the followers of the tnu*. faith, and bigots would he in- 
clined to view with an indulgent eye even the had 
proidices of thmr own people, if they wtire in sharp 
contrast to the manners of the infidels.' 

* Iti ft iTf-ry Ircturf* tint Nutifuisil 

mC wlilvh n rn|fftrt Itfjivftii ht Um,i 

riwr#* H, iwk 
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The laiflohief of this was so strongly felt by Sir 
Ahmed that, while emphasising his strict adhoHion to nil 
the tenets of the Islamic faith, he made public nuuiiu'ia- 
tion of many of the Mohammedan customs, for which ho 
could see no sufficient cause, and ostontatiously pamded 
his liking for some English manners and habits. * His 
impenitent admiration for English ways while he was 
in this country led the Doctors of the Law in Delhi 
to set him formally under a ban, as a Kafir (mtsicle 
the pale of Moslem society, and for a long timo his 
relatives and friends dare not receive him into their 
homes. His experience was shared by all who ventur««d 
to adopt European customs. When Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk first went to dinner with an Englishman, the nows 
was telegraphed to his native city and spread consterna- 
tion through the place. On his return homo none of his 
friends came to meet him on the platform, and he was 
followed to his own doors by an angry crowd of Mussul- 
mans. The indignation ran so high that when his son dual 
shortly afterwards not a Mohammedan of the city would 
accompany the bier to the grave.’ 

It was amazing, added Mr. Morison, to observe how 
much beat could still be generated by such apparently 
trivial questions as the length of the trousers a true 
believer should wear, the out of his moustache, or the 
shaving of his beard. ‘With a sort of inarticulate 
patriotism, the old-fashioned party were struggling to 
preserve the existence of their particular civilisation.* 
Mr. Morison thought that ‘the struggle had terminated 
in favour of the Anglicising party. Islamic oivilisatdon 
had gone ; the old mode of Mohammedan life* had been 
broken up, and the most vigorous spirits in the com- 
munity were inspired by European ideals.’ One would 
not differ from so high an authority without hesitation ; 
but I am afraid Mr. Morison's view is a little too 
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sanguino. Tho strugglft Iwftwoon the New School and 
the Old School of Indian Muhnimnerlanism has not yet 
terminated decisively in favour of the former, nor is it 
renderctl loss acute by the fact that it do«!H wioni to turn 
partly upon theological dilTeroncuM.' Social reform is 
hampered by the fact that tho dead-weight of an intole- 
rant priesthood is against it, and thu Moslem is even 
more under the influence of tho inuulvie than the Hindu 
is subject to that of the guru. 

Withal, as I have said, there ia conspicuous progress, 
and this not merely among tho superior cIoshch, who are 
getting their sons ^ucated in tho learning of tho W'est 
HO that they may l)ccome magistrates, lawyom, civil 
HfjrvantH, engincerH, and dewtetH. The movement in ox- 
htnding downwards, and the Mohammedan of the peasant 
and laix)uring orders is finding his way into thu industrial 
anny. Discussing the subject witlj some (»f the loading 
j'lnployors of Cawnpore, I was nmch struck by their 

* upon Mr. liT.tun? wfiri*i by 

Mr. YuNuf Ati, m iMsaomplinhcd MohmiimiHiliirt ofilobl of tho IniUun Civil 
: ‘Chinign of oimUiiiifi whm a r,r>nixibutory ciiwn** of tho wifi* 

who^h Hir Myiffi Ahiootl wan but tin* main riwiwm wa.um uwmuut 

of \m viowji. It wai* l#iwai*m» Hir Hyoti atlopU'il otoniuuH wi*liih 

W4*ro ill tho of many MahammManM abiit»ltiti*!y lo^rffioa! if not a«ti. 
MrMJr)m Oiai ihf*ir ^rmt hairnl of him artmn. Wh<«ti hi^ wan la <t in huoknow 
bn miii Ui a moiilvin nonnfti*t*Hl witit th<« moat prnnotmmHl of anti^Alif^ari* 
^ruani^aiioiin* Wlty \u it you ami yrmr party «o atrcniKly ohji nt to 
adnitalkm ? IIm rt*plU?di, “Wu don't ohjoot U> blmrlod* udm’iititm, or to 
your w«*ariitit Knro)a*ft» What wn do to h that yr»n hiiirn 

natural Iln^idoKys that you try to inti^rproi tho Kt^mn in waya llmt wo 
«atmol follow ; that you throw aahlo Ihn authority of tim romnotutalor^i 
and lako your aland upon th«* li*kt aa lnt*trpri*(«id hy yotir own ini»rllj|/om;i 
That oxprr^Hiotk dxplaint^ tb« llm* of rl«*avaK«* lM‘twiHin tho Aligarh Hrhord 
and Ihn Cld Hnbord. Thin olmvagn hail oaiati^d in tho hintory of oltii*r 
of tho world, ami m*rtalnly in ChrMatnty. Iln Imtiniifd that tha 
firat Kr< at uiovi^tuiHnt whkh gav^ rlaa to lha lh«lormatioii umit* fmm Iho 
olaim of a tanall mhmrlty of dovout mnn to f«at^riiiHn tho right of privaMt 
pidgmont, ingf*i*ad of withoni »itt#’Nt*on tho autlmrity, on om* -tiouH 

of dmdriim ami prit«lia»i, of tho Fatborw. Tho rofrmt* party in fnUit* lot^k 
a hko position; and whon thin viow gonorally timvaih^d Wotiti'rn rivilibatiofi 
and oulturo would hw arroptod hy Mohamntodana, to thit working oof of 
tlonut humnn lawn of ciuHiirit and diivolufimont whitih thoy in oarly tnm^. di 1 
ho iitunh lu imliivnhs* 


r 
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testimony to the increase in the number of the Mussul- 
man workers. ‘ When I first came here, fittouu years 
ago,’ sadd the manager of one largo establishment, ‘ tboru 
was not more than one Mohammedan in our factoricfs to 
five Hindus ; now the proportion is at least fifty per cent.' 
I asked if the Children of Islam gave satisfaction. I was 
told that they did ; that they were getting the bettor jobs 
assigned to them, and earning higher wages. It sooiued 
to be admitted that for the posts in which some intel- 
lectual qualifications were required it was still necessary 
to resort to the Hindus ; though that, perhaps, was mainly 
because it was so much easier to find men with educa- 
tional advantages in that commmiity. 

But (although there was some dilTcrence r)f opinion on 
this point) my informants were inclined to think that, 
among the rank and file of the worknu-u, tins Mohuiu- 
medans showed a higher efficiency. Tluiy have luoro 
grit, more energy, more endurance, and more physical 
vigour ; they need less constant supervision ; and they are 
easier to deal with because they are frtat from the burden- 
some caste rules. They arc, however, somewitut less 
industrious, and not so careful in attention U) detail, 
whether as artisans or as cultivators. When X was going 
through a section of rural country, in which Jat and 
Mohammedan villages were sandwiched in together, 1 
soon found it easy to distinguish one from the other by 
the mere appearance of the lands ; for the Moslem farms 
were usually worse tilled and more slovenly than tluwe of 
tho Hindus. Besides, the Jat cultivator can g*it hm 
womankind to help him in the fields as well as the 
factory, while his rival has no such assistancM. In this 
respect, as in others, the ‘ peculiar institution ' of the 
Moslouis handicaps them in tho competition of imaleru 
industrialism. 



(^li.VrTEK XX 

T»H DIHTUKT OFFtCKR 

IjKT uh HU];i];>OHn, by a long atretuh of fancy, that wu arc 
living in tliti ynar 2100, and that the .7apanos(», taking 
advantage of the dianensiona and diviHiona among thu 
Weatorn natiuuH, havu limnnc the moHtorH of the gnmtcr 
part of hiUropo, including the itriliah IhIok. Ijiit na 
concoivo ourmdvoH in Waloa at thia hyfMitiietical period. 
The Principality ia inhabiusd by two and u-hulf miiliotiH 
of [H'oph!, Hpoaking Welah and EugliHh, an tlnty do to-day. 
Tlu^re are Kuhoola for laith rocoH juHt an there are at 
proHcnt, Ihtire are n«tWHiHi.{H!rH in the two langiiageri, them 
are landowners of Norman hkaal drawing their neitH from 
(^■Itic tenant furmerH; ther<i are Methodiut ininisterH, 
(’■imreh of England pitrsonH, and an Anglicati bishop 
Btill eiijiiying the moileat re.vemieH of Ht. Asapli ; there 
am tax-culliKstora and revenue uniuerH, not distinguish- 
able from thoH(» who am even now diHchurging thidr 
honourable funutiunH VV oIkIi and KngiiHh judges will be 
deciding oaHcst in the Icwal ccjurtH, barristers and attornoyH, 
mostly Welsh, will btj arguing before tln*m : Welsh mitier« 
will Ih) hewing coat in the Hhundila Valley ; enterprising 
linaneietrt from lamdon will be making money out of Uus 
mm of Kwottnea and the cargotss of ('arditt 

'rhere might !«» a Japanew! regiiui nt at Ph*i;iU*r, iitel a 
eniiser flying the chrywmthemum flag acting a« guurdship 
off the Hevern, Unt beyond a few tradera there iir*- no 
•fapaneae reaidentH at all, wave and except a Mr, llayasld 
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or a Mr. Inaga, who is the principal administrative officer 
of the province, with a couple of young Japaiuiso assist- 
ants, a Japanese police-commandant, and a Japanese 
chief judge. Imagine, further, Mr. Hayashi or Mr. luago 
ruling from an extremely modest country-house some- 
where in the mountain valleys, and assume that he has 
no Parliament or local Assembly to control him, but re- 
ceives his orders direct from the Mikado’s Cabinet at 
Tokio, or from a Japanese ‘ Government of Europe,’ with 
its seat at Berlin or Vienna. Imagine all this, and you get 
something like the miraculous condition of things which 
prevails in British India at this moment of writing. 

And if anyone says that this is a more fancy picture, I 
can direct him to a district in Southern India which is 
not much smaller than Wales ; where the inhabitants are 
of two races as different froiii ourselviw as either English- 
men or Welshmen arc from Japanese, with their ttiuipies, 
their priests, their religious systoms, their schrads, their 
vernacular newspapers, with all which things we prat!- 
tically do not interfere at all ; where then* is no British 
military force within a much greater distance than that 
which separates Chester from Bt. David’s Head { where 
all the police, the revenue collectors, the minor civil 
officials, and the subordinate judges are natives of 
India ; and where there are not more than half a (lo/.t>n 
Europeans, all told, to assist the English gentleman, uho 
has a chuprasai or two and a few policemen aiu>ut irim 
as the only external signs of that authority tmder which 
the entire district rests. He is thirty-six years of ago ; h«i 
draws about the salary of a county-court judge at home ; 
he lives in a bungalow, which looks shabby compatwi 
with that of the adjacent wealthy native landowner ; an<l 
ho takes his instructions from a centre of government 
which he can only reach after a day and a night of un- 
interrupted rapid travel. 
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Those who think that India is a country in which a 
‘ horde ’ of foreifin oflicials batten upon the natives should 
look at the actual fiKures. I’liey will find that the 
horde is one of amazing siiiallneSH. It is hard to 
believe when out of India — it is hardi*r to believe when 
there — that the Indian Civil Service comprises little more 
than a tlinuKaud persons. ' Iticludinfi military officers in 
civil employ, and others,' says Kir John Strachey, 'about 
1,200 I'lnKlishinen are employed in the civil govommont 
of 2.H2 millions of people, and in the partial control of 92 
millions more.' On the avoraj?o there are only four 
members of the ruling race for every million of its 
subjects. 

bureaucratic administration has surely never been 
exerciseil with a stricter economy in the higher gradtm of 
service. Wo might have filled India witli a swarm of 
ott’icials of our own blood, ctm furring upon them every 
place of any impnrtan(‘.o in all the departments. But 
wti use our Englishman in India with parsimonious 
thrift. We engage him only for a few superior posts, 
leaving him to conduct the actual managcmient of the 
country, its nwenue system, its defenct', its financiis, its 
t«>lice., its justice, by means of an anny of natives. India 
in a government of Indians unde>r British direction. To 
understand what that moans in practicct you need to go 
out into a rural district, whore you may see the. provincial 
ntler at work, with pi^rhaps two bhiropean assistants, 
}ierhaps one, and a whole coipts of native subordinates. 

'i'hn tmit of Indian administration is the District ; and 
the important individtial is its chief, the District Magis* 
trate, the (lollector ns ho is called in some provinces, the 
Deputy '(knnniisKioner in others. Ho is the regimental 
oflicer of the Indian servkie; and«»n him.nmch mortu than 
on Lientenant-dovenmrn and Memhers of (Irnincil, and 
e.veij Viceroys, the <!flioiency t>f the wlutle. vast machine 
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depends. He tramps through the mud and doi’s thi'. hard 
work, lives in camp most of the winter, fries and hakes 
in the summer, and simmers and stows during the rains. 
The Councils and the Secretariats escape to Simla or 
Ootacamund, or some other pleasant hill-station, to carry 
on their intellectual labours through the hot season ; 
but the Head of the District works away on the ]»lniriK, 
except when he is fortunate, enough to be absent oti 
leave. 

Within his own area of jurisdiction, which may he. as 
largo as Kent or Yorkshire, or larger still, Ihn C'ollcotnr 
is a monarch, rather of the personal than the constitu- 
tional typo, ric is himself responsible for tint behaviour 
of his million or so of subjects; he has to see that the 
laws aro carried out, that the police do their duty, that the 
revenue is punctually gathenal in ; to supervise his string 
of native (leputy-oollectors, assistant-conunissitinera, t<ih- 
sildars, naibs, patwaris, and the rest, down to the village 
headmen. J’risons, schools, roads, railways, canals, dis- 
pe-nsarioB, famine, plague, opidernicp, tlie state of tho fanns, 
the progress of trade and commorco, tho wwiul windiUon 
of the pooplo—in all those ho is constantly and pnwi- 
tioally interested. Ho is to some extent judge as well as 
governor ; he should bo a lawyer as well as an adtninis- 
trator and accountant ; and he ought to know something 
of land surveying, of irrigation, of agriculture anrl stewk- 
breeding, of sanitary scionco and engineering. Ami on 
all these subjects and many others ho must he jm-pared, 
at short notice, to write reports and memoranda with 
lluonoy and knowledge. 

To his people tho District OtTuter is the (toveninient 
in corporeal form, b'or the villager, Parliament, the 
Cabinet, tho Bcscretary of Htate, have no cxiNtence j tho 
King-Emperor is a dim mysterious Hhajjo in another 
planet ; tho Groat Lord Hahib and tho (Jovernor aro far- 
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away iimcocHHiljIt! potoncios; «vr?n the Cninmissionor is 
too roinotp. But the Head of the District they know ; 
they see him in the ilesh when he t^ons his rounds in the 
camping season, or when they attend at his cuiclierry to 
proffer n petition. 

The aspiring small landowner, who thinks that his 
family importance tiutitles him to bo placed on tho pro- 
vincial durbar list, the oflicial who ladioves that he has 
Iwicn unjustly d(mi«Hl his promotion, tho tra<leHman who 
hopes for a (Jnvenmiont contract, the village headman 
wlio has a complaint to make against the Public Works 
Department for an influillcient supply of irrigation waiter 

all these and many others appeal in writing or by word 

n[ mouth to the llussur, tho Presrsneo, who is to them 
thc! personal reprenontativo of the bunefiocntly despotic 
Hirkar. Jle sits outside his tent, or on his verandah, or 
in his dusty little ollloe, and hears, judges, condemns, 
admonishes, awards praise or punishment, makes notes, 
re[jr<fV(w the petitioners, or promises to have their cases 
further cotisidenid. It is government as they understand 
it in the, Kast: the 0»idi under tho Palm-tree, with modern 
improvements. 

And tlm tladi for the most part is no more than a very 
aventge, fairly well-educattKl, intelligent, consciontious 
Briton. He is not, of ciourse, as a rultt either a genius or 
tt hero. Hotno ptstple write of him as if he were neces- 
sarily both. The visitor to India, with his literary and 
historical rccolbetions thick upon him, may conf(«HH to a 
faint hteling of diRapf;>ointmenl when he comes in due 
course to make the acquaintance of tho nilers of the land 
m Miiit. I suppose the race of the Lawrenecss, the lierhert 
l'',dwartles(*s, tlie Kiciholsons, the Taylors, tho Hltsmiatis, 
is not ifKtinet. But the ordinary civilian, as you imtet 
him, though an excellent follow, does not perhaps strike 
you us the silent, strong man, masterful hut kindly, self- 
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devoted yet unbending, for ■whom you have been vaguely 
and rather foolishly looking. 

Such men there are, such you will ovnn find in 
the course of a hasty peregrination. But thfi majority 
are quite ordinary persons, much like their fathers, their 
brothers, and their cousins, in rectories, college common- 
rooms, and public offices at home. For myself, I conhiss 
that the young civilian fell a little below my expecta- 
tions, just as the young officer of the native army, and 
even the young police-superintendent, rose rather above 
them. 

One has been taught to believe the soldier ' stupid,’ the 
policeman perfunctory ; but T do not think that in brains 
and character they rank far behind the competition-watlah. 
A man may pass a moderately stitT (sxamination, and 
write I.O.S. after his name, without changing his nature. 
The civilian has the ordinary faults, the orditmry virtues. 
His outlook is often limited; ho is sometinum pedantic, 
conceited, and too complacently official. But he hitlongs 
to a service which brings out some of his IxjhI qimlitios 
and mitigates his worst — a sorvioo which has a tradition 
of hard work, self-reliance, and absolute, irrefragable, 
untainted integrity. 

And the training of the District is like that of his 
Majesty’s ships ; it makes or breaks the individual suh- 
jocted to it. If the young civilian is gifted with Htuijii 
elements of strength and rosourcefultums, if he has bin 
share of tact and judgment and knowledge of hninnn 
nature, ho is developed and improved hy the splruulid re- 
sponsibilities of the magistraf:y, till he is fit for even 
greater things. But if not, he is quijttly reiiumwl from 
the executive deck, and sent to office work in thes Kecre- 
tariat, or turned into a Sessions Judge, or provided with 
some other employment, in which industriouH HteadineHs 
may oompoiisato for some lack of docision and tewp«?r 
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fttid thf! capacity to deal with mon and copo with unforc- 
Hocn omcrgencipR. 

But arc the Indian adiniiiiBtrators ot mv time better 
or worne than tlnur pred<!ceHBorB ’* How do they compare 
witii the men of the pr<!-Mntiny and pre-competition daya 
and witli thoac wiio inlierited the traditi<»nH of that 
])eriod ? 'rhofi<? arc; queHtions to which diverge answera 
will he f'iven, and on them it in not easy to come to a 
definite eonrdiiHion. 

tiome of the older generation of offioialB an? altoRcthor 
unfavourable to the nien of the new order. In Anglo- 
Indian Hoe.iety and in the Indian cluhs there are dolorous 
heatlHhakingH over the social HhortcomingK of the younger 
eiviliana. Many of them, it is whispered, are not ‘ gentle- 
men,' but only clover lads who have worked their way up, 
with Hchoiarslups and exhibitions, from the Imnl-Heluails 
and grammar-He.h(K)lK to the IJniversitieH and the high 
pbuies on the (bvil Hervice Cointuissioners' list. ‘ Why, 
sir, the son of my father's gamekeeper is (’ollector (tf my 
old district,' says the indignant veteran ; and you are 
hidden to ohservtt that the nativos have the, kcaintist eye 
for social diatiuctionH : know one kind of sahih from 

another, and they dislike rulers of plebeian origin. 

Hut in these deiiuxsratie days the gamekeepftr's son 
has 'come to stay ' ; and if, iHisidcs having the ability and 
energy to pass high in the examination, he. also happens 
to have rowed iii his colbjge lK>al or t«) have* got his Illue 
—if he is a gemd sportsman and a gural fellow, manly, 
capable, and well-mannered — it is possible that ttven the 
astute Oriental may not detect ihttse disabilities of birth, 
or may catiubme them if ho does. Ho far it doeii not s«'em 
that the new system has filhsl the l.O.S, with ‘botinders ’ 
or weaklings or with persons too unpoli.slu'd to bold tlieir 
own in the cultured sneiety (»f an Indian eantruimeni. 

It is also alleged that the latter-day tuviliaiiH know 
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less of native life and the condition of the country thiin 
their forerunners ; one is often told that they are not 
nearly so well acquainted with the vernacular. Hut (lie 
suggestion is probably quite unwarranted. l'hi> oldt r 
civilian had a rough knowledge of the colloquial sjiofch 
of his province, picked up from his servants and his 
native subordinates; but he had seldom studifid Ihc 
language accurately and grammatically as the young 
officials and officers are now compelled to do. 

On the other hand, I daresay it is tnio that the man 
of the past was hotter acquainted with his district and 
its people. Facilities of communication, here as every- 
where else, have worked their effects. The official of the 
days when John Company Bahadur ruled, and long after, 
was more closely rooted to the soil of Asia than his huc- 
cessor. The voyage to Europe was long and costly ; the 
civilian did not look forward to taking it moro than 
once or twice during his whole term of service. India 
was his homo ; and he knew that if h<! diil not leave his 
bones there ho would at any rate not oft<m got away from 
the country, until ho left it for over after thirty or forty 
years of almost continuous residence in the East. 

Here there has boon a great change. In these timos, 
when the voyage is an affair of a fortnight, pnopin am 
constantly taking it. Anglo-India is always on the inov<', 
flitting backwards and forwards. Many of the latlios get 
homo every season ; plenty of the men can contrive a 
holiday in England— or in Francij, Italy, or Hwit/.erittml 
—once in about throe years. Europe is no longer a 
remote region, from which only faint coIiwh roiudi the 
exile. Modern Indian society is dowdy in touch with the 
West ; it has road the new books, soon the nt?w playa, 
kept itself well in the current of politics, sport, and 
amusement. 

The change is in many ways beneficial. Tho Anglo- 
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Indian is, physically and moraliy, the. healthier for it. It 
Hnveshis liver, and keeimhim frnin sinking down into the, 
erndo provincialism which 'riiackoray drew with savaf'e, 
veracity in the jHfrson ol Jos Hcdley. The orip[innl of the 
('ollcctor of JioRghiy wallah <‘xists no longer ; nor the 
oflicial who made himself ho much at homo in India that 
he providcil himsrdf with feminine companionHhip <»f indi- 
gonouK growth. In tho coinpound« of many of tho old- 
time. hungalows you will fi(!0 a little whitewaHhod anmxe- 
or garden-house, wherein tho Kahih wrh wont to wdax, 
after IiiK daily lahourH, in true Oriental fashion. Xo such 
indecorous arrangonient wotild ho toloraind in a modern 
cantonznont or <dvil station. Jlut tho ne.wor system is 
not without sozne disailvantagos of its own. Tho Anglo- 
Indian is thinking ‘ Fiurnpn’ all tho time; and even tho 
tdvilian is a lodger, a mere transient visitor, in his district, 
who will not stay in it long onrmgh to know it with tho 
ancient intimacy. Koinething has IumI to Is) paid for tho 
swift steaiiMTS, th<! rapid mails, tho telegrams, tho railways 
1<» tint hills, the fnsinent holidays, which have rohherl the 
life of tho Knglishman in India of some of its former 
terrors. 
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CHATTER XXI 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF BXILK 

When Tompkyns Sahib is At Homo, he is apt in aRsiiuH* 
the airs of a martyr. He may siiccfsotl in persuiwIinK 
others, and he honestly tries to porsuado himself, that he 
does not like India. He will speak of it as the fjinul ftf 
Regrets, and justify himself by referring to the poets : 

What far-roaohing NomosiH stoored him, 

From his homo by the cool of the sea? 

When ho left the fair country that ri-arwl him, 

When ho loft hor, his mother, for thee ; 

That restloHB, disoonsolato worker, 

Who strains now in vain at thy nets ; 

0 sultry and sombre Novoroa, 

0 Land of Bogrots ! 

He asks for sympathy on the ground that ho is a for- 
lorn exile, living afar from his native land, in a doplorahio 
climate, among an alien, sejmi-barbarotis piwplo, Ho will 
contrast the amenities of life in England with tho rondi- 
tions of an existence, in which work h/iM to Im demo with 
babu dorks and with tho tomporaturo in tho iiiiiolitia ft»r 
eight months out of tho twelve, The intttilootua) |M>vorty 
of a society without theatres or even a music-hall fur* 
nishofi him with matter for indignant eoinment. All tho 
time 1»! is in India ho makes a soriotis effort to imagine 
that ho is counting tho hours till his next trip Ui Kurots- ; 
and ho would rather like to believe that tho one really 
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agreeable moment of his joyless sojourn in the East is that 
in which he sets foot on the tender while the 1'. and O. 
liner is getting up steam for the homeward voyage in 
Bombay harbour. And when the time comes for him to 
leave the foggy skies and mud-draggled pavements of his 
native land, Tonipkyns is heartily sorry for himself, and 
disappointed if ho dcKis not obtain a reasonable amount of 
condolence, particularly from the feminine members of 
his circle. 

Yet, if he will allow himself to think so, ho has some 
compensations. Tompkyns is only a ckota sahib, a minor 
mercantile personage, neither the Collector of a District 
nor the Colonel of a liegimont. If he were at homo he 
would be in a bank or an export house in the City, as his 
younger brother actually is. lie would probably live in a 
middle-class suburb and go down to his work every morn- 
ing by the omnibus or the District Kailway, instead of 
ilriving to his oflico in a neat dog-cart, behind a smart 
country-bred {tony, with a syce in a green turban baJaucing 
hituHelf on the step. 

Young Toinpkyns, as a matter of fact, resides in 
Putney, where lui occupies a be<lroom and a sitting-room, 
with a somewhat ovttrworked lodging-house maidservant 
to minister t<j his wants. This lady hiave-s a can of 
lukewarm water at his door in the morning, and Young 
Tompkyrui {Kturs it himself into tluf tin pan in which he 
performs his ablutions, tihe dumps an egg or a rasher of 
bucuit in front of him before he catches tlus H.45 train up ; 
and if he is not dining out she is able to ftivnish him with a 
steak and some potatoes in the even ing. Young Tompkyns 
is not without his ndaxatiuns. A few {Htople ask him tt« 
dances ; he goes to the theatn* soiuetimes with a friend ; 
he practistis the violin in his rcnmis and joins n quartette 
party ; on Hunday ho plays his round or two of golf. Iht 
is at Wftrk liv** days and a-half out of »M>ven, and hns few 
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extra holidays, beyond his annual three weeks, when ho 
goes to the seaside, or perhaps takes an economical trip 
to the Continent. 

A perfectly wholesome and not unsatisfactory existeuco, 
but it cannot be called brilliant. When Toinpkyns Sahib 
is more than usually inclined to ‘ grouse,’ it may slrikt', 
him that this would have been his situation, if he had re.- 
mained in London instead of getting an appointment in 
the country he asperses. As it is, he enjoys at hfiiKt certain 
material advantages which otherwise might have hcjeu 
denied him. He lives not in modest lodgings or a erampetl 
little London house, but in a roomy bungalow. He 
shares this abode, it is true, with two other young mou ; 
but each tenant of the chummury has his own spacious 
apartment, and there is a sitting-room, twenty feet Htpmre 
and twenty feet high, with a punkali d<fpontIing from the 
ceiling ; also there is a dining-room in which a dinner can 
be, and sometimes is, givtm to a dozcji guests. The 
windows of Young Tompkyns abut upon a minute biwk- 
yard and the cisterns of the next street. Hut tint dwidliug 
of Tompkyns Sahib is in a compound, which is, in fact, 
a small estate, such as Young Tompkyns is not likely to 
occupy, down Putney way, until some time after he has 
become married and moneyed and middle-aged. 

When Tompkyns Sahib stops through the lattie<! of 
his sleeping-room, in the early morning, stumldin;' over 
the punkah-man asleep by the sill, Iwt cunieM out upon a 
half-acre of lawn, sot with flower-beds. In the height of 
the hot season it is baked into grey dust ; but for a lnr;;«) 
part of the year the bheestm keep thtt turf gtveii by con- 
stant outpourings from leather gtnit-Hkins and gnat eiirUien 
jam, and tho gardeners, inipitlled by much tuition and 
objurgation, contrive to make the platas /'ay with u.-dei'a 
and chryHanthemums ami sunflowers and boii/'ainvilli-aft 
and other blossoms, English and Indian. You ait with 
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Tnmpkyiia, undor the shade of his rltirtp verandah, fringed 
with the tasseis of the wisteria and the hibiseus, and from 
your reposeful arm-chair ytm look out upon his palms and 
cactus-plants and the arcades of a mighty banyan or the 
spreading arms of a great mango-tree, all covered by the 
orange and purplo trumpets of the climbing bigonia; 
and you are disposed to sympathise with the Bahil) less 
cordially than when you listened to his lameutatioiiH At 
Home. 

Nobody takes any particular notice of Young Tomp- 
kyns, who is but an inconspicuous unit in a crowd 
of ][H!rson8 no mure distinguished or important than 
himself. Nor is there any real distinction attaching to 
Tompkyns Bahib. Still he is an aristocrat one of, per- 
haps, a hundred and fifty members of the ruling rac;e in a 
community of a hundred and fifty thousand, lie moves 
and has his being, conscious that the vast majority of 
the people about him are, and know themselves to be, 
socially his inferiors. 

Youiig 'L'ompkyns would be greatly surprised if ho 
were respetitfully suhited by polusmieii ami ofllcials and 
the general public when he walked or drove in the 
streets ; but 'rumpkyiis Bahib is not at all astonished 
at these tributes, and is evitii a little indignant at the 
* infernal cheek ' of the native who withholds them, u 
native, perhaps, as well educated as himself, not leim in- 
telligent, and prolmbly ten times as rich. 

Then again his domestic arraiigemeiits, if iii some 
ntspeots wanting in comfort, imply a curtain assumption 
and style which Young Tompkyns would deem iiiiite 
iiiiHuitable for his station in lifis Across the law n of his 
compound, tioyond the path and the hedge of prickly pear, 
you (talch sight of oertain whitewashed low huiUhnge, 
wtiich are the abodes of tliu servaitlH and the utahlt^s ul 
the heriwiS. Uf the limited (‘SUblishuieiit of 
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Tompkyns something has been said. His l»rothcr, though 
a bachelor also, requires nevertheless the servicfs of a 
considerable number of attendants. Some sixteen or 
eighteen adult males constitute the regular doiuestic 
staff of the chummery, not to mention auxiliaries like 
the washerman and the barber. 

Each gentleman has his own ‘ boy,’ nr personal vahtt, 
and there is a butler, a cook, and his assistant, tables 
servants, water-carriers, a sweeper, and others. Tomp- 
kyns Sahib begs you to observe that all these menials 
do no more work than a quarter of their number in 
England. But if he were in England ho would not 
have even this quota, and would doubtless find himself 
dependent, like Young Tompkyns, on a single unwilling 
female. Ho would certainly take olT his own boots, ami 
put the studs into his own shirt, and do various things 
for himself which now involve no more exertion than a 
brief command in the vernacular to sonutbody lurking 
within earshot outside a partition or behind a curtain. 

Tompkyns Sahib keeps his own horse, with its own 
special groom. He rides every morning, before driving to 
his office in his pony-cart, and occasionally ho can get 
out to hunt the jackal. He is also proposing to buy 
another pony to serve him in the game of polo. Young 
Tompkyns, when he rides anything, rides a bicyelc : he 
cannot afford to keep a horse, and he would as soon think 
of playing polo as of entering for the Graud National. 
But all Tompkyns Hahib’s friends have horwis, as they all 
have several servants, and his ' living wage ’ is calculati’d 
in accordance with this circumstance. 

Jfis office is organised with due regard to the 
exigencies of a climate in which an J<lur(}|H<au cannot 
maintain his full health and vigour without many and 
frequent holidays. Every tluretj or four years ’rompkyuH 
Bahib is allowed to leave the work to his colleagues, and to 
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tilko a BIX months' or an eight inrmthH' vaciition. Young 
'J'omjjkynB, who has never had six nKuiths’ holiday in his 
is inclined to envy his brotlutr these prolonged periods 
of repose, and somotinies he wotidt^s whether even a sptdl 
of Indian hot seasons would he too heavy a price to pay 
for them. • 

It is a cheerful society to which Tompkyns Bahib 
IxdongB, a society of which a largo proj[>ortion of tho 
membcrH are young. The old pcfople have gone homo, 
and if they are wiw! and fortunate they wont besfore age 
had begun to lay a heavy finger upon them. India is not 
a good place to grow old in ; evt.'ii late iniddlo>agn feds 
that it would be bettor olsowhorc. To ctjjoy it, you should 
he as Tompkyns Bahib is— full of tho animal spirits of youth 
and its delight in iihysical exertion. You should be blithe 
and lively and easily amused, and whatever and<trlying 
carneHtnesB you may possess it should bo compatible with 
a (UTtain tolerance of frivolity, a capacity for enjoyment 
not (exclusively intellectual, and that lightness of heart 
which is proof against disturbing shocks and depressing 
incidents. 

A good riiserve of n‘cup(3rative buoyancy is needed, 
Hueh as nwjn jiossess who pass their lives (ui ship- 
board, and in otiier situations where a shadetw of sudden 
danger and possible tmgedy lurks always in tlui back- 
ground. The day's work must be doiut, and (tven the 
day's play got through, though your partner of the night 
hefoH* is down with tovw in tho n«(rni«g, and the man 
you ji'xited with at hreakfast is dead of eholera tsifon) 
dinner. It is a life of hasty friendships, hastily broken hy 
death, hy absence, l(y st'paration - -a life in which nothing 
seems Very p(*riiian<(nt, in which tmw faces drift into your 
spher*! and drift ont, in which th<‘ nwehud nuist he gatliered 
before it fades «p(»n tho hough, and the paniiing hour 
snatched .swiftly hecause it paitsen so mini. The inelnie 
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cholic, rcilttctivt! temperament Ih not KuitedtutiicEnglmh- 
man in India, lie scuiiiR Bumtitimeu alraid to think Um) 
much, luHt lie should unfit hiiriBcIf for thiHluticB ca.^t upon 
him and the rulaxatiouB which render them tolerahh'.. 

Toinpkyns Bahib is in no peril of being sicklicd o’er by 
tile pale cast of thought. Ho is otherwise occupied. He 
can put in seven hours of hnsy labour in his office in the 
hot season, when the place is like a furtiaco, though all 
the shutters are closed and the fans humming, and even the 
Murasian clerks are in a state of collapse os they pant and 
jMirspirc over their typewriters. He is not too tired for a 
rattling game of polo, or a few hard sets of tennis, under 
the mitigated, hut still scorching, hlav.e of the afternoon 
sun. Then a change and a hath, and a saunt<*r and cool 
drinks at the club, or perhaps an hour of bridge before 
dinner. 

And after that nioal there may he a dance, into which 
Tomjikyns throws himself with aest ; and though he 
damufs every dance, except those which he sits out, and 
though ho does full justice to the supper ami the chain- 
pagne-cup somewhere after midnight, he is able to be up 
ami taking his morning canter at daylight. To the man 
who has health and energy and the vigour to work and 
dirt and dance and ride andsliuotand play indoor and (ml- 
door games, all with equal '/mt and enjoyment, India has a 
good deal to give in return for all she taltes away. Ho 
Tompkyns really fetds ; and when he is at lienie he inis>.e.*j 
the Hpiwkms fretulom, the easy HO(ji<(ty, and the open-air 
reerffitioJiH of his hanishnient, and he is not H(»rry, when all 
in said, to find himself on board the liner heading do%va 
the. Mi'diterriuiean for tlwi Ked Htsa anti the ' Jeind of 
lingretn ' once more. 

lint tint seiuiiition lends to grow weaker with each suc- 
cessive holitlay ; and as the years pass by, ami 'IVunpliyns 
Hahib iloats towards autumn, his plaints become less 
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voluble, but more fiiiiccri!. H« <-an no longer take it out 
of himself, night and day, with the old ijupunity. The 
games and sports, and oven the dsinctfs, hav<i lost much of 
thoir attractitm ; ho goes on with thorn steadily, but it is 
with an effort ; tho gossip of thu station, the chatter of the 
club, boro him, and the burden of his work weighs heavier. 
He begins to develop nerves and a temper, scolds his 
subordinates, and bullies his attendants, and is sick of the 
sight of anything ‘ native.’ Tho wet lanes of England, 
the pale sunlight, the whistling rains, are calling him. 
Ho would giv«j his tropical garden, his bungalow, bis 
verandahs, his horses and carriages and many servants, 
fur a brick box in a suburban street. 

When an Anglo-Indian is in this condition, it is time 
he left his place to some younger man, who will come out 
with a gay heart and stout liitths, and fling himself into 
the life of India, and find it all delightful, as his prede- 
cessor did once, Tompkyns Hahib goes homo, and stittles 
ilown again among his kindred, and the East sees him nt> 
inort!. He has few good words to say of India, and yet Im 
eamutt forget it. lie wonders why people are somehow so 
different from what they were when he loft thmn a quarter 
of a century ago, and why England has grown so imudi 
duller, and, above all, why he seems so much older than 
his Htay-at-hoine brotlu-r, who is now in the full Ihish of 
a vigorous middln-age, full of work and interests, with 
no thought of retirement for years to eome, Ko it may 
ite that Young Tompkyns has not had so much the worst 
of it after all. 

Whether the amenities of Indian life eompensute for 
its limitations is a point on whicli the returned exile is 
often more uncertain than when hivwas in his placsr of 
banishment. It is not «*aHy for the exlernal oltw‘rv«n' to 
strike the balance ; for India is a land of liewilderiiig 
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(rontruHt!!. Kastorn opulenco and Eastfirn pov<!rty inakti 
all antithoRia that constantly HeiaciB the imaRination. The 
prirto of life is before yoti, and also its ineannesH and 
doRradation. One of the first objects that caught luy 
attention when I began to look about ino in Hoiiibay was 
a man (he was a retainer or attendant of one of the nativfi 
chiefs who had come into the city to receive the Prince, 
of Wales) in very conspicuous vestun). His head was 
crowned l>y a large and sliowy turban, folded with bands 
of gold, and iio wore a robe of rose-tinted satin, with 
jw-ndant earrings of pearl, and a necklace of amethysts 
ami emeralds. But when I looked below these splendours 
I f(*und them supported by logs in frayed cotton pyjamas 
and hint shuffling upon old carpet 8lipi>erH. 

Wh(*n I camo to know more, it seemed to me that this 
figiiri! was typical of India, in its strange mixture of poin)) 
and squalor, of gorgoousness andi grime, of luxury and 
discomfort, of gold and oshos, of ideal beauty and naked 
realistic wretchedness. You nmot the conjunction every- 
where ; a hundred examples leap to the memory oven of 
the casual wanderer who may have been but a few weeks 
or months in Asia. 

At Ijahore, for instance, I was passing through the 
broad tree-planted courtyard of the Jammu Masjid, the 
mo.^nrt of Aurungsob. It is a splendid and spacious 
oxiunpleuf the later Mohammedan architecture, degenerate 
but still beautiful. The fluted lotus-shaped domes float 
like wjiler-lilies upon the swelling curves of the smooth 
riMl-sandstoiu* arches. But in the sacred court, which 
the unbeliever may not enter without putting felt sandals 
over his shoes, there is a square marble cistern ; and at 
this tank I saw a cornnum porhjr or coolie washing his 
fiHxt and feet and hands, taking the holy water into his 
mouth and ilirowing it bock into the fountain stained all 
red with the juices of the behd-nut lui had be.oit cluswlttg. 
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Ther« is a finer Moslem churtjh at Lahore, the mosque 
of Wazir Khan, hard by the Delhi Gate. It is built of 
brick, inlaid with a mosaic of bine and yellow tiles, blue 
and yellow as pure and lucent as the colours on a plate of 
t»arly Italian fafenct!. The deep-sot doorway is shimmering 
with azure light, like a sea-cave, and al>ovo are traetjd in 
blue, on a white ground, some sentences in that bold and 
flowing Persian script which is a decoration in it.self: 

‘ Uemove your heart from the gardens of the world,’ Ko 
Islam holds high its blazon on this noble banner. But in 
th<i ahauk or small square, on which the gateway opens, 
tin pots are being made, street trademt are sidling common 
wares for farthings, animals are tethered against tho 
foundation-walls of the temple, and rags and ordure are 
on its very stops. 

At one of the palaces whore tho Prince and Princess 
of Wales wi/re entertained to a sumptuous banquet by a 
great ruling chief, the guests were received in a shamiana, 
or pavilion, erected before the open entraneo-hall. The 
walls of the tent and the pillars of tho portico were draped 
in g(»ld brocade, and wide levels of this same fabric were 
HtreUdied over the stiipM and pavements of tho courtyard. 
On this fiisiring were ranged those who were to receive 
the lioyal guests, his ilighness himself with half the value 
of tho Bute Treasury (in his person, jewelled and silk-clad 
fondatories, English ladies in evening dress, hiced and 
unifomiod oflicials and ofFwajrs, The Maharaja’s chohdan, 
hig men in blazing livories, held the golden fire-screen 
fans and tho silver maces. 

As we watted amid all this splendour, I cast my eye 
casually along the carjiet, behind the tier of gorgeous 
‘ supers,' and in one comer 1. noticed an untidy little pile 
of dingy cotton artd a jiair of dtsplorablc shoes. They 
were, the relics left be.hind him by some coolie or hamnm!, 
Home inferior palace menial, who had been taking his 
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in the casual native fashion in the first placo that was 
convenient, and no doubt meant to resume it as soon as Ik? 
had finished the errand on which he had been desputcluid. 
The stage carpenter’s coat and moleskin cap and pot of 
beer arc kept behind the scenes in most countries; in 
India nobody seems to mind very much if they are dost? 
to the footlights when the curtain rings up. If you go to 
a railway-station to witness the state entry of a Viceroy, 
you will see another exhibition of red cloth, and unifonas, 
and carefully marshalled notabilities. But when the train 
steams up to the platform, the guard of honour will 
probably find itself presenting arms, in tho first instance, 
to bare-logged followers and half-drcsstid servants hanging 
in disorderly groups out of tho windows and about tlm 
footboards of the carriages. 

The same antithesis enters curiously into AngU»-rndiatj 
life. There is a certain amount of luxury with an absence 
of elementary necessaries, more show than comfort. ^I’hen? 
are places where a silver ewer is more easily tf> be got 
than enough clean water to wash your hands, or a glass 
of it pure enough to drink, Tho Anglo-Indian expects to 
sit down to a meal of four courses in the midst of tho 
wildornoss, but he does not hope to get a slice of nourish- 
ing fresh beef or mutton. His elaborate menu, at dinner is 
largely made up of tho flesh of animals, which hav»? been 
running about the compound at lunch-time, if their boilies 
have not been conveyed to him in tins from Australia 
and America. There are many placess where he can have 
iced champagne but where he cannot get milk which can 
ho put into his tea with safety. In llie midst of groves 
of mangoes and date-palms and waving fi<<l<is of grain, 
his vegetables may be bottled peas, and his fruits canned 
peachtM from California. 

Himilarly he keeps a carriage or two, where it» England 
ho would hardly have a bicycle, and he con burrow a 
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honw! more lightly than an lunbrella. A man who would 
never think of riding in England would never think ot 
walking in India. But that same individual in the latter 
country, even if rich and influential, must go very uhort 
of many things which in the fonnjjr come as a matter of 
course to ovttrybody — siich things, for instance, as hfjoks, 
magazines, daily and wtiekly newspapers, doctors, dniggists, 
theatres, most of the articles which are sold over the 
counhir in every provincial town at home. Hti may have 
to send a thousand miles for a new hat, a hundred for a 
pair of bracum. His wife may drive out in a sort of 
state carriage, with grooms running at her horses’ heads ; 
hut she has no chemist round the comer to purvey htir 
sal-volatile if she has a headache, no convenient haber- 
dasluir's shop at which any of the minor deficiencios of 
tlui wardrobe can ho supplied. If her clothes want 
mending, they are handed over to the household tailor, 
who e.ucamps on the verandah with his needles and 
threiwls, and works his will alike*, on Meulam’s Bond Strwt 
goweis and ‘ Master’s ’ riding-breoclms. 

If you an* tlus guest of any official of importance, or 
oilier prosperous Anglo-Indian resident, you will he lodged 
in an apartment which at first sight is rather imposing. 
It is about twenty-five feet square, and as high as it is 
wide, with a punkah hanging from the ceiling. Should 
you ftjel incomtnudod by the heat, you have only to clap 
your hands and say a word, and unseen anus somewhere 
will ciiUHo the fan to flap refreshingly until you neetl it 
no longer. If your soul desires a cooling drink, you do 
not ring a bell and wait until it pleases a haughty 
funcstimmry in a remote apartment to astsaul .some flights 
of stairs and consider the application. You call to your 
*boy,‘ reposing on his rug behind the door-sere, en, anel 
primiptly he gmis away and promptly returns with n 
tinkling tumhler. 
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If important messages have to be sent, you step out 
upon the verandah, where the chuprassis, tho red-scarved 
official commissionaires of your host’s establishment, ar<' 
in waiting. They salaam humbly at your call, take the. 
order, and are off — well, not exactly like tho wind, but 
with reasonable diligence. Again, when you want a bath . 
you are not compelled to cross a passage, or ovem to turn 
on a hot-water tap. You utter your instructions, thorn is 
a pattering of bare feet, and a swishing of water from 
buckets and goatskin bags, and presently tho curtain 
before one of the four doors of tho apartment is drawn 
back, and there is the big tin tub all ready to stop into, 
with a waiting satellite to proffer soap and towels and 
sponges. All this sounds — to some extent, indeed, it is 
— ^rather luxurious. 

On tho other hand, your commodious chamlxir has 
many of the characteristics which seem to us proper tf> 
a prison or hospital ward, and some which would not bo 
tolerated in either. The ceiling is bare beam and rafter. 
There is no paper, or silk, or tapestry oh the walls, because 
dust, and heat, and damp, and insects render anything 
but distemper impossible. The floor is of cement, for 
the same reason. Tho furniture is heavy and hard and 
forbidding, useful, but not elegant or attractive ; a bed 
with a mere framework of iron rods to support the. 
mosquito-curtains, brown wooden armchairs with canc 
bottoms, clean wooden tables, oblong or circular. 

Your host may lack neither means nor taste ; but who 
would spend much money on upholstery, when encamped, 
so to speak, for perhaps throe or five years, or at the 
most for ton ? And this in a climate whore the mandi- 
bios of insects, the tooth of rodents, and tho hands of native 
servants are always to be dreaded? Tho amenities of 
your handsome quarters hardly include those of privacy 
and seclusion. There are, as 1 have said, four doors ; but 
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(iuriiii' thn ludit of tho day, and in tho snnimfir during thn 
night also, thoKo arc all loft opon, and arn, dofondcd only 
hy curtains and scri'cns of lath. Lifo is very public in 
Inrlia. Most of the bnngalnwK have no internal passagea. 
All rooms open into onc} another, or upon the verandah ; 
and if you want to know whether anybody is at honus, 
the simplest way is to lift np the curtain and IfK)k in. 

Lastly, Anglo-Indian luxury is always compatible with 
the denial of some things without which we in tho West 
have learnt to believe that existence would stand still. 
Yoti cannot say that tho drains are good or that they aro 
ha«l in an Indian house, for as a rulo thorn aro no drains. 
This sanitary arrangeruont is procisoly that which pro- 
vaihsd in England in the fifteenth oontury and in Hcotlaund 
in the eighteenth. It is endurable, as noticed in a former 
chapter, boeause of tho abundance of the choap human 
animal, and tho willingness of certain Orientals to dis- 
ohargis servihs functions which few men can be induced to 
perform for hire in tho West. But that is characteristic 
of the ‘ gorgisouH East,’ with its tixternal glitter and its 
inward liiuifations. Its realities conus a little closer to us, 
when we rellec.t, that a Tuaii who perhaps rides abroad 
with a, taivalry eacort, hefttre a salaaming umititude, lives 
at lutme under conditions which no English Town (louiie.il 
would permit if tluty were inflicted on a day labourer in 
a common lodging-house, 
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CHAPTEB XXII 
THE MEMSAHIB 

Ingenious writers of fiction have given an engaging pic- 
ture of her, as of one who combines imperfect xnannerH 
with highly uncertain morals. That the wives wml 
mothers of British India are always fast and soinetiines 
loose is a libel too blatant to gain acceptance oven from 
popular novelists. But many persons would bo quite 
prepared to find the Englishwoman in India loud, 
irresponsible, and flirtatious. Also they believe that her 
life is one of unfottcrod enjoyment, passed in an atmo- 
sphere of Oriental indolonco, untroubled by sorilid cares, 
with half her time spent in a glorified grass-widowhootl 
on the hill-tops, amid a congregation of male admirers. 

The picture is absurdly mendacious. But no doubt it 
is true that matronhood in India often oarrios with it a 
certain element of oxubcranco, a touch of lightness and 
gaiety, which are commonly wanting to the state matri- 
monial of middle-class England. There is a spiuduusnt.ss 
and freedom about the life which makes it seem attractive! 
enough, especially to those who do not look v<!ry far 
below the surface of things. In the early ytsars fjf her 
exile, the momsahib, particularly if she is liigh-spiritod 
and good-looking, can contrive to enjoy hersidf vi-ry well, 

Young girls and young wives, if fortuiiah* in their 
location and surroundings, find much to commend in India. 
From the groy dulnoss of the parsonage, the fossilised 
family circle, the country village, or the suburban square. 
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th»s yonthftjl brido is transported to a lartior atmosphere 
and a more vivid light. The life is le.ss intellectual, and in 
reality it is Inirder; but at first sight it seems broader, 
sunnier, in<»rf( luxurions, with wider scope for amusement 
and easier social intercourse. INsjple dine more and dance 
iiionMuid ])Iay more than pc^rsons of a similar social status 
can usually <io at h<ui«*. ; they see more of their friends 
itnd a<‘(juaintiinceK, the few white folks with whom they 
lire islanded amid t}i(< ocean of brown humanity; there is 
more unrestrained communion helVTOon the siixes ; a spice 
of Houthern levity mitigates the formalism of Knglish 
tnanneni. 

My friend Tompkyns Sahib, of whom mention has 
already b<!on made, has a sistor, whmu ho brought out to 
sfH'nd a cold season with him. Miss Tompkyns’s blue 
eyes luul cool pink cheeks were naturally appr(»natod in 
a station where girls at the monutnt wore scarce. So 
nohody was surprised when that smart young officer, 
(!aptaiu Jones, of the l.OOth Oliitrulis, induced her to 
siiarc his bung'alow and his fortune. 

'rhe latter was moderate, the. former far from sump- 
tuous. Nevertheless, Mrs. Jones, at ('utchapore, feels 
hersidf a good deal more important than Miss 'I'ompkyiis 
was at Htreatiham, or was evtT likely to have become if 
she hiwi accoptial the attentions of a possible suitor in 
that n.’spectable Us’ality. She drives about tlie station 
in a dashing high dog-i*.iu’t, with a tnjl syw* in a gtdd- 
lacod turban holtling a sunshade over her pnifcty luiad. 
At Htreatham, Miss Tompkyns made h»fr journeys for the 
most part byinnnibus (»r in the Ijondon Oointty (’ounoirs 
inexpnnsive tramenm. 

Tlif) Jonrts compound is rather an untidy enclosuw', 
with a gm«l deal of dusty turf and sun-baked flower-bed ; 
but there is room in it for some sejore or so of stTvants, 
for the stables in which the captain keeps his charger and 
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a couple of polo ponies and his wife’s trapper and riding- 
horse, and for the deep well, with its rough windlass and 
sloping embankment, up which two yoke of patient 
bullocks draw water all day long for the necessities of the 
household. 

There is always something going on at Cutcbapore, 
which is a largish cantonment with a British battalion 
and a couple of native regiments in the lines. Mrs. Jones 
goes out to dinners and gives them ; she can reckon on a 
dance about once a week in the cold season ; in the late 
afternoons everybody drives down to the club, where there 
is Badminton for the ladies and bridge and racquets for 
the men ; hockey, tennis, polo, and croquet are cultivated 
with assiduity, and there is a good deal for Mrs. J ones to 
be doing or seeing. 

She has no lack of masculine society. An informal 
tea-party is held several days in the week on the vnde 
and shaded verandah in front of her drawing-room. Nice 
‘ boys ’ from the military camps, and dapper young civilians, 
are on terms of easy intimacy with her, are in and out of 
her house rather frequently, are perhaps not discouraged 
from smoking cigarettes and drinking whisky and soda in 
her drawing-room, are permitted to ride and drive and 
walk and sing songs with her, and generally to con- 
stitute themselves into a court of her devoted but discreet 
admirers and attendants. 

Mrs. Jones enjoys it all, in this heyday of her spring- 
time, though she is conscious that the Indian cliniate 
does not improve the croam-and-roso complexion she 
brought with her from England. Rho adapts herself to 
the traditions of the station, treats all natives with 
becoming hauteur, develops social ambitions, and is oven 
disposed to look down on the box wallahs, the more mer- 
cantile persons, whom her brother sometimes introduces 
to her notice. It is very different from Streatham ; and 
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Mrs. .loiifiH, whrii kIh* pays a hri* ! viair tn lu*r rcliitivcM 
at lioiiK!, iittilH th(ar Honiitl drcli- .m)> 1 their ruiuTHtiuiH 
liniitcHl, and thiiikn i’in^land an liiieoiuhirtahh' country, 
with a V(!ry iiiadcqiiaU* supply of doiiicHtu; Hurvunts. 

Jlut, ttH the years go by, hhi; dihcovern that thii 
attractions of India are not purchaiad without h }>ricc. 
Tlujro is the annual rocmriiig nnw ry of the hot wi atlicr, 
when life is uniuidurnhle «jut of doors, and nlnamt intolcr* 
tthh* within, for eighteen huara out of the twi uty-fonr. 
When the thennonuder is in tli« ninetiofi, and srunetitneH 
over the hundred, for week* at a time, existence is a 
burden and a penance. The m<.*n feel it Ifiss ; they have 
their work to do, and in the oQIcrh intd law-courts, or on 
thu parade-ground and tho poii.)-rield, they can partly 
forget the heat. 

But a woman, aft(«r her early morning ride, can only 
lounge altoiit in her darkened rooms, amende, inanimaU*, 
and lonely, trying to read or jiaint or do .wunething quiet 
to kill the hours utiiil the Him hub fallen and it in possible 
to vtfnture out again. Her health, tier looks, her temper, 
all iiuirer under the long torture of the Indian summer. 
Hhe may try to i scape it by tlitting l'> the hill-slation i or 
taking a trip honn- ; but Indian wiv» '. aie imf < i:!.cutially. 
and on the average, ilit'ferent from wne* m mo l other 
cuuntrieN, tmd they <lo not ^-njoy taking pi rfunetory 
holidayN, while their hunband!! are toiling on, espo .ed to 
all the {strilM of climati'aiid dines •. 

Then there are the children. India i i no country for 
them. It is not till Mrs. .I«in*'M‘« Uiy and ;{ui have come 
that Mho Homettmes hegitiH to envy her tnarried si>tt<<r at 
home. Hhe vow.s «he will lump the ehildreti with her ss 
long ait positihhi ; hut at the laist i4ie finds she cannot 
have them for more than a short time. The white fuced 
precociouii Anglo-Itidian child iiuiHt lai sent home, if it m 
to gi'l the sturdy Knglish liiiiki, amt the Mngh^li eoimii, 
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and, above all, the English mind and iiioralfl and 
behaviour. The petting and spoiling and cringing of 
the native ayahs and servants are not wholesome, after 
the first infantile years; and when the child btjgiiiH to 
‘take notice,’ it notices more things than a judiciou.s 
parent cares to have brought to its attention. 

One lady told me that the road near her bungalow 
happened to be much frequented by parties of Hindus 
taking their dead down to the Burning Ghat. Oloso by 
the house was a patch of grass, kept well watered by tho 
cantonment authorities, which was a favourite spot for 
the bearers to put down their bier and its stiff white 
burden and rest for a few minutes. My friend was 
horrified to find that her httlo daughter was constantly 
taken to this place by her ayah in th(! course of tho 
morning walk. Or again, what is a careful niotluir to say 
when an intelligent child comes back from tho servants' 
compound with tho important information that Jluttum 
or Muttroo has provided himself with n second wife, 
having unfortunately failed to obtain a male lujir by tho 
assistance of his first consort’/ 

So at five years of ago, or thereabouts, tho child goes 
home to be left to the care of strangers or tho smn-. or 
less satisfying kindness of relations. It is nut so bud 
now, in these days of rapid communication, as it used to 
be. The Anglo-Indian mother may, if she is lucky, sec* 
her children every second or third year; but then that 
probably moans months of separation from her husband. 
The boy grows up to manhood, seeing his father only as 
a holiday visitor ; tho girl may bo a woman and a wifo 
herself before she has the chance of real intimacy with 
her mother. 

There are good schools at tho hill-stations, and some 
Anglo-Indians are getting their sons and daughters edu- 
cated there. But tho experiment is not wholly sucotowful, 
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It is the moral, as much as the physical, climate of 
Asia which is unhealthy for tho Kn^lish child. The 
' country-hred,' they tell us, even if of the host stock, 
deteriorates. As a rule, I suppose, tho Anj,d<»-Kngli8h 
children will contiimo to ho sent home, leaving aching 
hearts behind them. 

7’hat is one side of the tragedy that lurks beneath tho 
buoyant surface of the inemsahih’s existence. And there 
are others, or at least tho possibility of others ; for in 
India one never knows what may happen. Death, disease, 
and danger are no respecters of sttx. Tho Anglo-Indian 
wottian requires to keep her wits about her and to bo 
possessed of that quality which is known as presence of 
mind. Lot me give two or three examples couimoni- 
cated to me, (juito casually and in tho course of conversa- 
tion, by Anglo-Indian ladies themselves. 

1. The narrator is the wife of a magistrate, who is in 
charge of a ntmote district, inhabited by a primitive 
agricultural population. Their bungalow is fifty miles 
from the nearest station, the nearttst English la<iy, tho 
iiean-st Europ(!ait doctor. The magistrati! and his wife 
uni the <»nly whiU* people in the phuse, tixcept a siih- 
ordimite ollUnal <tf the I’uhlic Works Departnx'iit ; the 
aNsistunlH in the ollice are all natives. In tiui very height 
of the hot fUitison plague breaks out in tlui village. The 
visitation is nt*w to tliesu parts, und the inhabitants are 
in a state, of panic tfsrror. 

Through the fierce summiT days, the sulphurous 
suiiiiner nights, the inagiKtrate has to do the work of ten 
men; ho lias to kiHip the frightened iwwMUUits from 
uhiuidoning their houses and fleeing holplessly to tho 
lieldH ; he has to devise measttnw of muiitation and dis- 
iiilec.tion, and see that they arc carried out ; he has to get 
the dead buried and the sick nursed, to worry the distant 
I’roviiicial (lovernment for medicines and help, to attend 
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to his normal office duties, and keep the machinery of 
administration going all the time. 

Before the crisis is over he is himself struck down. 
One evening he comes home, after spending a terrible 
afternoon among the plague-stricken huts, with his 
eyes burning and his hands shaking. That night he 
has high fever, and next morning ho is on his bed uiiabhi 
to move. The memsahib must do everything. A tangk; 
of responsibilities is upon her. She is compelled to nurse 
her husband, and to do about half his work at the same 
time, to conduct his correspondence with the Oovom- 
ment, to take his directions to the native subordinates, 
themselves paralysed with alarm and anxiety, to give 
orders in his name to the frightened villagers, to see that 
the social organisation does not lapse into chaos before 
he can rise from his couch of sickness. • 

Upon the hands of this young woman are thousands 
of helpless people; they look to her — sinc-o there is no 
one else — for help, counsel, guidance, moral support, 
medical advice. Bor the moment she is the representa- 
tive of the Sirkar, the principle of authority ; if she fuls 
them the tic that binds the community will snap, the 
work of years will be undone. 

She does not fail. She nurses the invalid till it is pos- 
sible for him to be moved ; she admonishes the collapstid 
native assistants to do their duty, consults with the head 
of the polico, exhorts the villagers in the naino of the sick 
chief, becomes, like him, doctor, nurse, inspector of sani- 
tation, commissariat officer, general (!ontroll<‘r of affairs. ^ 
All this the memsahib does — she who six y(!arH ago was 
a school-girl, who before she camo to India had snen 
nothing of life more serious than a little ‘ parish work ’ 
with tluj curat(f. 

2. An English lady is sitting in her verandah one 
afternoon. Her husband is away on a tour of insiKJCtion, 
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and will not roturn for a day or two. Suddenly there in 
a f^rnat commotion in th(s compound ; a crowd of servante 
and hanp;erH-on ruBh up. A man has been bitten in the 
foot by a Kiiako, supposed to I>o a cobra ; in a few minutes 
h(3 will be (load tinbrns tins momsahib will help. There is 
no Kuropeiin within call ; there is a native doctor, but he 
liv(!H in a viihig(3 eight miles distant. 

The liidy puts down her novel and goes to look at the 
sufTcrer. lie. is lying in a heap on his string bed, beside 
himself with terror, pointing to his foot, and clamouring 
to hav(! the bitt(',n plat;e cut out. The man may or may 
not diis from snako-bite ; but he will assuredly die from 
ftuir if the operation is not performed. Will not any of 
the servants undertake it? With one accord they excuse 
themselves. The Mohammedan butler says that if it bo 
the will of (iod the man must die, otherwise ho will ro> 
cover ; and he intimates that in either cose he pt'rsonally 
HO(3H no rtecasion to intervene. The bearer, a Hindu, has 
religions seniples ; the other bystanders are all too flurried 
and ni^rvouK to do anything but talk loudly and make 
{(oiifused snggtfHtions. 

What is to 1«! done ? The h«ly knows nothing about 
surgery, and has iievi’r operated on anytbijig bigger than 
a ];K>t canary in her life ; lutr frutnds at home giv<! her 
criidit for being a rather unhandy, self-indulgent, incapable 
kind of person, iiut she is a soldier’s daughter ; she comes 
of the nmo on which eme.rg<!ncy acts like a tonic. Hhc 
Hunds to the house for one of her husband’s rassors, tells 
a grrsmt to hold the man's legs, and then and thivo hacks 
the bitten piece out of the (luivering brown foot. It is 
a horrible bungling bit of work ; them are no aniusthotics 
or antiseptics, ami the opomtor's white hands and white 
dress are all dabbled with the R|Kmting bloMl. 

' 1 was not at all cairtain,' stio told mo, ‘ that I should 
not kill the man by cutting an artery, or giving him 
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lockjaw or something, But I felt quite sure ho would 
have died if I had not done it.’ As a matter of fact, in 
spite of the unskilful surgery, and the amateur bandaging 
with which they contrived to stop the bleeding, the man 
recovered, and lived (I hope) to be grateful, ‘ I wonder 
how you could do it,’ said L ‘ Oh, I don’t know. It had 
to be done,’ replied the memsahib. ‘ Have another cup 
of tea, won’t you ? ’ 

3. A civilian, with his wife and girl-baby twenty 
months old, in a disturbed district near the Frontier. 
The Mahsuds are disaffected, and roving bands are on th(» 
prowl all over the country. The husband’s duties compel 
him to spend the whole day in a survey camp twenty 
miles distant. Before he rides out he puts a loaded 
revolver in the wife’s hand : ‘ If the Pathans come, shoot 
the child first and then shoot yourself.’ When next you 
are inclined to talk lightly of Anglo-Indian womanhood, 
think of this little scene; the young mother standing 
there in the dim morning light with the pistol clenched 

, in her hand, while the husband, after that grim farewell 
address, calmly mounts his horse and rides forth to do his 
spell of daily toil for a forgetful Government and an 
unappreciative people. 

4. Another young wife goes out after breakfast to 
make her inspection of the servants’ quarters, the small 
hamlet of huts and shanties behind the bungalow. Kho 
finds that plague has attacked the establishment in the 
night ; one man is dead already, two are dying. The 
same lady told me that coming homo in a friend's carriage 
late one night after a dance she found her own coach- 
man lying dead of cholera on the steps of her residence. 
A disagreeablo experience ; especially when one has two 
young children inside the house. 

'When you listen to stories such as these— and there 
are many Anglo-Indian women who could supply copious 
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a'lditioiiK to yonr collection — you are inclined to revise 
your estimate of the memsahib. If you siie her some- 
times, when her life ‘ fleets pleasantly as in the golden 
world,’ you may remember that sooner or later some 
crisis may arise, some grave moment of stress and 
strain, which will test her mottle. They come suddenly, 
these strokes of Fate, more suddenly in India than else- 
where. Behind th<! easy, indulgent, sociable existence, 
the spectral shnpes loom— the spectres of death, of deadly 
sicknoHS, of absence, loneliness, sopanition. No wonder if, 
in the midst of her mirth, the memsahib casts an anxious 
glance at them ; no wonder that her laugh is sometimes 
a little hollow, that her merriment is a trifle forced, 
that there is a suggestion of strain and nervousness in 
lutr gaiety. If she enjoys herself more obtrusively than 
her staid sisters at homo, if she laughs more loudly, 
talks more freely, and cultivahm male fritindships with a 
more candid comrad(5Hhip, we nee-d not assume that she is 
n»erely frivolous and empty. When, it may bo after years 
of ease and securif y, Ihe day of her trial comes she does 
not often ]>rove uiKfqual to it. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII 
IN THE VILLAGES 

‘You will SCO many thingn and people in India,’ said tlio 
Member of the Council, ‘ but do not forget the Man who 
Matters.’ 

‘ Meaning thereby ? ’ I inquired. 

‘Meaning the cultivator of the soil. India, recollect, 
consists mainly of Mm,’ 

That is a fact which nobody who wishoH to grasp the 
conditions of Indian life should for a moment ignore. 
It is also one of the reasons why, to the ordinary tourist, 
the customary autumn trip is so unsatisfying ; for it 
gives him little real insight or information in return for 
long and dusty railway journeys, for porjr food, and for 
hotels, with a few exceptions, contemptibly inadequato. 
lie goes in at one of the two groat sca-gatos and omorges 
at the other : having in the interim spent more or loss 
time at Delhi, Agra, Benares, and perhaps at Madura, 
Oonjevaram, Ellora, and Ahmedabad, with a run up to 
Simla or Darjiling for a look at the snow-rangtis. He 
will have seen some interesting towns, some wonderful 
tombs and temples and ancient monuments, and some 
picturesque scenery. But of the Indian people he will 
know little more than when ho sot out from hoint*. For 
the Indian people do not live in the cities. Their habitat 
is in the country, to which five-sixths of them belong ; 
the overpowering majority of them arcs villagers. 

And with the villager it is not easy to come into 
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tf)uch without the benevolent JiHsistance o£ those who 
uouduct the local adminiKtration. Without such aid the 
voyager can hardly ever set eyes on a rural hamlet, 
except from a distance ; ho will not know how to approach 
it. There are no railway-stations at the villages; their 
only access, as a rule, is by field-paths or jungle-tracks’ 
or at the best by cutcha roads, narrow lanes, deep in sand 
or mire, along which a horse may travel, but not a 
carriage with wheels and springs. 

If you would seek out one of these communities, you 
must g<st thit Collector to send his tehsildar or other 
qualifuid native assistant to pilot you to the clump of 
thatched or mud-walled dwellings; you must let him 
summon the headman and bring out the principal inhabi- 
tants and set them to elucidate for your benefit the work- 
ing of the primitive but yet rather complicated little social 
organism. Ilettur still it is in have a good friend who, 
being himself D(sputy Cummissiuner or Bettloment Oflicer, 
will en<lure the burden of taking an irnssponsible inquisi- 
tive HjHtctator into bis camp wiien he goes bis rounds. 
Then you see tlm Man W'ho Matters governing man and 
governed- -at first hand, and you begin to realise the 
(litTeteiuu’ between the semi-KiUropeaniscd sophisticated 
India of the towns and the India ef two hundred and 
fifty million {MiasanlH. 

To go into camp with a Hetllement Cflicer is, indeed, 
among the most delightful and instructive experiences 
that a visitor to India can »‘njoy ; ami a few days so spent, 
under kUwUy and competent guidance, will teach him 
more of the life of the villages, which is the lifoi of the 
people, than many wt;ekH passed in other and less informal 
ways. i<'or with this village life the civilian engaged in 
settlement work, metrti even than his uolbiagues, the District 
Magistrate and the roUett Hu|)crintuiuioiit, is in intimate 
and habitual contact. 
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By the ancient law and custom of all the states and 
provinces of India, the ruling power is entitled to a certain 
proportion of every acre of land in the country, unless it 
has transferred or limited its rights. The procedure by 
which that proportion is determined is called a iScttlenient 
of the Land Kevenue. Such a settlement may be jtor- 
manent, in which case the demand of the State is fixed 
once and for over. This was the course adopted in the 
famous Permanent Settlement of 1793, which is operative 
over the whole of Bengal and parts of the United I’ro- 
vinces and Madras. By this much-criticiscid measure, the 
persons responsible to the State for the collection of lh<! 
land-revenue were given all the rights of Iflnglish landlords, 
and they have been able to absorb the entire rack-rental 
of the richest agricultural areas of the Peninsula, paying 
in return a land-tax calculated on the vahuis of a hundred 
years ago. The unearned increment goes to the rent- 
receiver. The State gains nothing, ancl the actual culti- 
vator very little, though something has been done by 
recent legislation to secure his position and moderate the 
exactions of the landlord under the Permanent Settlement. 

In the rest of India the mistakes of the eighteenth - 
century legislators, hidebound in the traditions of English 
real-property law, have boon avoided. The sfittlements 
are temporary; and tho Govornmemt lax is fixed for a 
period of twenty or thirty years only, after an elalxirate 
examination of local customs, reHOurc(ts, and conditions, 
conducted by selected officials of the Indian Uivil Hervice, 
who arc carefully trained for tho work. A kind of 
Domesday Book is compiled for each district, in which the 
particulars for every village are entered in detail, and the 
tux is increased or diminished on each holding after due 
consideration of tho facts upon the record. 

This aBHessmont is of vital importance to every person 
connected with the land, Iks he landowner, tenant, or 
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labourer ; for rents, wapes, profits, and to a large extent 
prices, -will rise or fall in relation to it. Much, therefore, 
ditpeiuls upon the Settlement Officer. Pie must have a 
d(utp knowledge of the country, tact, judgment, industry, 
patience ; above all, sympathy and a sense of justice, so 
that he can enter into the feelings of the agriculturists 
and consult tlnur interests without sacrificing those of 
the Birkar. 

At the headquarters of his district the Scdtlement 
Officer has his central bureau, with a staff of native 
Heerutaries, clerks, registrars, and draughtsmen, who are 
engaged in compiling and revising the record, and in 
dttaling with the accounts, reports, and surveys sent in 
from the various tehsiU. Much time is spent by the 
B. 0. in BuiMirvising all this minute book-keeping, and 
fixijig his assessment, or hearing appeals from the pre- 
liminary ileoisions of his subordinates. But during a 
considerable portion of the cold weather, and sometimes 
in the hot weather also, he is occupied with a close 
{ii‘rHnnal invemtigation of the local conditions. 

In tlic course of this examination he goes over the 
disiriet hin».elf, consults the ttshsildars, the minor revjuiuo 
offieials, the patwaris, or villag.f accountants, the head- 
men, the landowners, and other principal inhabitants, 
hsiks into the fiusis on the spot, hears eomplainls, re- 
ceives representations, conHi<lerH the crops, the. rainfall, 
the soil, the animals, tlie widls, the irrigation facili- 
ties, the character, standing, and temperament of the 
population. 

'I’Ih! imiuisition is not resenbal hy the people for two 
reasons. In the first place, they are usotl to it ; secondly, 
they l«mw that the more carefully the Huzur inquires, 
the more readily they place accurate and comprehensive 
information in liis way, the greater is the probability that 
the ussesiinuint will he moderate and equitable. 
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It is hard, anxious, responsible work for the civilian 
in charge, yet not without its amenities, and performed 
in a stimulating atmosphere of spaciousness and freedom. 
The Settlement OfSicer’s guest, who is spared his host’s 
responsibilities and anxieties, will hardly fail to enjoy his 
trip, especially if he is able to select for the scene of his 
pilgrimage some bracing unspoilt comer of the Northern 
plains with a good spring climate and a manly attractive 
peasantry. He will see Indian camp life at its best: 
not, it is true, with the luxury and parade with which 
Governors and Commanders-in-Chief are almost compelled 
to surround themselves on tour, but with quite as much 
solid comfort. 

Neither in the various Iloyal camps, nor in those pro- 
vided by hospitable Maharajas at the capitals of the 
principal native states, did I And mysttlf in poHsession 
of more commodious and agreeable quarters than those 
allotted to mo when I travelled with a Hottlomcuit Oflicer 
through a portion of his district. An extra t«nt~ouo of 
those admirable double-polo pavilions, with outside porch 
and passages, which I have already described ‘ —was taken 
along for mo; otherwise the camp was in its ordinary 
service guise. Yet it requited a whole convoy of bullock- 
carts and a long train of camels to move it from place to 
place ; and when pitched on the dusty maidan, a mile or 
so from a small native town, it looked like a canvas 
suburb itself. There was my host’s living-tent and oflice- 
tont, with an extra deep verandah in front, befonj which a 
local police sentry kept guard, with two or thnso chuprannk 
and orderlies usually sitting in the cormjrs. 

My own tent was ranged alongside, and here also 
would have heen that of the Commissioner’s civilian 
colleague or deputy if he had taken one. At a little 
distance was the tent of the principal native assistant, a 

' Soo tu^ra, Ohap. V. p. OS. 
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somewhat important iMirsonage, with respousil)le executive 
and quasi-judicial duties to perform ; adjacent to this 
were the lodgings of the tehsildar and those of the luunshi 
or t)fticial translator and secretary, the clerks, surveyors, 
and accountants. In the rear were shanties for the 
servants, a kitchen-tent and a storeroom-tent, and a long 
stable-tent, with racks and mangers and everything com- 
idetu for the accommodation of four or five horses and 
I>onios. 

Heveral of these apartments were in duplicate ; for wo 
wtsre moving about from day to day, and while we were 
using one set of tents the other was travelling on ahead 
HO as to ready for us at our next halling-plac<!. I saw 
now why the writing-table, which stood in my friend’s 
ihi/tiir when he was at his bungalow, hod strong steel 
h(K>kH depending from its sides. In camp it occupied 
the middle of his oilice-tont, and his papers and hooks 
of retemnee were in its nest of drawttrs. When the 
day's w<irk was d(»ue his SiJtvants and tent-pitch«!rH would 
tiike away the heavy teak hunsau in sections ; while we 
Were at dinner tln*y were slinging it across the hack of 
!i camel ; all thr<»ugh the night, when we were sleeping 
peiuutfully, it wan being carried along the roads or by 
tleld-palhs ; and when, in the forenoon of the next day, 
wu riHiehed the. m!W camp, thiire was the olhce-tahle in 
positioii, with its inkstand ami calendar and stationery, 
precisely os one hiul liutt seen it the previous afternoon 
twelve or fourtisin miles away. 

Karly Imurs art) kept in the camp. If you would ride 
out with the Hottlement OfHcnr on his daily round, you 
must he up bcitimes. It is dork and chilly as you mnunhlu 
into your clothes and go forth to take ohota hazri, the 
early-moming tea and toast, in your host’s tent. ’I'he 
syctm bring up the horses and ponies, and presently you 
find yourself beside the * JUurra Bahib,* as ho makes his 
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way across the country, at the head of a miscellaneous 
troop of mounted men, with an infantry detachment 
tailing in the rear. 

The eorthge is quite a large one ; for it includes the 
chief native assistants and officials, and all sorts of minor 
local notabilities, resident landowners, itemindars, and 
various persons more or less interested in the matter in 
hand. Some are here by way of compliment to the repro,- 
sentative of the Sirkar ; others merely because they lik(j 
to see what is going on. Anybody who pleases can join 
in the procession, and oven take part in the business, 
which is conducted with the frank publicity customary in 
a country whore everybody is cognisant of evtirybody olse’s 
affairs. A man in an old khaki uniform, with a cavalry 
seat on his woody country-bred pony, rid<« up and salutes. 
Ho is a retired rosaldar of one of our lancer ntgiments, 
who has come back to settle in his native village: a 
prosperous man, having his pension and a]>ecial allowattces 
for his two medals and the Order of Merit. He attaches 
himself to the Bottlomont Officer for the rest of the 
morning, acts as a sort of voluntary guide and aide-<h- 
eawp, is ready with much local learning as occasion 
offers. 

A sporting young Mohammedan gentleman, in a 
chocked coat and riding-breeches, with his falconer running 
beside him, makes his salaam. Ho has brought his hawk, 
thinking that the great man might like to sec a flight, 
if a partridge or a hare can bo fluslmd <m the way. 
Then! is almost a holiday fooling as the* little trooj) rides 
along in the exhilarating morning air, now winding in 
single! file on the edge of a plantation, now snapping tint 
dry sticks of last year’s cotton crop under tlm ho<ffs of the 
ponies, now cantering across an open stretch of jungly 
common, with a herd of black buck or chinkara galloping 
away in the distance. 
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!?nt Hffrious ImsiiK.'HH is I)oin« don<-, ami the Hettlemont 
Oftiuer is hard at work all the time. lie has his eyes 
wide open, noting the aspect of the cowntry, the character 
of thv vegetation, the lio of tho soil, the wells, the watcr- 
cfmr8((s, everything. Presently w«i come upon a grouj) of 
men standing Itcside a long bamboo |>olo at the top of 
which flutterH a little triangular pink pennant. Wo are 
at H village boundary, and hero are the lambnnlars, tho 
heailmen, and other office-holders, to supply information, 
answer questions, make complaints. The Kottlement 
Oflicer’s natives staff gathers round him, maps are pro- 
duced, and registers, and there is much interrogation, 
discussion, and explanation. 

Hometimes matters go tpietly, sometimes otherwise. 
Kifirce disputes arise between rival claimants for land, or 
between landlords and tenants, angry or piteous appeals 
are uttered. A knot of ryots declare that their property 
has IxH'n wrongfully taken from them by tho xomindars 
of a contiguous village; cannot tho Huxur order them 
to be put Inick at once ? The lluzur explains that this 
summary process is slightly beyond his powers ; moreover, 
ho has his doubts as to the truth of tho story. The spokes- 
man for the complainants draws his hand across his throat. 
‘ The Hahib can hang me t<t-niorrow if I lie,’ ho says. 

When the. community is prosperous and in comfort 
general gCKid-humour prevails ; but if it is poor and dis- 
treswd, there may be painful scenes. Women, with bowed 
heads under their shrouding mantles, will throw them- 
selvi's Isifore tho officer’s path, or seize the bridle of his 
horsi;, and assail him with tears and wdjs and somotimos 
with objurgations. •'I’lio (Tops have failed, they say, 
through tlm drought, the young men have died of tho 
plague, th(! village has no money and cannot pay tho 
taxes. Tho Protector of tho Poor must bid tho Hirkar bo 
merciful. 
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With good reason has the Government of India caused 
it to be placed on. record that the Settlement Officer is the 
member of the governing class who is likely to know tins 
people best and to regard them with most sympathy. ‘ In 
no official relation does a member of the Public Service 
come into such close contact with the people as in Settle- 
ment work ; and it cannot bo his desire to aggrieve those 
among whom ho is spending some of the most laborious 
years of his life, or to initiate a settlement which, after a 
short interval, will break down,’ * 

The sun is high in the heavens and throwing its rays 
strongly upon us when we ride into our camp again, eitlusr 
the camp we left some four hours earlier in the gK»y dawn, 
or the new one, its duplicate, to which our chattels and 
effects have boon convoyed. In either case everything is 
in order, and the servants are going alx)ut their dutitis as 
quietly as if they had been settled for a uu)nth. Our 
baths are in roadinoss, and after a wash and a change wo 
find ourselves sitting down to an excellent and by no 
means austerely simple repast, such as Indian servants 
can apparently prepare anywhere and at any time. 

The brisk morning air and the exorcise have given one 
an appetite, and prompt justice is done to the scrambled 
eggs, tho chops, the sausages, the curried chicken, and 
other good things provided. Afterwards, it is pleasant 
to smoke and chat in tho shade, looking out upon tint 
mango-grove and the far-strotohing landscape now glim- 
mering in tho sun-haxe. I’ltsasant, too, to stnitch your 
logs in the long cano-bottouuid lounging-chair and fall 
asleep, or to steal back to your <larkeu<«l tent for tht! 
luxurious midday sie/ita of the flouth anti Mast. 

Tho guest may take his ease that way if he ploaHos. 
But thoro is no such repose for his host. Tho Settlement 

' Land Jicrenua I'nlie// of t/te Indian (lovemmmt, p. 20, (PtiWishwl liy 
ordnr of th«i OovArnor-CIontTal In Cuunoil, Culauttn, 1002.) 
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Officer is soon at work again. The four or five hours’ 
ride through the villages is only the prologue to his day’s 
labour — barely the first chapter of it. Half an hour after 
tiffin, his munshi and chief clerk are in attendance, and 
in front of his tent a long line of natives can be seen 
sitting patiently in the sunshine, awaiting audience with 
him. Presently the flap of the tent is raised ; the S.O. 
has a table and chair brought out to the entrance ; his 
assistants stand near him with note-books and pencils 
and official documents ; and by twos, or threes, or fives, 
his suitors and petitioners appear before him, telling their 
story, as they sit, with shoeless feet and joined supplica- 
tory hands, on the ground at the edge of the deep covered 
porch or canvas verandah. 

Much and varied is the business which the revenue 
official transacts on these occasions. Bometimes he is 
hearing appeals against the assessments which have been 
provisionally fixed, or he is considttring claims for exemp- 
tion and reduction brought forward by lambardars repre- 
senting a whole village, or by individual zemindars and 
ryots. Hornetimes ho sits in his judicial capacity, and 
<l(!oid(!S intricate disputes over ownership and compli- 
cated questions of tenure. Ho is compiling a registry 
of titles us well as fixing the burdens which the land is 
to boar for the next twenty or thirty years, so that it is 
oxtrenioly important for his nujords to bo accurate. 

Minute local knowlodge is needed, as well as judgment 
and common-sensei. A good Heitthmient Officer knows the 
pooplu of his district thoroughly ; he understaodo their 
toniperament, thoic charactor, their mode of cultivation, 
their caste distinctions and tribal difforonoes : and in the 
more primitive agrionltural regions, where the vernacular 
pisisH and the bftbu pleader are still uninfluential, they 
have a child-like confidence in his sense of justice, not 
often, 1 think, misplaced. The problems before him 
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sometimes need anxious thought, and it is not always 
quite easy to reconcile law and equity, or to see th(i W'ay 
clear through the undergrowth of vociferous assertion and 
doubtful testimony. 

Here, for instance, are half a dozen ryots who dcolaro 
that the land they hold was made over to them in abso- 
lute ownership by Narain Singh, a zemindar of their 
village, in consideration of value received. But Narain 
Singh, scowling from the other end of the chicon cloth 
stretched on the verandah, declares that they are his 
tenants, and defies them to prove that they can be any- 
thing else. Odd scraps of faded paper, rudi^ dusty maps, 
are produced and peered into and pored over. Probably 
Narain is right ; there seems no legal proof that he has 
ever parted with the ownership, and that venerable whihi- 
hoarded rustic, who adduces youthful memories to th«' 
contrary, is most likely lying, Nevcrthedcss it will he had 
for the village if these men, who have lived on their plots 
of land and cultivated them for years, should he dis- 
possessed or mercilessly rack-rented. The Bettlejrjent 
Officer suggests a compromise. N arain Singh lo<ik8 sulkily 
obstinate : the Huzur is his father and his mother ; but 
he knows his rights under the law, and ho moans to bavo 
them. Oase adjourned for further consideration. 

It is late in the afternoon, and the darkness is falling, 
before the sittings are over and the crowd of litigants 
and appellants stream away, many of them to return tho 
next morning. Then, perhaps, half an hour’s stroll in 
the twilight, and back to dinner ; and after dinner then^ 
are a f()w notes to make, a letter or two to write, a bundle 
of official papers to look at, some reports ttf suhordinatos 
to chock. So the Settlement Officer’s lonely evening in 
his tent passes quickly enough, till it is time to go to iMjd 
in order to bo up at six the next morning for another 
busy day of responsibility and toil. 
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They differ widely among themselves, those Indian 
villages, and it would he strange if they did not, seeing 
how various is the outward aspect and climatic character 
of the vast country they cover. In the far South the 
tiny thatched huts are buried deep in a tropic growth of 
lush green vegetation, and the little half-naked brown 
people paddle about in their wet rice-fields, in tho shade 
of dense palm-groves or in the rank growths overlooking 
blue salt-water lagoons— turquoises set among emeralds. 
It is like passing from Sicily to Poland to travel to tho 
Northern plains, and make acquaintance with tho villages 
of tho Punjab, stfinding bare and gaunt over their sun- 
scorched fields. 

But, widely as they vary, tho Indian peasants have 
some points in common. Ono is that they arc essentially 
villagers— men of the village, in tho litoral sonso. They 
do not livo in scattered farms, each isolated amid its own 
arable and pasture. 'I’ho farmer, be ho owner or tenant, 
lives by, but not on, his land. Ilis house, his skioping- 
placo ttiwl eating-place, tho lairs of his cattle, his (ihildren, 
and his wotu(tn, are in tho crooked wynds of the hamlet. 
Ilis fields lit! outsidt*, and ho goes to them for work in the 
daytime, returning, like his btjosts, his buffalotis and cows 
and bulloeks, after sundown. In Indian terminology, 
technical and colloquial alike, the word ‘ villagtt ’ has a 
nujaning rather like that of th<! oI<i ICnglish township : it 
signifies not only a cluster of hotisos and faniksteads, but 
also all the lands belonging to, nr cultivated by, the 
owners and inhabitants of tho settlement. The Indian 
IMiasant, almost universally, is a gregarious, social animal. 

Tims it onsuos that, whatever ho may suffer from 
other causes, ho is at least spared the burden of solitude. 
On tho contrary, he has abundant humanity about him : 
ho is never denied the society of his follows. Ho is tho 
luombcr of a community, still to a large extent self- 
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contained, self-centred, and separate from the rest of tlio. 
world, as it has been from the beginning. 

Wars and revolutions have swept over the land ; 
dynasties come and go ; now laws are made by one .sot 
after another of alien rulers in thoir torn. Through it 
all the rural unit endures with indestructible vitality. 
Famine, plague, robber raids, the march of great armioH. 
might blot one village, a dozen villages, a whole circhs, 
out of existence. But the system maintains itself with 
the tenacity which Nature conhirs on her own siinplor 
organic forms — 

‘ So careful of the typo, it sooms, 

Ho ctvroloss of tho singlo lifo.’ 

Twenty-two hundrod years ago a certain Megasthones 
spent some tim(5 in Hindustan, as agent for Holoucus at 
tho court of Chandra Gupta, tho Hindu king of the 
lower Ganges region, and subsequently ho sot forth Aw 
Vision of India for the benefit of tho nuuling public of 
ancient Grotsce. His account of tho Indian rural com- 
munities has been prosorvtjd, and it might almost pass for 
a description of a village in tho United Provmce.H to-day. 
What struck the Greek investigator is precisely that 
which iraproBses tho modern visitor. He fonnd that the 
tiny republic— so ho called it, adapting his Inngojage tit 
Hollonic ideas — was a complete society, with itsvariouK 
((lasses and orders, its aristocracy, its helots, and ils 
regular hierarchy of officials, each having his own ap- 
pointed dutitis to perform towards tho commonwnalth. 
Ho it is still all over India, though tho social structure is 
better artit(ulatod in some provinoos than in others, 

Megasthenos might well have visihtd one of that very 
same group of fairly prosperous hamlets into which I was 
inducted by u Widl-qualified official guide one bright morn- 
ing in thtj early spring. A short jonmoy ocroKH the fioldH 
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from the carriage-toarl brought us to the village boundary, 
that ia, to the outside limits of the land which the 
inhabitiuita tilled. Here we caino upon one or two of 
the peasants at work among their fields of ripening 
wheat and barley and oil-sood. They were looking for- 
ward to the gathering in of the rabi, or spring crop, 
which the Indian fanner sells, whereas the kharif, or 
autumn crop, is that which he oats. 

The peasants accompanied us into the interior of their 
little nest f»f cottages, and presently wo had all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants standing in a semicircle before us in 
front of the village well. In the midst was the zemindar, 
whom W(! must call, for want of a bettor word, the land- 
lord, though properly ho is only the rent-rcceivor and 
ront-cmlloctor, responsible to the State for the payment of 
th«( revenues and land-tax, and entitled to make his profit 
l»y lotting the land to tenants. There are zemindars of 
all sorts and kinds, enormously wealthy proprietors, like 
some of those in Bengal and the United Provinces, with 
vast estates and Imge incomes, who own carriages and 
motor-ears, and shine rospUmdent at official an<l viceregal 
(‘utertaimuentH in ropcss of pearls and collars of diamonds. 

One sne.h gentlitiuan was poinUsd out to me at 
Lucknow, who was umhirstood to wear ten thousand 
iwnmds' worth of jewidlery on his dress hat. Another 
hail HuhMorilmd several lakhs towards educational and 
clmritahle institutions ; whilst a third had expended an 
almost (uiually largo sum in the purchasi! of a necklace 
for a nautoh-girl much in vogue. At the opiKwite pole 
from these ailluent perKonages ant such zemindars as may 
he w‘en in some parts of the Pnnjah, who are simply 
peasant-proprietors, ywoiuen working on their own hold- 
ings of a few seres with their own hands. 

The zemindar in this village was of the medium kind— 
a sutall srptireeit, only a little eiuvatcd above his tenants. 
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He was a civil shrewd little man, a Brahman by canto, 
wearing a checked cotton pyjama suit and canvas nhocn, 
as a proof of superiority, I suppose, to his tonantn, who 
went bare-footed and bare-legged. He showorl u« his 
house, built of brick, with an upper storey, and a njiiall 
courtyard, from which the women’s apartments ojiontwl ; 
for, of course, tho zemindar had sufficient social stalnn 
for his women to bo purdah-nashin. He was accom- 
panied by a rather shabby retainer, a sort of bailiff <»r 
intendant, who kept his accounts, and knew much more 
about tho estate than his employer. 

Master and man answered all questions quite freely ; 
nor did they appear to sustain any embarrassment from 
the presence of numerous onlookers and auditors. There 
can bo few secrets in an Indian community. KverylKMly 
seems to be perfectly well acquainted with everybody 
clse’s business and his private affairs, if private tlnty can 
bo called. Tho official inquisitor has no delicacy in 
putting questions, and tho poopio, so far from resenting 
tho intorrogatorios, answer with alacrity, and even pridn. 
It is clearly a compliment to bo singled out as a pnriwm 
capable of giving information publicly in tho sight of 
one's kinsfolk and neighbours. 

On this occasion we had all tho village notahilitit-s 
paraded for our inspection. We saw tho himlxirdar «ir 
headman, the patel or accountant, and tho chokidars or 
watchmen, these lost clothed in a shabby uniform, and 
armed with a long staff for tho hsrror, more or loss 
qualified, of evil-doors. Wo wore shown tlic village 
harbor, tho potter sitting at his wlxud, with his rf»ws of 
clay plates and jugs baking in tho sun boforo his hut, 
the blacksmith, tho carpontor. Thou wo worn taken to 
tho square tank, under tho shade ot tho tnango-trofis, 
whore tho village waters its boasts, and batbfjs, and 
washes its clothes, and empties its slops. On its bank 
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WO obsorvft a whitewashed shanty, which is the village 
temple, with its own hideous image of Mahadeo smeared 
with rod paint, and the customary symbol, and its own 
private priest, who has a grant of the manorial land in 
return for his ministrations. 

At one end of the village is a cluster of huts, rather 
smaller and poorer than the rest. We ask what this is, 
and are told briefly that it is the place where the coolies 
live, the chuniars, or leather-workers of the North, the 
mahars of the West, the pariahs of the Routh, the 
sweepers and others, who do the menial work of the 
hamlet. There is hardly a village in India so poor that 
it has not its contingent of these helots, who discharge 
various necessary offices, such as clearing away (and 
sometimes eating) the carcasses of dead animals, and 
removing ordure. 

'I’he outcasts have their own well, for it would never 
<lo for them to contaminate the water touched by their 
Huperiors ; they liav<j their own littio tomple, or perhaps 
only their own shaiHilesH block of stone and their sacred 
lre«\ that tliey may ]>erfornj their devotions apart; and 
lh(!y an*, expected ‘to kef*p themselves t«> themselves,’ so 
that we notice! they do not i<Mn the group which gathers 
round us, but stand and gase fn»m a distance. Them 
is a village school to which the children of the trados- 
tneti, the artisans, and the cultivators arc*, sent. But if 
the boys from the cooliti huts were re.c(*iv<!d at this seat of 
<‘,ducation th*! others would leave at once ; pariah children 
and caste-people's children must not sit on the same 
Wnclu's. 

Kitling into a village in the Punjab with a District 
Dfficjir and his very intelligent and well-educated native 
assistatit, I asked the latter whether the inhabitants of 
the entdie suburb w*ire Hindus. ‘ No,’ ho replied, with 
some indignation, ‘ how can they bo Hindus ? ’ Hero the 
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magistrate intervened, and said that these people cfirtainly 
were Hindus, though of low caste. But thi! native oflicial 
(himself, by the way, a member by birth of the baniya 
or merchant order) declined to admit it. ‘ They are nut 
Hindus,’ ho insisted, ‘ they are chumars.’ In th<! old 
days, these pariahs were practically serfs, compelled to 
labour for the community on something less than a bare 
subsistence wage. Now they have their rights, like othtw 
people ; and, if not properly rewarded for their Rervi(«'s 
and treated with reaHoriablo civility, they will go on 
strike, and reduce the village to great inconvonienco, 
especially if there be an epidemic of cholera or cattle- 
plague threatening. 

The village has persons of other professions, who 
could perhaps bo spared more advantageously than the 
menials. 1 was introduced to one mat» who was flesorilMid 
as the local money-lendor. In outward apjiearance he 
differed very little from the cultivators ; but he, had oim 
ot the best bouses in the plac<^ and was, 1 belicfve, 
prosperous. Ho seemed on excellent ttirins with the 
peasants, and fulfilled, I have no dimbt, a tjsoful function ; 
for what is the ryot to do when the crojm have failed, or 
partially failed, owing to a deficient rainfall? 

In former times, when rent and taxes were paid in 
kind— a quota of the actual produce of thc! soil“the land- 
lord and the Sirkar suffered with the famufr in a bad year, 
evtin if they made up for it by plundering him nUhle.ssly 
in a good one. In those days payments are in ejuth, and 
they arc fixed and rigid ; the rupees must be fitrthcoming, 
whetlujr or not the ryot can sell bis rice and barley, and 
even when ho has non*! to sell. Ho if the harvest Itas 
fallen short, or the bullocks are dying for Iwk of fc»rage, 
or a dowry and a suitably expensive marriage-feast have 
had to be provided on a daughter’s wedding, the peimtit 
goos to the Howkar and gives a mortgage on his farm. 
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I’i'rhftpH ho it in a yoar or «o, if times are good ; 

(H'rliapH h(! iHiVoc redeotuH it at all, smd goes on, year after 
year, paying an ovcr-increasing bunion of interest, until 
at length he dfdanlts altogether and the fanii is sold over 
his head. 

A few years ago it looked as if, throughout a largo 
part of India, the farmer would become a mere drudge, 
lalnniring for the benefit of an absentee proprietor, a 
tuonttydcmiiur nr Kinall banker, the real owner of the land. 
Hut most of the local governments have passed laws 
rendering it difficult or impoHsiblo to pledge the tenants’ 
interest as security for loans, and so it is hoped that the 
wholesale imlebtodnons and expropriation of the jHasantry 
will be checked. 

N'ltxt to debt and famine, litigation is the worst evil 
from which the Indian agrictilturist suffers. lie is a 
disputatious, argttm«*nt-loviug creature, constantly quur- 
I’fdiing with somelwdy over something, usually land or 
its many incidents. Hu generates an atmosphere in 
whi»;h the lawyer, the vakil, the native pleader, flourish 
ajuaziugly. In thu old days thoH»« disputes adjusted 
them wtlves, more or less, by faction fights, fierce local 
fends, and savage private vendultas. 

Now we have slop|M*.d all that. Ink is shed instead of 
hliswl ; angry farmers and graziers, conUsntious landlords 
and tmtaiila, have it out with one another in the law 
courts, wasting thoir substance in suits and appeals, to 
their own ruin, and to the profit of the swarm of babu 
practitioners who aw to be found everywhere. When the 
contest is once fairly entered ui«>u, it will often continue 
till one or the other combatant is pumped ^ ; and the 
(luvernment, by multiplying thu minor oivil^ courts, and 
making resort to them easy and superfioi^ly cheap, 
has rather encoura<psd than ourtailad this ruinous 
indulgence. 
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More perhaps might be done to promote the settle- 
ment of disputes by some inexpensive form of arbitra- 
tion. A very useful experiment has been made in this 
direction in the native State of Patiala, in th(3 Punjab, 
a territory of Jat, Hindu, and Mohammedan villagers, 
among whom lawsuits used to rage with epidiuuic fury. 
The Settlement Commissioner, Major P. Popham Young, 
induced the Council of Eegcncy to allow him to con- 
stitute PanchayatH, or local arbitration oommittois, in 
each district, for the arrangement of quarrels <3Vor pro- 
perty and the adjudication of claims for the recovery of 
debt. Men of standing and r<!spectability, small land- 
owners, farmers, retired oflicers and non-commissioiUHl 
officers of our Indian ntgiments, aiwl tlm like, are 
nominated in each village to form th(! committee!. 'I’hey 
receive no pay, but some modicum of that ixzet^ or 
honourable recognition, which is d*tar to the, heart of 
every native of the East ; for they an! nllowcid a higher 
place at public audiences, and whiin the ('<uminiHs>oner 
goes his round in the districts thi! members of the 
Panchayat are assembled and publicly preHe(iU!d to him 
in the sight of all their ftillow-villagers. 

Each committee has a clerk, in ntcoipt of a smnil 
salary, to keep a record of the oases and the deeisioiiH 
entered; and every disputant pays a rupee before his 
suit is heard. Otherwise there are no hit's, no ex- 
penses, and no toohnicalities. Thu prociiudings art) brief, 
simple, and informal, the parties state their (jwn argu- 
ments and examine their own wituosseis, if witnesses am 
required; the village elders, being practical men, with 
minute local knowhidge, speedily jurrive at a very good 
understanding of the (juestion at isswi, and thtiir dticisionH, 
I was told, have been generally deemed natisfachiry. The 
disputants can, if tluiy please, seek a further remedy in 
the legal tribunals; but, as a rule, they are quite content 
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to abide by the verdict of the Panchayat. This interest- 
ing and valuable Patiala experiment has been successful 
beyond the expectations of its originator ; and though it 
has only been in operation a couple of years it has saved 
the villagers many thousands of rupees, which otherwise 
would assuredly have gone to the lawyers and the court 
officials. The system might advantageously be adopted 
in the provinces under our own direct control. Next to 
releasing them from the exactions of the usurer, no greater 
benefit could be conferred on the Indian landowners and 
cultivators than that of inducing them not to w'aste their 
energies and their substance in the law-courts. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV 

THE PEESENT AND THE PUTUllE 

When I was in Calcutta I took caro to road thoso nows- 
papcrs which appealed specially to native ‘patriotic’ 
sentiment. Some of these journals wrot«! in a very 
animated strain on the wrongs of the ‘ Indian pooplc ’ 
and the means by which it was thought they might ho 
alleviated ; 

The situation is oritionl indeed, tiut wo niust ever hoar 
in mind that the honour of India is at present ‘in our 
keeping.’ Wo have already given urnuistakabUi proofs of 
our capacity for organisation and sustained work, ilut 
wo must end as we havu beguu with an ntiHhukeu resolu- 
tion and a firm duteniiinatiou. In the name of our beloved 
country and for her suored cause wo would urgo our 
countrymen who hare lioen forced to enter into tiiia herolo 
struggle and have had to go to thu extreme length of Issy- 
ootting foreign goods to persevere and they are t)ouiid to 
succeed. Wo cannot more fittingly ooncludo than with the 
stirring words of the hero-— 

‘ Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on [ ' 

The passage is worth giving, not only as a pleasing 
examplu of babu journalistic stylo, but also because of 
thu scntiinont it embodies. When 1 turned from tho 
editorial to the advertisement columns of those ilongul 
newspapers, I came upon various illuminating notices ; 

Patronise mother-country hy purohasing cout4try-tnudu 
goods. . . . Essence White liosu, 13 anuas; Olto-d«- 
Hose, no way inferior to English and French onus, its 1.1. 
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We beg to inform patriotic public that all sorts of 
country-mado dhotioH, sarics, chaddars, bed-sheots, coat- 
ings, Hhirtings, &c., are sold here at a very fixed and 
moderate price. 

Buy the Swadeshi ulsters, the strongest, the beauti- 
fuUest, the best. 

The Swadeshi movement — ^the agitation for encourag- 
ing Indian homo industries by abstaining from the 
purchase of imported manufactured goods — has attracted 
comparatively little intorost in this country, nor do many 
Auglo-Indiaits seem to attach much importance to it. It 
is considered sufficient to dismiss it as merely the work 
of disaffected and discontented native politicians. These 
persons have had a good deal to do with it. But it is 
worth consideration all the same. 

The most remarkable thing about advertisements such 
as those just quoted is that they should have appeared in 
newspapers mainly read by natives of India. The Bwadeshi 
agitation, in the startling modernity alike of its aims and 
its methods, is symptomatic of the changes which are 
passing ov<!r the country. In the movement itself there is 
a {'ood <U!al which should commaridthe sympathy of many 
J'lnglishraen <jf thoso Tariff Itoform days. That Indians 
should be anxious to foster and encourage Indian iu- 
dustrios can scarcely bo deemed unnatural or blameworthy. 
If the patriotic Briton may legitimately be exhorted to 
consume British-made matches and cigarettes, wo need 
not complain when public-spirittul Hindus are urgod to 
* patronise raothor-country ’ by perfuming themselves with 
the local ' Otto-do-Ilose,' and clotliing themselves in 
indigenous ulsters. 

In his presidential address, delivered at the first annual 
niistting of the Industrial Conference, held at Benares in 
Di eember I90fi, Mr. Itorucsh Chundor JDutt, C.I.lfl., a dis- 
tinguished native administrator and publicist, who has 
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held high office in the Indian Civil Service, dwelt effect- 
ively on this analogy. ‘ The Swadeshi movement,’ he Hiiid, 
‘ is one which all nations on earth are seeking to adopt in 
the present day. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to adopt 
it by a system of Protection; Mr. Balfonr seeks to 
adopt it by a scheme of lletaliation. Franco, Germany, 
the United States, and all the British Colonies adopt it 
by bnilding up a wall of prohibitive duties.’ 

‘ We have no control,’ continued the speaker, ‘ ovtir 
our fiscal legislation, and wo adopt the Swadeshi Hcheme 
thereff)rc by a laudable resolution to use out home umnu- 
facturcs, as far as practicable, in preference to foreign 
manufactures. 1 see nothing that is sinful, nothing that 
is hurtful in this ; I see much that is praistsworthy and 
much that is i)en(!ficial. It will certainly foHt(?r and en- 
courage our industries, in which the Indian Government 
has always professed the greatest interest.’ And on the 
same occasion, in language which has a very familiar ring, 
Mr. Butt said ; ‘ Gentlemen, we will nut uonsent to mai 
our country made a land of mw produce or a dumping- 
ground for the manufactures of other nations.* 

It may be said that Mr. Butt and ail his friends of 
the Congress belong to the educated de-OriontaliKed class 
of Indians who are out of touch with the people, and 
have no real influence with them. Lot us look then to 
another quarter. Three months before this speech was 
delivered there was a great mooting at the Kalighat 
Temple in Calcutta. Over fifty thousand pttrsotiH were 
present, and they wore so little emancipahid from the prac- 
tices and tenek of Hinduism that most of them had 
the vermilion symbol of the goddess painted on their fore- 
heads by the priests. To tliis assemblage of worshippers 
the chief Brahman, or High Priest of tlio Temple, nsjItiHl 
a commandment or rule of conduct to the following 
effect : ' Worship your country above all other duties, 
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give up sectarianism, religious differences, animosity, and 
selfishness, perform all you promise, serving your country 
and devoting your lives to tho relief of her distress.’ 
And the whole assemblage then took a solemn pledge, 
which has been rendered into English in these terms : 

‘ We swear in the holy presence of tho Goddess Kali, in 
this sacred place, that so far as practicable we will not 
use imported goods, nor will we buy articles in foreign 
shops which are available in native shops, nor buy any 
article made by foreigners which can be made by our 
own countrymen.’ In the West, religion and politics 
have often gone hand in hand. The East, adopting our 
own methods, carries the conjunction into other fields. 
India, impressed by the example of China, invokes reli- 
gious sentiment in aid of industrial protectionism, and 
applies both to the distinctly modem machinery of the 
boycott. 

Hwadeshi, however, aims at political as well as 
<!conomic objects, and behind it all looms dimly a vague 
Nationalist movement. Tho notion of expressing ro- 
Hcn Intent, over the partition of Bengal into two adminis- 
trative provincfts, by refusing to buy Lancashire cottons 
and Nottingham hosiery may havet seemed to many people 
at home merely absurd. Undoubtedly it had its grotesque 
side ; os when highly educated Bombay Brahmans, Cam- 
bridge graduates some of the.m, were to be found making 
a public Ixmfiro of their English collars and waistcoats, 
to an accompaniment of invocutiotw addressed to Hhivaji, 
the great Mahratta raider, in order to declare their sym- 
pathy with their persecuted brethren on tho other side of 
the cfiiitinent. It may not moan very much, this alliance 
hetween Bengali babudom and Mahratta Brahmanism; 
but it points to that nascent conjunction of tho articulate 
classes throughout India which is one of tho signs of the 
tiums. 
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There is no order or body o£ men entitled to act and 
speak for the * Indian nation,’ which dues not exist and 
never has existed. Deep and wide are still the racial, 
religious, linguistic, and geographical differences in that 
patchwork of humanity which we have coloured rod on 
the map of Asia. But while wo do well to take note, of 
these elements of division, let us also not forget that a 
certain consciousness of identity is beginning to make itself 
perceptible through the mass. There is little in common 
between the various races and sects — except that they an! 
all Asiatics. Divided among thenis(ilv<js, they ant yet 
faintly realising the existence, or the imagined itxiHte.nue, of 
a solidarity, a unity, which marks them off from KuntjM! 
and the white peoples in general. The victory of a team 
of Sikhs or Bajputs over an English regiment at polo is 
acclaimed with delight by PiursiHand Bengalis and I’unjab 
Mohammedans and Madrassi (Ihristians; which is as if 
Sicilian peasants should rejoice over the f]efe.at of an 
American crow hy Leandwr at lienUsy. There is an in- 
dofmito Pan* Indian sentiment in the air, highly nelmbus, 
or ovou gaseous, at present, which might assumo a more 
tangible form under th»» pressure of events in the near 
future. 

We have been preparing the grotxnd ourselves in alt 
sorts of ways. We have given India wiiat it never 
enjoyed until within the past half-century : to wit, 
absolute internal tranquillity, security for life, property, 
and the fniits of industry ; we have given it the uiiiverMal 
rule of law. Wo have welded tlu) sub-ermtinent into 
one by moans of swift communication by canals, bridges, 
roads, railways, and telegraphs. 

Before the Mutiny it meant a long and cliOiouH 
pilgrimage for a man from the Bouth to reach the North, 
or tot a Bengali, lot us say, to maktt acquaintance with 
the Punjab. Lord Lawrence told Hir John Htmchey that 
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when he was a yonng man he was thought to have per- 
formed an extraordinary feat because, travelling day and 
night, he reached Delhi a fortnight after leaving Calcutta. 
Any native can now accomplish the journey in thirty 
hours for a very few rupees. Thus India, still sundered 
as it is by caste and class and race, is beginning to draw 
together in a manner which never could have been pos- 
sible in the earlier ages. Ideas circulate as well as human 
beings. That which is said or written in Poona to-day 
may bo known in Peshawar and Travancore to-morrow. 
The results are for the moment seen most clearly among 
the educahid minority, whom we have taught in our 
schools. But the circle is extending, and in coarse of 
time the peasant in his village will read the newspapers 
as the trader in the towns does already. 

We have not only knitted India together by steam 
and electricity : we have also used the same agencies to 
connect it with the alien world. Pjuropoans of all sorts, 
not to mention Americans, come to India, and some of 
these miscellauttouK visitpors and sojourners do not inspire 
the native mitui with any particular respect. At the 
name time the natives themselves arc travelling. Many 
quite humble ptirsons coolies, artisans, Hikh policemen, 
traders — have Isien far afield, to China, to the Htraita, 
to Houth Africa, to Mauritius; others besides rajas and 
students for tho Bar have found their way to Europe. 

Much of the mystery which used to surround us has 
been stripped away. Our home life, our politics, our faction 
Htrugghis, our social questions, arc oxaminetl with keenly 
inquisitive glances by many intelligent natives. The 
Anglo-Indian will often tell one that theso investigators 
do not greatly count ; they are only ‘ Congress-wailahs,' 
more or less ilenationalim'd baliblors, of no real import- 
ance. But, even if that bo true, wo.mnst remember that 
such |H»rH(ins can talk and writo, and their words turo read 
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and heard by many who carry more weight than thom- 
selves. 

Are we wholly justified in concluding that modern 
Badicalism and Socialism deal with ideas unintelligible 
to the masses of Indian artisans and ngriculiuristH V 
We used, I remember, to say the same thing about 
Eussia a few years ago, whon it was the received opinion 
that the professors of the universities and the ‘intel- 
lectuals ’ of the towns could not make the echo of their 
voices heard in the villages. Events have shown that 
this view was erroneous. Our belief in tho conservatism 
and irrosponsiveness to agitation of tho docile, kindly, 
authority-loving Indian peasant may require snmo qunli- 
fication. 

As regards tho educated natives thcinsolves, it must 
bo remembered that w« aro steadily adding to thoir 
numbers. It is true that tho great majority of tho Indiarj 
people are still illitomte. Only one man in ten taw reml 
and write, anti only one woman in a htmdnvl and forty- 
four; and if wo oxchulo tho largo towns and Burma lh«i 
proportion will ho far lower. Tho cultivator, in his 
millions, is still for tho most part ignorant of all l)Ook- 
loaming, Whon ho wants to write a lottor ho goes tt> tho 
village scribe; ho oasts his accounts by means of a rough 
mental arithmetic and a good memory. 

But even with him the leaven is working. Passing 
through a group of Punjab villages with a Kottlcmcnt 
Officer I had tho results of tho now educalinnal 
(joHsos brought constantly before me. Policemen, rctin-d 
soldiors of our native regiments, village accountants, aufl 
minor officials of tho various publitj servioos, were to bti 
found everywhere ; ail those persons had lusen given a 
thin wash of okunontary instruction, sufficient, in any 
case, to enahle them to road tho vernacular newspapnrs. 
Heattsred about pretty freely woro men who hail luigun to 
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ascend the rungs of the social ladder by means of a 
smattering of the higher education. 

One would meet in almost every hamlet a com- 
paratively well-dressed individual, who spoke English, 
and could converse with intelligence on various suh- 
jicts. He might be the son of a village tradesman or 
a small yeoman ; but he had been sent to one of the 
provincial colleges, and had qualified for a post in the 
biircaticratic hierarchy, a clerkship in the revenue depart- 
ment, or the public works, or on the railways. If he wore 
quick at learning and hod some taste for books, ho might 
go higher. Ho would emerge with a degree and ambi- 
tions. lie might become a pleader, and attain to a 
largo practice and affluence. Or he might enter the 
judicial service, and become a subordinate judge, perhaps 
(tventually to teach the bench of the High Court. 

The probability is that he would do none of those 
things. He would go to swell the multitude of disap- 
lK)inted o<1ucated men whom the Indian colleges and 
univorsitiew are annually manufacturing. And such edu- 
(’.ation as he had received would not have tended to 
render his discontent loss poignant, or to roruovo that 
wimtc of grievance, which so often finds expression in 
the native journals, written and edited as they are by men 
of his class and kind. 

Th»» ' higher education ’ in India has boon upon the 
wrong lines from the outsi^t. When it was first seriously 
takttn in hand in the 'thirties of the last century, it was 
a question whether the basis of study should bo English 
literattire and history, or the classical Eastern languages, 
Persian, Arabic, and Banskrit. But those wore the days 
of the Maiichestor Hohool and middle-class Liberalism, 
when things ancient and things unfamiliar were treated 
with eont««npt. And, as it happened, the most brilliant 
and cocksure of all middle-class English Liberals was a 
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member of the Govemor-Generar» Council nt the critical 
moment. Macaulay, in 1835, clinched the rjuoBtion with 
a slashing, dashing Minute, in which he tore the learning 
and pseudo-science of the East to rags and phuuprKi for 
* sound philosophy and true history,' as embodied in our 
own literature. 

And so it is on ‘ English ’ that the youthful Flindn 
or Mohammedan is encouraged to spend laborious nights 
and days. Matliomatios, Is’atural Hciiuice., the various 
classical languages (Latin and Greek, jib wGl as the 
Eastern tongues), are admitted, and sotne. ejandidab's 
do in fact study them. Hut the vast majority of our 
native graduates have luten nurtured on Euglislt litera- 
ture, on European history, and on tlui odd lioleh-potch 
of superficial ethics and controversial politie.s, which for 
aoademic! purposes is labelled Mental and Moral Hcience 
and Political Economy. 

I have latforo mo the prospoolii.^ of the KacuHy of 
Arts in one of the Indian universities. 1, rmd that the 
candidate can ohtaiii iiis H.A. degree, if he cun write an 
essay in Englisli on ' a subject of general interest,’ and if 
he shows a 'compehmt knowledge ' of English literature. 
In this latter branch of study his ' special subjects ’ art? 
King Lear and The MerehatU of Venice, Milhm’s Vtmus, 
Mrs, ('raik’s John Uali/ax (hntlt man, Messrs. Uowi^ ami 
Wohh'H Heiectmui /nm Tenngeon, miA Burke's lirflmthns 
OH the French Itemlutiun. If the aspirant takes up 
‘ rhiloKophy,' ho can offer Mill's Utilitarianim, Muir- 
head’s Etkice, a mdcction from Berkeley, and Professor 
Flint’s Theivn. For a third group of subjeets he may 
submit * Political Hcionce,' as expounded by the lute Hir 
John Seeley, and by an American professttr who haa 
written a handlxwk on ‘Pnnstical Politics ' ; or * Mml<.*rn 
European Ilistory ’ in Freeman's (hneral Bketeh, Miche- 
lot's PrSda de I'Hieioire Moderm and ProfesMur Oman's 
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England in the Nineteenth Century ; or, again, ‘ Political 
Economy,’ according to the somewhat diverse views of 
Mr, Walker, Professor Marshall, and Mr, L, L, Price. 

Now imagine a young Bengali student, brought up by 
the family Brahman on the family morals, or fresh from 
the village : imagine a young Moslem, who has sat at the 
feet of the moulvie, set to browse on all this miscellaneous 
fodder, this queer jumble of poetry, history, fiction, and 
the second-rate opinions of mostly second-rate men on 
morals, theology, and politics. What a strange education 
has our swarthy B.A. received, when he goes back to his 
kindred, away in the jungles, or on the plains, or in a 
back lane off some reeking bazaar, with his head whirl- 
ing with Portia and Cordelia and the IdylU of the 
King, with Berkeley and Michelet and John Halifax 
Gentleman, with the Beform Bill and British and Ame- 
rican economics, with a Scotch Calvinist view of Theism 
and a philosophical English Badical theory of the 
State I 

His development has naturally been one-sided. A 
single set of ideas, imperfectly assimilated, is likely to 
remain with him after his hasty and fragmentary debauch 
on history, poetry, and controversy. What wonder if 
youngsters fed on Burke and Mill and Milton, and en- 
couraged to ‘ get up ’ our faction struggles of the eight- 
eenth century, and to dabble in a literature 'saturated 
with party politics ’ — what wonder if they emerge with 
a predisposition to regard the autocratic rule under which 
they live as an abomination V We are suipriBed tlxat the 
educated native so often takes to agitation and subversive 
politics. What else can we expect? Our system has 
unsettled most of his ideas, and given him in exchange 
a system of ethics which can mean nothing to him, and 
an admiration for eminent men who were mostly ' agin 
the Government,' and who were in general enthusiastic 
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champions of the political liberty which no Asiatic com- 
munity has ever yet experienced. 

What India needs is modem education in the true 
sense : that is to say, modern science. The literature and 
history of alien countries and a remote and unfamiliar 
civilisation are not wanted; even if they do no harm, 
they cannot be of much use. We ought to be totwjhing 
the clever young native mathematics (for which he has 
often a great natural aptitude), physics, biology, choinistry, 
geology, and applied mechanics ; we ought to have first- 
class technical colleges, and plenty of them, and endea- 
vour to substitute scientific knowledge for the study of 
words and phrases. If we could send out of the colleges 
and schools a larger number of doctors, chemists, enginoors, 
architects, technologists, and trained industrial exports, 
and fewer lawyers, journalists, office-seekers, and place- 
hunters, we should give the people of India more reason 
to be grateful for the higher educational facilities we 
have placed within their reach. 

What is to be the future of India ? What will our own 
position be in the coming time? How long will it bo 
possible for a remote and somewhat inattentive European 
democracy to maintain an autocratic control over three 
hundred millions of Asiatics ? These are questions which 
can scarcely fail to occur to any person of intelligence, 
when he makes some survey, however hasty and supesr- 
ficial, of our Eastern Empire. In that Empire itself ho 
will seldom find them asked, and still less often answered. 
The English in India are, for the most part, too busy to 
think. They have their day’s work to do ; the vineyard 
is large and the labourers are few. The Anglo-Indian is, 
as a rule, content to toil strenuously in his own comer of 
the field, to make his money or earn his promotion as 
speedily as may be, and go home. The future of India 
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comtnouly interests him but little. A sailor, paid off at 
the end of a voyage, does not greatly concern himself v?ith 
the subsequent career of the ship he has left. 

But the few who have leisure and inclination to look 
about them are not inclined to give a definite and succinct 
reply to such interrogations as those just suggested. The 
wisest men speak least dogmatically. They know how 
many factors there are in the problem and how few of 
them we fully understand. G-reat changes are likely to 
pass over India before this century has grown from child- 
hood to middle age ; but what form these will take, or 
whither they will lead, is not as yet in the least clear. 
The Awakening of Asia may affect India more slowly than 
the countries farther East, but in the end perhaps not 
less decisively. 

Those who imagine they know something of that 
mysterious crucible of unfamiliar ideas, the native mind, 
believe that it has been stirred tempestuously by the 
sudden and rapid emergence of Japan. The Manchurian 
war was followed closely in India ; in every ba 2 ;aar its 
details were known and canvassed with absorbing interest. 
All cjvor the Eastern world, from the China 8oa to the 
Balkans, the success of the Japanese has been regarded 
as a triumph of Orientalism. The sentiment has been 
strongly felt in India. That Kussia has n<jthing in 
common with England, that she is indeed our frequent 
rival and potential enemy, is ignored. 

The point which has impressed itself on the popular 
imagination is tlmt an European Power has gone down 
before an Asiatic ; white soldiers and sailors have been 
worsted by those of a warmer hue; the East has pre- 
vailed over the West in fair fight. To the Indians, who 
do not draw fine distinctions between one Occidental 
people and another, it seems that the saMb-log, their 
rulers and governors, have shown themselves no more 

i 
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efficient, when it comes to the ultimate trial of strength 
and capacity, than those whom they choose to regard as 
their own kindred. What has been accomplished by one 
Asiatic people, so it is thought, may be repeated by 
another. 

The set-back sustained by Eussia may be politically 
beneficial to us in certain respects; but it has reacted 
upon our position in Asia, and somewhat weakened that 
prestige, based on a general acquiescence in the military 
superiority of Europe, on which in the last resort our 
Empire of the East depends. And it has imbued our 
subjects with a new self-confidence, a growing pride of 
race, which may have important consequences. 

We are pouring the new wine of Western progress 
into the Eastern vessels. Modern industrialism is coming 
in — slowly, it is true, but quite perceptibly. India, with 
its abundant natural resources and its reservoir of cheap 
labour, must sooner or later take its place among the 
notable manufacturing countries of the world. It has 
assimilated the factory system; and the process has 
begun by which the villager, the tiller of the soil, the 
small independent cultivator, is turned into a unit in the 
urban labour army. The country needs capital; but 
capital is coming from abroad, and the native is even 
beginning to relax his caution and supply it himself out 
of his immense hoarded store. Industrialism is creating 
new wants and a new standard of living ; but it is sowing 
and germinating new ideas as well. 

Whether these movements will bring the rulers and 
the ruled closer together or draw them further apart is, 
again, another question which few would essay to answer 
with any confidence. Some people hold that an Indian 
who takes to Western ways and habits must naturally 
begin to look at life from a Western standpoint. Others 
warn us that an Oriental may learn all about the use of 
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a magazine-rifle, a dynamo, a motor-car; he may play 
cricket and ride a bicycle, and sit on a committee ; he 
may do all these things and yet remain an Oriental at 
heart. But in these days we have seen some reason to 
distrust broad generalisations about race and nationality ; 
it may be that ‘ environment ’ is more than either ; and it 
is even possible that the heart and thinking apparatus, 
which work under a brown skin, are not in essentials so 
different as we used to believe from those which are cased 
by a white integument. 

For practical purposes, however, the question of 
questions is one that is not often spoken. How long 
shall we be able to go on Europeanising, industrialising, 
educating the Indian native, ‘ raising him,’ as we put 
it, ‘to our level,’ and yet keep him under our paternal 
despotism ? Some pessimists, I know, think that we are 
sounding the knell of our supremacy: we have been 
digging our own graves ; we are teaching the native so 
much that he will presently learn to do without us. 

To a certain extent this is true. As time goes on, 
no doubt wo shall find the natives doing many things for 
themselves which we have done for them. The adminis- 
tration of the country is largely in Indian hands already, 
and I suppose we must look forward to seeing more and 
mote educated Asiatics taking responsible office in the 
public-works departments, and in the sanitary, judicial, 
medical, and educational branches, until eventually we 
shall have little loft for Englishmen but a few of the 
highest posts in the Army and the Civil Service. 

Such a result has been long foreseen, and it has been 
faced, if not exactly welcomed, by some officials of the 
highest capacity and experience. Fifty years ago Mount- 
stuart Elphinstono wrote : 

I conceive that the administration of all the depart- 
ments of a great country by a small number of foreign 
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visitors, in a state of isolation produced by a difference in 
religion, ideas, and manners, which cuts them off from all 
intimate communion with the people, can never be con- 
templated as a permanent state of things. I conceive also 
that the progress of education among the natives renders 
such a scheme impracticable. 

Much has been done since 1850 to give the natives a 
larger and ever larger share in the administration of the 
country. The European bureaucracy has been attenuated 
to minute proportions. Yet there are complaints that it 
is still excessive in quantity, and not always what it 
should be in quality. On this point some intelligent 
native gentlemen, who have no sympathy with the plat- 
form extremists, speak with emphasis. 

‘"Why,' they ask, ‘should you make us pay high 
salaries to second-rate surveyors, sanitary and medical 
officers, educationists, and judges, who are sent out to us 
from England, when we could supply better men our- 
selves — men, too, who would work for lower pay, and 
who understand the country and the languages? ’ 

The grievance is not entirely imaginary. Our superior 
bureaucracy — that is to say, the few hundred executive 
officers of the Indian Civil Service — still deserves the 
praise so freely bestowed upon it ; but there may be room 
for improvement even in the I.C.S. itself, and still more 
so in some of the other departments. India is not so 
attractive to the capable young Englishman as it used 
to bo, and considerable difficulty is found in getting men 
with a good professional training to accept posts in the 
technical branches of the administration. 

The deficiency is most marked on the legal side. 
Some of the English barristers sent out from homo to 
occupy seats on the benches of the High Courts have 
been notoriously unfitted for positions of such import- 
ance; men of little standing in their profession, who 
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could hardly have been appointed to a county-court judge- 
ship if they had remained in England ; men who, in 
knowledge of the law and judicial capacity, have shown 
themselves inferior to their native colleagues. Even 
stronger criticism may be directed against some of the 
judges of the local tribunals. The Divisional and 
District Judges are civilian magistrates who have passed 
from tho executive into the judicial ranks, either by their 
own desire or at the order of their Governments. 

It is common talk in India that many of these gentle- 
men are the failures, or the comparative failures, of the 
service ; for the executive depsirtment is so much more 
inhirosting, and offers so much wider scope for important 
work and legitimate ambition, that the more capable offi- 
cials naturally prefer to remain in it if they can. Some 
of the District Judges, it is true, may have been chosen 
because they exhibit a natural aptitude ; but even then 
their professional qualifications must often be weak. 
They can liardly ever have found time to acquire a 
regular legal training, and have usually picked up their 
law in the course of their magisterial work in the 
districts. 

In tho administration of criminal justice, where 
common-sonso and quickness of decision are more sor- 
viceiible than legal learning, they do very well. But 
in civil oausus their lack of technical knowledge may 
sometimes expose them to invidious comparison with 
their nominal subordinates, tho native judges of the 
inferior tribunds, who have studied law at Indian 
colleges or English universities, and have sometimes 
prepared thomselvw for tho bench by practice at the bar. 
One of the leading English barristers in India told me 
that ho ROxnotimoB found considerable difficulty in arguing 
before the Divisional and tho District Courts because of 
tho ignorance frequently exhibited on the bench. He 
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went SO far as to declare that he even preferred, if the 
case were at all complicated, to lay it before native judges. 

‘ They, at least,’ he said, ‘ are lawyers, and can under- 
stand a legal argument.’ 

Our method of appointing judges is a relic of the 
earlier, pioneering, unsettled period of our rule in India, 
if it is not merely one phase of our superstitious belief 
that the English gentleman of high character is capable 
of performing any task that can be set him. Perhaps the 
whole of the Indian service is suffering in some degree 
from the effects of that theory. Character is invaluable ; 
but it is not a substitute for expert knowledge in a settled 
civilised community. India requires plenty of trained 
specialists ; and if we do not supply them ourselves in 
sufficient quantity, it will be difficult to prevent natives 
from pushing into the higher, as well as the lower, places 
themselves. 

In commerce, too, the natives are treading on our heels. 
Much of the banking, the supervision of manufactures, 
the export and import trade, may be expected to pass over 
to them, as they get to know more of the methods of 
modern commerce, and as they cease to require the 
Englishm an to act as their intermediary with the external 
mercantile communities. I am told that there are export 
houses in Calcutta, even now, where the real business and 
financing, the placing of orders, and giving of credit, are 
in the hands of the Hindu broker, who is nominally no 
more than the firm’s agent or managing clerk. 

In due course, this important individual will get into 
touch with foreign buyers himself, he will have his own 
agents and correspondents in England and Germany, and 
so he will almost be able to dispense with the assist- 
ance of his European partners and ostensible employers. 
What the Parsis have accomplished in Bombay, the 
Hindus and Mohammedans may be able to do elsewhere. 
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Here is a natural Swadeshi movement, which we can 
hardly counteract, even if we should desire to do so. 

It does not follow that we need fear it, or that it will 
be fatal to our political predominance — so long as our 
military strength remains unimpaired, and so long as we 
retain control of the supreme administration. That, it 
must be remembered, is the ultimate source of our power. 
Our position in India has no parallel in ancient or modem 
times ; for the Boman Empire, with which we sometimes 
like to compare it, was essentially and fundamentally dis- 
similar. The nearest analogy is that of the Manchus in 
China; since they, like ourselves, are a small body of 
foreigners, an alien official colony, able to rule a vast 
congeries of Eastern peoples, because they have the 
threads of the administration in their hands. Most 
Oriental countries have been governed in that way, though 
the experiment has never been performed on such a scale 
as in India and in China. 

The point that differentiates our rule from that of 
every Eastern dynasty is that we are migrants, not settlers. 
It is to some extent an element of weakness ; but it is also 
the prime and main source of our efficiency and strength. 
In all the other cases, the masculine conquering race has 
established itself in the country, and presently it has 
suffered that deterioration which seems, as if by a law of 
Nature, to overtake every despotic monarchy in the East. 
The Moghuls might bo masters of India to this hour if 
they could have bred a suooossion of Babers and Akbais ; 
and the ^Nabobs’ of the Company, in the eighteenth 
century, if they had been out off from home and allowed 
to create an hereditary oligarchy in India, would have 
degenerated no loss surely than their predecessors. It is 
the uniqueness of our situation that we can supply a con- 
stant fresh infusion of that Northern vigour, which has so 
often been able to subdue an EMtem people, but has 
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invariably waned and weakened when it has settled down 
to govern it. 

The Manchus, weak and corrupt as they are, have held 
China for close on three centuries. There seems no reason 
why we should doubt our own ability to maintain our rule 
in India for an indefinite period, if we do not shrink from 
the burden and if we remain strong enough to beat back 
aggression from outside. The danger that threatens, so 
far as it is not a military danger, may develop among 
ourselves rather than among our subjects. Wo arc giving 
the Indian peoples two things they cannot at present pro- 
vide for themselves — a capable and honest central govern- 
ment and the force to resist anarchy and external attack. 

These are groat benefits; but it is by no means certain 
that they are recognised by the majority of those upon 
whom they aro conferred, and it is even probable that 
our labours will bo loss appreciated as time goes on, and 
as a larger proportion of Asiatics become imbued with 
a fooling of racial self-consciousness. Even now it is 
undeniable that there is a rising hostility to our system 
of beneficent despotism among the educated classes 
throughout the country. It is idle to ignore the fact ; it 
is equally idle to endeavour to scold it down by brand- 
ing it as disloyal. I do not think there is much dis- 
loyalty even among the agitators of the platform and 
the native press, still less among those who listen to 
their exhortations. 

The journey of the Prince of Wakis showed clearly 
that there is a deep and widespread attachment to the 
Imperial House among the Indian people, and that oven 
where there is discontent with the mode of government 
there is no feeling against the Throne. Nor, I imagine, 
is there any hostility to the Empire and the li'lag, so far 
as the meaning of these terms is understood. Calcutta, 
when the Prince visited it, was in the trough of a furious 
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agitation against the partition of Bengal — an agitation 
which had, on one occasion, caused every native shop in 
the city to be closed as a sign of mourning. The Viceroy 
and the new Lieutenant-Governor had been assailed with 
the most virulent abuse, and the latter ofScial could 
scarcely have driven abroad in safety without an escort 
of cavalry. Yet when the Prince appeared among this 
angry populace he was received not only with cordiality 
and good-humour but even with demonstrative enthusiasm. 

I was told that the leading agitators had themselves 
done their best to render the reception favourable. If so, 
it goes to show that they were anxious to relieve them- 
selves and their movement of the stigma of disloyalty. 
Some of these native politicians, when 1 met them in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, assured me that no idea of secession 
or separation was in their minds. They declared — and I 
think with sincerity — that it was no part of their object 
» to sever the bond which unites India to the British 
Empire and the Monarchy. They know well enough that 
‘the people of India’ are not strong enough to stand 
alone in the world and resist external encroachment. 

But they do think that they are rapidly gaining the 
strength to manage their own affairs, and oven to main- 
tain internal cohesion, with little or no aid from ourselves. 
They believe that they are wise and capable enough for 
self-government on the * Colonial ’ model ; and they talk 
of an India, converted into a federation of autonomous 
states, attached to the Empire by the link of an Imperial 
Viceroy or Governor-General, like the Commonwealth of 
Australia. This is the ideal or the illusion cherished by 
an increasing number of persons who write and talk and 
influence their neighbours in most of the Indian provinces, 
and wo must make our account with it. Impi»oticablo 
as it may bo, we cannot dismiss it brusquely as a mere 
fantasy best treated with ridicule or contempi 
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There is a racy and rather illnminative story which 
was recently going the rounds of the Indian clubs and mess- 
rooms. It concerns a certain Indian prince, very popular 
in Tn-ngliah society, a veteran soldier and sportsman, 
and a chief among one of the great fighting peoples. 
To liinn a highly distinguished personage is said to have 
put a question which is more easily asked than answered : 
‘Tell me frankly, Maharaja, what you think would 
happen if we were to leave India to-morrow.’ ‘If you 
were to leave India to-morrow,’ replied the old warrior, 
‘ on the day after to-morrow my men would be in 
the saddle; and three months after that, there would 
not be a virgin or a rupee left in Lower Bengal.’ 

This is a pithy and concise summary of an argument 
often used in Anglo-Indian circles with reference to the 
‘ aspirations ’ of the Bengalis and other native politicians. 
If we were to leave India to-morrow, it is said, what 
would become of all these talking and writing gentlemen ? 
The Afghans, the Gurkhas, the Dogras, the fierce 
Mohammedans of the Punjab, the hill tribesmen, would 
sweep down upon them ; the Pathans and Afridis and 
other out-throats would soon make short work of their 
‘ self-government,’ not to mention their lives and wives 
and property. The force of the argument is undeniable 
when one considers the history of India and the ethno- 
logical distribution of its population. But it is not quite 
conclusive of the matter in hand. 

‘ If we were to leave India to-morrow ’ many things 
would happen. But we are not going to leave India 
to-morrow. "We shall stay there and carry on our 
work in spite of its diflSiculties. There is no reason to 
suppose that these will be less serious in the future than 
they have been in the past. The task of governing India 
may indeed become more arduous rather than easier, as 
we have to deal with a rising discontent among the pro- 
gressive, articulate, semi-educated classes, perhaps an in- 
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creasing volume of agitation. We are in India to-day, 
whatever may have been the case in the past, for the 
benefit of its people much more than our own. But we 
must not be surprised if ambitious men among our sub- 
jects, inspired by a sentiment which cannot be deemed 
wholly ignoble or egotistic, chafe under the government 
of aliens and do not recognise their own incapacity to 
replace it. Danger, perhaps even disaster, may arise, 
if this restlessness on the one side is met only by im- 
patience or neglect on the other. Even now, the general 
indifference of Englishmen to all that concerns India is 
amazing and ominous. The masses, who are the real 
rulers of India’s rulers, seem content to remain ignorant, 
the middle classes, except so far as they have friends or 
relatives in the country, uninterested. It has often been 
said that the reluctance of Parliament to devote itself 
seriously to Indian affairs has been politically valuable, 
since it has left these matters to be settled by the men 
who understand them, the men on the spot. But a 
sovereign democracy cannot permanently delegate its 
powers. It must know what is being done in its name, 
and why that is done ; particularly when it is called upon, 
for high and noble ends, it is true, but with small appa- 
rent or immediate reward, to exercise unsleeping vigilance, 
to incur weighty responsibilities, to submit to ill-requited 
sacrifices, and to cope with harassing problems, increasing 
in gravity and complexity as the years roll on. 

Will our Democracy prove equal to the burden ? That 
is the real question on which the future of our Eastern 
Empire turns. For the worst perils which threaten it 
are not likely to become formidable in India itself, unless 
they are assisted by incautious haste or negligent weak- 
ness at home. 
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